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CHILD OF THE SUN; THE SILENT 
AZTEC. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 

















Tue silence of dead centuries 
That lie entombed on yonder hills 
Is his. These dreamful poppy seas 
Wave on; he lists! His silence fills 
The land. He leans, as if he heard 
God speak through some still gorgeous bird. 


His babes about; the golden morn 
Strides godlike on yon holy hill; 

His wite and daughter grinding corn— 

“Two women grinding at a mill.” 

O mystery! Yon sun of old 

Was god, was god and ample gold! 


Yon golden hills had flocks of snow ; 
These valley fields had far increase, 
He saw his white sails fill and blow 
By poppy isles in flower-seas. 
The wood-dove sang for him his loves— 
His harshest note the soft wood-dove's, 


The Spaniard’s hand is laid upon 
His fields, his flocks, hard, fast and tight. 
But, oh! this glorious golden dawn, 
The golden doors that close at night, 
His gold-hued babes, her russet breast, 
Are his! The world may have the rest. 
Mexico City. 


DAISIES OUT AT SEA. 


BY ERIO MACKAY. 





Tuese are the buds we bear beyond the surf, 

Ensbrined in mold and turf, 

To take to far-off fields a Land’s salute 

Of high and vast repute ; 

The Shakespeare-Land of every heart’s desire, 

Whereof ’tis said the fame shall not expire, 

But shine in all men’s sight, as shines a beacon 
fire. 


O bright and gracious things that seem to glow 

With frills of winter snow, 

And little golden heads that know the sun, 

And seasons half begun. 

How blythe they look, how fresh and debonair 

In this their prison, im the sea-ward air 

On which no lark has soared to improvise a 
prayer. 


Have they no memory of the inland grass, 

The fields where breezes pass, 

And where the full-eyed children out at play 

Make all the land so gay? 

Have they no thought of dews that, like a tear, 

Were shed by Morning on the Night’s cold bier, 

In far-off English dales, beloved by all men 
here? 


O gems of earth! O trinkets of the spring! 

The sun, your gentle king, 

Who counts your leaves, and marshals ye apace 

In many a sacred place— 

The godlike summer sun will—miss ye all; 

For he has fostered all things great and small, 

Yea, all good things that live on earth’s revoly- 
ing ball. 

But when on deck, he scans, with eye serene, 

The kirtles, tender-green, 

And fresh, fair faces of his hardy flowerg, 

How will he throb for hours, 

And wish the lark, the Laureate of the Light, 

Were nigh at hand to see so fair a sight, 

And chant the joys thereof, in words we cannot 
write. 

Oh! I have loved ye more than may be told, 

And deemed it fairy gold 

And fairy silver that ye bear withal ; 

Ye are so soft and small, 

I weep for joy to find ye here to-day, 

So near to heaven, and yet so far away, 

Tn our good ocean-ship, whose bows are wot 
With spray, 
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Ye are the cynosure of many eyes, 

Bright-blue as English skies ; 

The sailor’s eyes that scan ye in a row, 

Asif content to show 

That this dear freight of mold and meadow- 
flower, 

Which sails the sea in sunshine and in shower, 

Is England’s gift of love, which storms shall 
not devour. 


She sends ye forth in sadness and in joy, 

As one may send a toy 

To children’s children, bred in other lands, 

By love-abiding hands. 

And, day by day, ye sail upon the foam 

To call to mind the sires’ and mothers’ home, 

Where babes, now grown to men, were wont of 
yore to roam, 


In England's name, in Shakespeare’s, and in 
ours 

Who bear these trusted flowers, 

There shall be heard a cheer from many throats, 

A rush and roar of notes 

As loud and proud as those of heavenward 
birds, 

And they who till the ground and tend the 
herds 

Will read our thoughts therein, and clothe the 
same in words. 


For England’s sake, for England once again, 
In pride and power and pain ; 
For England, aye, for England in the girth 
Of all her joy and worth, 
A strong and clear, outspoken, undefined 
And uncontrolled wild shout upon the wind 
Will greet the winsome flowers as friends of 
humankind! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 





MARY. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


Maiw-moTHER of humanity divine, 

Alone thou art in thy supremacy, 

Since God himself did reverence to thee 
And built of flesh a temple one with thine, 
Wherein, through all eternity, to shrine 

His inexpressive glory. Blessed be 

The miracle of thy maternity, 

Of grace the sole immaculate design ! 
Lo! earth and heaven—the footstool and 
the throne 
Of him who bowed obedient to thy sway, 

What time in lowly Nazareth, unknown, 
He led of life the long-secluded way— 

Pause, till their tongues are tutored of thine 

own, 
“Magnificat” in wondering love to ray. 
St. OHABLEs COLLEGE, ELLIcoTT Crry, Mp, 


COLLEGES AND THEIR GRAD- 
UATES. 


BY CHARLES F. THWING. 








Tue graduates of a college are at once 
its warmest friends and severest critics. 
The harehest strictures made on the present 
government of Yale College have been 
made by its graduates; the wisest 9s well 
as severest criticisms offered as to the 
elective and other systems of Harvard have 
been offered by its alumni. Though the 
spirit of friendship on the part of graduates 
toward their alma mater is still strong, as it 
has always been, yet the critical spirit has 
greatly increased. Few men are still in- 
clined to asseverate that their college is 
by far the best; most men are inclined to 
believe their college is good—possibly the 
best for themselves—but not the best for 
all classes of men, and in many respects 
capable of improvement. The rise of this 
spirit of criticism may be looked on with 
favor; for, so far forth as it is wise, it can- 
not but result in the betterment of college 
methods. It may also be looked on ‘with 
somewhat of concern; for the best friends 








of a college should naturally be found 
among its own graduates, 

It is hardly to be denied that colleges 
have not fostered in their alumni a fitting 
loyalty. I constantly hear complaints of 
this failure. A president of a university 
lately said to me that his college, of which 
he is a well known alumnus, had never made 
any attempt to increase his affection for 
it. Another graduate, a distinguished law- 
yer of New York, uttered a similar lament. 
Both desired to send their sons to the col- 
lege of which they had been students, but 
they knew little of its present administra- 
tion, and therefore the boys matriculated 
elsewhere, at Harvard and Amherst. Every 
college may foster this spirit of allegiance 
to itself among its graduates by keeping 
them informed as to its interests. The 
college may assume that it is the object of 
their regard, and that, therefore, its in- 
terests are their interests, The scholastic 
concerns, the development of the course of 
study, the financial affairs, the uses to 
which funds are applied, and the exact 
needs of further endowments, the religious 
interests of the students, the type of Chris- 
tian manhood which is nurtured, represent 
departments and relations of which every 
graduate should be constantly kept well 
informed. Knowledge may be the mother 
of love. Along this line, too, the report, 
which the president of every college 
should make at least as often as once a 
year, should be comprehensive, should be 
printed and should go into the hands of 
every alumnus, The policy of printing 
such documents is becoming more 
common. The annual reports of the 
president and dean of Michigan Univer, 
sity, of Harvard, and of Boston University 
are among the most valuable papers of 
each year. The policy should become 
universal. Neither the body of alumni 
nor the public approve of a secret policy in 
the conduct of institutions which in many 
respects are essentially public. Generosity 
in the imparting of desired information 
should be encouraged. 

And yet it is neither wise nor right for a 
college to limit its distribution of its hon- 
ors to its own graduates, or to look upon 
graduates as the only source whence it can 
draw either officers or funds. [Each col- 
lege, determined as it should be to fill to 
the best of its ability that peculiar place of 
responsibility and of usefulness to which it 
is called, should confer its honors whereso. 
ever they can be most fittingly bestcwed, 
and should call into its service those who 
are not graduates of any college and those 
who are graduates of other colleges who 
will prove of greatest worth in aiding it to 
perform its mission. On the boards of 
trust of almost every college are business 
men whose only education was gained in a 
country schoolhouse; and they are among 
its most useful and respected members. 
Praise of them savors of unbecoming patron- 
age. The colleges, too, are less disinclined 
to select their professors and presidents 
ontside the number of their own graduates. 
Professors at Harvard are graduates of Yale, 
and professors at Yale are graduates of 
Harvard. The office of president in several 
institutions, as at Bowdoin and lowa, has 
lately been filled with those who had hardly 
set foot on the soil of Maine or Iowa before 
their election. This broad policy is wise, 
and is to increase in the esteem of trustees 

and administrative boards; for every po- 
sition in a college is not to be looked upon 
ag an opportunity of giving a reward, but 
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as an opportunity of service, and is to be as- 
signed to him who is able to fill it the most 
acceptably. It would not have been well 
for Yale to choose as president a graduate 
of another college; but there are scores of 
colleges which, consulting their widest and 
most lasting usefulness, would not limit 
their field of choice of their chief executive 
to the names in their triennial catalogues, 
Present worth, present and future effec- 
tiveness, should be chiefly regarded. 

The wide field of resources which a col- 
lege should claim is still further indicated 
by reference to its funds. It is significant 
that though graduates do give of their large 
or of their small earnings to their colleges, 
yet the great benevolences to institutions of 
learning—never so great as to-day—haye 
been made by those whose names were 
never enrolled in the list of students of any 
college. These gifts have quite as often 
come from those who know the worth of a 
college training, though not having received 
it, as from those who know its value by its 
possession. George Peabody, Daniel Stone 
and his wife, Valeria G. Stone, Ario Par- 
dee, Samuel Williston, Matthew Vassar, 
Nathaniel Thayer, and scores of others who 
have contributed to the endowment of our 
colleges, had as their training school the 
country store, the factory, and the counting- 
room. The wealth of the nation is in the 
hands of those not liberally educated, and to 
secure their fitting share of this wealth the 
colleges should be alert; and alert they gen- 
erallyare. Most college presidents are not 
like one distinguished president, whose ad- 
ministration was long and in many respecta 
successful, who said he never dared to 
ask for adollar. The field is the world, 
and not merely the check-book of a gradu- 
ate. 

Not only should a college foster the 
spirit of loyalty among its graduates, but 
these graduates may be and should be the 
most useful of all its friends, As friends 
they may be and should be its critics; but 
all criticism should be winged with the pur. 
pose of improvement and not of destruction, 
The graduates of Vassar have indulged in 
recent years in severe criticisms of the 
management of that institution, once great, 
and great to be once more; but their en. 
thusiasm in raising money for its endow- 
ment and equipment proves their devotion, 
Graduates having no official relation with 
this college, not dazzled by a too near 
approach to its interests, viewing its 
position from a remote point, are better 
qualified to see its opportunities than many 
who are in intimate affiliation. In this as 
weil as other respects the alumni associa- 
tions are of great worth. Every principal 
college is thus represented in leading cities. 
They at once are a proof of the regard of 
graduates for their alma mater, and tend to 
nurture this regard. Their meetings keep 
alive the sentiments of undergraduate years. 
They areasort of ‘third house” to the 
Faculty and board of trust, and in certain 
ways are more important than either. In 
creating a public opinion favorable to the 
colleges they represent they are of great 
value. They direct public attention to the 
institutions, and so are influential in draw- 
ing funds and attracting students. They 
give opportunities for college officers to 
make public declaration of college methods 
and purposes and needs which would other- 
wise remain unknown. This influence, too, 
upon students actually in college is ad- 





vantageous. They are a witness that those 
who are now absorbed in mercantile or 
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professional life regard the training re- 
ceived of old in their college as of value. 
They thus promote earnestness and de- 
velop a spirit of work in the present body 
of students. 

In a larger relation it may be added that 
these alumci associations are of vast ser- 
vice. They tend to unify the best thought 
of some of the best men asto most im- 
portant interests. They thus strengthen, 
through consolidation, the forces of schol- 
arship and of the noblest citizenship. If 
in many cities, as it has been proposed in 
certain towns, all the graduates of all col- 
leges could be formed into one organiza- 
tion for social, philanthropic and educa- 
tional purposes, the irfluence of the col- 
leges and of college men would be greatly 
augmented. Acloser union of educated 
men would directly and indirectly be of 
much service in the development of Ameri- 
can institutions. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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NIHILISM IN RUSSIA. 


BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., 
Epitor oF “THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE,” 


I. 














Tue first question is, from what classes 
do the Nihilists arise? 

In every country there are many theorists 
upon the themes of society and govern- 
ment, whose ideas are impracticable, and 
who meet with no success as public propa- 
gandists. The ruling, prosperous, prop- 
erty-holding classes—all who cherish any 
hope of success ia ordinary conditions— 
either turn a deaf ear or listen with indif. 
ference to their elaborate expositions, or 
draw back in effright from their radical 
schemes. Many of these theorists, lack- 
ing physical bravery, or being more cau- 
tious than their opinions imply, never per- 
form any overt act or seck the opportunity 
of confederacy for such purposes. But a 
fraction are ever ripe and ready for revolu- 
tion. Russia has its full share of these 
persons, and a larger number ready for 
desperate deeds than most other European 
nations. 

Besides these are those whose va- 
garies liein the border-land between the 
realm of reason and the anarchy of. insan- 
ity. Of these many have a genius for con- 
spiracy, and are without fear. But such 
persons could accomplish nothing except 
as individual criminals; and Nibilism as 
an organization could not exist nor become 
such a terrible and vital problem if such 
only were its materials. 

Among the nobility are many who can- 
not hope anything from the perpetuation 
of the existing régime. Several differences 
exist between the condition of the Russian 
nobles and such ideas of nobility as West- 
ern nations possess, and particularly such 
as prevail in the United States, derived 
chiefly from the state of the nobles in 
England. The law of primogeniture does 
not obtain in Russia. There, every son of 
a prince is a prince, every daughter of a 
princess, a princess. Property, also, is 
divided among the children. Before the 
emancipation of the serfs, many of the 
nobles were very improvident, and though 
holding vast estates and many serfs, had 
little ready money and were heavily in 
debt. The emancipation greatly impover- 
ished them. 

From the multiplication of titled persons, 
the subdivision of property, improvident 
habits and pressing debts, many of the 
nobles are in a wretched condition. I found 
nobles engaged in the most menial occupa- 
tions, proud but poor, bitter and desperate. 
Nor is there anything that those of great 
intellectual ability can do, in proportion to 
the number who are without income com- 
mensurate with their necessities, much less 
with their aspirations and rank. From 
this class many discontented spirits arise; 
hoping nothing from what is, they cherish 
vague and boundless hopes from what is 
not. 

The army also furnishes recruits to Nihil- 
ism. Its vastness, poor pay, idleness and 
extreme severity of discipline, contribute 
to this result. Also, notwithstanding the 
rigor of the regiment, the facility for prop- 
agating treasonable sentiments is great. 
Degradation for offenses against etiquette 
and very severe punishment for words 
spoken in haste are exciting causes, While 





I was in St. Petersburg, an officer of the 
Emperor’s Staff, a prince of the highest 
rank, appeared in a uniform, contrary to 
regulations. When rebuked by his supe- 
rior, he answered that ‘* he was tired of 
these eternal parades,” or in words of sim- 
ilar import. In twenty-four hours, by the 
express order of the Emperor, he was de- 
graded almost to the lowest possible mili- 
tary rank. Thus soil is being prepared con- 
stantly for the reception and germination of 
the seeds of Nihilism. 

The students in the various universities 
furnish many of the most enthusiastic, 
persistent and self-risking workers in ‘‘the 
party.” Z. Ragozin, in 1881, commenting 
on the confession of Goldenberg, wrote: 
** Here is a circle of young people, with 
nice, homelike names, gathered round a 
tea table with its hissing samovar—a scene 
which every Russian woman has presided 
over a hundred times. The young men are 
mostly students of Kieff or Kharkoff; the 
girls belong to the same class of unquiet 
spirits. ‘They talk much and loudly; their 
animated gestures and excited faces show 
that they are discussing one of those burn- 
ing questions du jour, which in a certain 
circle turn every social gathering into a 
pandemonium on a small scale, where, 
through dense clouds of cheap cigarette 
smoke, eyes flash, arms are flourished, 
voices ring, sharply isolated or blended into 
a general din; where there is everybody 
to speak and no one to listen. Connu/ We 
have all assisted at some of these unparlia- 
mentary debates where the newly-brewed 
thought revels in ungovernable fermenta- 
tion. But hark! The theme is somewhat 
startling; it isa question of life and death 
which is being canvassed. Judgment is 
being passed on the Governor, Prince Kra- 
potkin, whose brutal ill-treatment of the 
students—both at their Jast mas3 meeting, 
when a troop of Cossacks rode into the 
midst of them plying their nagaikas (horse- 
whips) right and left, and later in the pris- 
onto which many were summarily con- 
signed, calls for retaliation.” 

A looker-on might have supposed that 
nothing would come of this which occurred 
toward the close of December; but on the 
2ist (9th) of February, pursuant to the 
decree of this ‘‘ tea-party,” the Prince was 
assassinated. From then till now many of 
the students in all parts of Russia have un- 
doubtedly been in a state of ferment, and 
many in full sympathy with Nibilism, re- 
joicing in the success of its movements 
though ignorant of its plans or agents, 
while some in every large school have been 
intimate with the master spirits. Intelli- 
gence very lately received by me states 
that instead of the repressive measures 
more recently taken destroying the spirit 
of Nibilism among the students, they have 
intensified it, at the same time leading to 
greater caution and secrecy. 

The Jews furnish many sympathizers 
with the movement. Mauritz Kaufman, 
speaking of this in the Contemporary Re- 
view of December 1880 says: ** The Jews, 
a naturally cautious body, irritated by 
petty oppression, avenge themselves on 
society in becoming colporteurs of incen- 
diary pamphlets, as peddlers in the country, 
or take a more prominent position—like 
Goldenberg,condemned in the last trial, and 
others tried at Odessa some time ago, ac- 
cording to their station and educational 
advantages.” This tells the whole story. 

Notwithstanding the promise made by 
the present Emperor at the time of his 
coronation, the laws are very oppressive 
upon all Dissenters. Even the Ukase of 
toleration contains evidence of the op- 
pression under which they exercise their 
religion. They cannot print their rules of 
discipline, articles of faith or forms of 
ceremony. They are not permitted to erect 
monasteries, nor to make their houses of 
worship to resemble, either in form or ap- 
pearance, achurch. They are not allowed 
that which is a principal part of the re- 
ligious life of the Russian people, to have 
processions; nor can they re-open or build 
new chapels except under the special super- 
vision of the police as to location, nor have 
bells without formal permission. From all 
this arises asympathy with Nihilism, the 
philosophy and manifestation of which are 
set forth by a German resident of Russia 
writing to an English periodical a few years 
since, in these words: ‘‘ Religious dissent- 
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ers, exasperated by the intolerant perse- | from various institutions. The oldest was 


cutions or extortions of the State Church, 
give an unpronounced and unmistakable 
countenance to the movement.” 

The question is often asked: ‘‘ How do 
the peasantry regard Nihilism?” ‘Do 
they know or care anything about it?” 
The great majority of the people are peas- 
an‘s. Alexander II emancipated 42,000,000 
of serfs. Seventy-seven per cent. of the 
whole population follow agriculture. Asa 
whole they are the most miserable, hard- 
working, hopeless class of people I have 
everseen. The portion of land given to 
the peasants is so small that in that cli- 
mate, with the knowledge and means of 
agriculture that they have, they can hardly 
raise enough to live on, much less to pay 
their taxes. The taxes are enormous, 
amounting to as much as the rent of the 
farm, and often to more than that. The 
peasants are compelled by law to remain 
on the land. In many cases, by permission 
of the Mir (the town meeting), they go 
away from their villages and try to earn 
money for the taxes; but as bas been 
stated by every writer on the subject, 
‘‘auxiliary sources of income are neither 
sure nor adequate.” To prevent falling bc~ 
hind with the taxes the peasants starve 
themselves; for, if they fall behind, they 
are subject to distraint and their personal 
property sold. By the operation of the vil- 
lage communal system the land is distrib- 
uted, or rather the peasants are distributed 
upon the land, and the taxes of the District 
paid in bulk. Thus the fortunate and in- 
dustrious have to bear the burdens of the 
incompetent and improvident. The special 
rates for the support of the priests are very 
great, and the number of holidays greater 
than in any other country in the world. 
Brandy ‘‘is deemed a necessity by the 
peasants,” and both its cost and its effects 
add greatly to their burdens. 

In spite of all this they venerate the Czar; 
they are uneducated and hopeless; hence, 
they do not combine and are not extrava- 
gantly described in a passage written by a 
Nihilist: ‘‘ There, all around, as Negrass- 
off, the great poet of the woes and vices of 
modern Russia, sings—‘ There in the depth 
of Russia eternal stillness reigns.’ ‘ Eter- 
pal stillness’ over the fields on which, bend- 
ing over his plow, the peasant toils from 
dawn to nightfall; ‘eternal stillness’ in 
those dark, dreary, dilapidated villages, 
with their black, smoky hu's, looking more 
like kennels than human abodes; ‘ eternal 
stillness’ on the soul of that great heroic 
nation which, with its hands’ unrequited 
toil, with its hear’s blood, has made 
Russia what it now is, reaping for its re- 
ward but misery, ignorance, injustice of 
every kind.” 

I went through several of these villages 
and saw hundreds of these peasants, look- 
ing less clean, less fed, less happy than 
those of the most depressed parts of Ire- 
land, or than the Negro slaves in the South 
before the War in the least prosperous or 
civilized districts. In these circumstances 
many of the peasaats are profoundly dis- 
contented; yet only those who have left 
the villages and spent some time in the 
larger towns and cities, have been infected 
with Nihilism, except where emissaries, 
male or female, have gone among them cir- 
culating tracts, or have informed them ver- 
bally of what is brewing. The riots that 
from time to time occasionally happen, can- 
not justly be connected with Nihbilism. 
Their predisposing causes are misery and 
discontent; theirexciting cause some act of 
localoppression. Since I began this paper 
Stepniak has said: ‘* The peasants are the 
great stumbling-block. What can you 
make of people who think that the greatest 
issue in religion is whether the sign of the 
cross should be made with two fingers or 
three?” 


A comparison of two trials, that of Nov. 
6th (Oct. 25th), 1880, and one which oc- 
curred while I was in Russia, may reflect 
some light on the sort of persons-who do 
the deadly work of Nihilism. In the former 
trial there were three women and thirteen 
men—‘‘girls of twenty-one, twenty-two 
apd twenty-three years of age.” All ex- 
cept one were uncer thirty years of age, 
and only half of them more than twenty- 
five. One of the men was a Polish Catho- 
lic; two were Jews; two had never had any 
education; seven were dismissed students 





a landholder and merchant, whose connec. 
tion with the other prisoners was that of 
financial agent for a personal friend, Dimi. 
tri Lizigoub, who had been executed in 
August of the preceding year (1879). A 
person having detailed knowledge of map 
trials told me these fairly represented the 
active conspira‘ors at and before that time. 
But the fourteen defendants in the great 
trial early in the autumn of 1884, were; 
Lieut.-Col. Michael Ashenbrenner, of the 
Fifty-Nioth. Lubin Regiment; Nicholas 
Pohitonoff, Second Captain of the Ninth Ar. 
tillery Brigade; Nicholas Rogatcheff, Lieu. 
tenant of the Twenty-eighth Artillery Bri. 
gade; Alexander ‘lihanovitch, Sub Lieu. 
tenant of the 13ist. Tiraspo) Regiment; 
Ensign Ivan Youvatcheff, of the Navy; 
Lieut. Baron Alexander Stromberg, of the 
Navy; Vera Figner, anoblewoman; Linboy 
Tchemodanoff, a priest’s daughter; Lind- 
milla Volkenstein, aphysician’s wife; Apol- 
lo Nemolovsky, a priest’s son; Attansy 
Spandony-Basmandjy, a merchant’s son; 
Viadimir Tchnikoff, a nobleman; and 
Vasily Ivancff, a merchant’s son. All 
these were convicted. Eight were 
sentenced to death, including Vera Fig. 
ner, the ‘ beau iful Nihilist,” who had been 
suspected and tracked since 1875, and the 
physician’s wife. The Czar ‘granted life 
to six of these; but Baron Stromberg and 
Lieutenant Rogatcheff were banged, All 
the rest were sent to Siberia for from four 
years to the end of life. The character and 
position of these Nihilists occasioned great 
consternation. Katkoff, of the Mosc>w Ved- 
omosti, said: ** Formerly? our government 
had to deal with students and mechanics, 
and row among the conspirators there are 
officers of the army and navy. A Lieuten- 
ant Colonel cannot be put on the sume foot- 
ing with a dismissed student. God forbid 
that further researches should disclose c>n- 
spirators still higber in rank.” 

To these must be added a number vary- 
ing in different years, of those who from 
sympathy with their friends hanged, im- 
prisoned or exiled, swear eternal hatred to 
the G»vernment and seek to become Nihil- 
ists. This has much to do withthe desper- 
ate abandon of certain female Nihilists of 
the middle class (though some writers as- 
sert that there is no middle class in Rus- 
sis; but for convenience I must use the 
t-rm) and in higher circles. Personal af- 
fection unites others to the enterprises of 
their male friends. 


A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


WAS Il GOOD FOR US THAT WE AL- 
LOWED ONE MAN TO MAKE A HUN- 
DRED MILLION DOLLARS ? 








Tue reader may possibly object to the last 
chapter that it dealt in the equities of the 
case, and therefore had a little too much 
sentiment mixed up with it. He may say 
that it is not a question of equity at all, but 
one of public advantage or of disadvantage, 
and may claim that the subject should be 
treated from this point of view. 

Iam perfectly willing to discuss the sub- 
ject on this basis, because then the founda- 
tion is a great deal stronger than before. 
If you choose to follow me carefully, 
leisurely and thoughtfully, you cannot fail 
to see that it is for your good and for mine 
that any man who wants to be a capitalist, 
and who has a talent for business manage- 
ment, should be allowed to gain all the 
wealth he can, whether one million dollars 
or one hundred millions; and that the more 
he can make by ordinary legitimate busi- 
ness, the better for us all. 

The common belief seems to be that when 
a man gets very rich he does it by collect- 
ing wealth which, but for bim, would have 
been gained by somebody else, who, per- 
haps, deserved it better. There are few or 
no opinions generaily held by men which 
are false under all conditions and in their 
entirety. So, before we deny this popular 
doctrine, let us see in what cases it may be 
true. There is, undoubtedly, a great deal 
of speculation in the business world in 
which one man can gain only what another 
loses. It amounts to about the same thing 
as betting on the future prices of tocks oF 








* Copyright, 1836, by Simon Newcomb. 
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goods. Thousands of people go into Wall | way managers did not work together to the | of Vanderbilt’s money? Did he or theyub- | homes. For leagues and leagues there 


Street to speculate. The large majority 
sre the so called ‘‘lambs,” who are less 
wise than they think. The sharper men 
win the bets made with them and thus 
grow rich. 

Fortunes won in this way are not of the 
slightest conceffa to any one except those 
who make or lose. None of your interests 
are in the slightest degree affected by some 
Wall Street shark gaining a thousand del- 
Jars from each of a thousand other specu- 
jators. If youdo not want to suffer, all 
you have to do is to keep out of Wall 
Street. If you have been a “lamb” you 
have only yourself to blame. If you have 
not, you have lost nothing. Leaving out 
this exceptional case which, as I have said, 
js of no public concern to anybody but 
those who engage in speculation, the only 
way in which a man can make a fortune of 
one hundred milion dollars is by 
doing one hundred million dollars worth 
of good, probably several times over to his 
fellow-men. 

The question now before us may be con- 
sidered under several different aspects. We 
might first inquire whether there is any 
possible way of stopping a man who wants 
to be rich :from making all the money he 
can. If we found that this was not possi- 
ble, we might dispose of the whole matter 
by saying that it is of no use to trouble our- 
selves about it because we cannot help our- 
selves. But I do not propose to dispose of 
the question in this simple way. I want the 
reader to put the question to himself in such 
forms as the following: 

If we could persuade or force men not to 
accumulate more than a certain fixed 
amount of wealth—say one hundred thou- 
sand dollars—would it be to our interest 
to do so? 

If when Mr. Curnelius Vanderbilt had made 
one hundred thousand dollars he had said 
to himself, *‘Tbis is as much wealth as one 
needs or ought to possess; I will therefore 
retire from business and make no more 
money,” would we have been better or 
worse off on account of that resolution on 
his part? 

To answer this question we must exam- 
ine the history of the case, and learn 
how Cornelius Vanderbilt gained his 
wealth. The reader probably knows this 
as well as I do; so all I need todo is to give 
a short summary of the well-known facts in 
the case. 

When still quite young, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt was the owner of several small 
steamboats which he managed himself. He 
was so successful that before reaching 
middle age he was, for those times, a very 
wealthy man. Did he become so by injur- 
ing any one else? I think not. He never 
forced a man on board his boat who did not 
want to go; never carried a pound of freight 
which the owner did not want carried; 
never charged more for fare or freight than 
the people to whom he rendered the service 
were willing to give. Nobody ever paid 
him for his service more than he would 
have to pay any one else. His only advant- 
age lay in the fact that he knew how to ren- 
der more service at a given outlay of labor 
and money than anybody else did. He 
bought the kind of boats which other peo- 
ple found it pleasant to travel upon. He 
sent them to the places they were most 
wanted, and took people where they most 
wanted to go, at the times most conve- 
nient forthem. He selected good men to run 
his boats, and while putting into them 
whatever the public liked to have, he was 
careful never to waste labor or money in 
doing what people did not want done. 


As he made money he bougbt more 
steamboats, thus extending his operations 
over a much wider area than before. Thus 
he carried more and more people where 
they wanted to go, and brought more and 
more goods where they were wanted. It 
was through becoming rich that he was en- 
abled to build these new boats, and, having 
built them, he managed on the same prin- 
ciple as before; that is he sent them where 
thousands of people were most desirous to 
have them go, and brought goods from 
various parts of the continent to the places 
where people most wanted them. 

When he had thus gained several mil- 
lions of dollars by rendering, we may sup- 
pose, a dollar’s worth of service to each o 

several million of people, he saw that rail- 





best advantage, and did not convey their 
millions of passengers and their enormous 
quantities of freight in the most advantage- 
ous and economical manner. So he pro- 
ceeded to purchase the stock of the Harlem 
Railroad, the Hudson River, the New York 
Central and the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern, and finally succeeded in induc- 
ing the owners of a line of road extending 
all the way from New York to Chicago to 
place the whole under his management. 
The result of this was that he was able to 
bring the breadstuffs of the West to New 
York State more cheaply and expeditiously 
than they were ever brought before, and 
thus enable millions uf people to buy their 
flour at a lower price. 

As in his early steamboat life, he never 
demanded from one of his million of pas- 
sepgers more money for a ticket than the 
passenger deemed it to his advantage to 
pay, and never charged a dollar more 
freight than merchants were willing to-give. 
Competing lines were in operation, and 
every one had his chance to send by other 
lines, or not to send at all. The result was 
a continual addition to his fortune, amount- 
ing to several millions of dollars a year. 

At this point, dear reader, do not aban- 
don business for sentiment by saying that 
I am eulogizing a very selfish man. Iam 
only stating the eesential facts and leaving 
out the non-essential ones. You may, if 
you choose, call him a greedy, grasping, 
bloated, inhuman being. But that would 
be mere sentiment and not business. If 
the ten millions of people to whom he 
brought bread all the way from Chicago, 
and the hundreds of millions whom he car- 
ried on his railway were benefited by the 
services, as they undoubtedly were, his 
personal qualities do not affect the ques- 
tion at all. Nut one man out of a thousand 
ever sat eyes upon him, or wasin any way 
injured by his selfishness. Let us, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to a busiuess view 
of the facts. 

Suppose, now, that Mr. Vanderbilt, when 
he found his little steamboats so success- 
ful that he had gained a hundred thousand 
dollars from them, had said: ‘‘This is 
money enough for one’man, and I will now 
let some one else manage this business 
while I, to show my belief in the dignity 
and rights of labor, will work as a mere 
hand on a steamboat.” What would have 
been the result? The enterprise which sub- 
sequently sent a line of steamers to Galves- 
ton and the Isthmus would either have 
been wanting, or would have been delayed 
for several years. A million of people 
would have had to wait two or three years 
for the advantages of shipping and travel- 
ing which Vanderbilt gave them; and, 
when they finally got them, the boats would 
not have been so much to their liking, and 
the freight would have been more expen- 
sive. We may suppose that the disadvan- 
tage of a mitlion of people would have 
averaged one or two dollarsa year to each 
person for a number of years. Of course 
they would never have been aware of these 
disadvantages, nor think that the eccentric 
man who was working as a common hand 
when he had the ability to be a first-class 
manager would have served taem much 
better had he continued to manage. But 
their ignorance would not have changed 
the fact that here would have been a great 
waste of valuable power. 

So withthe railwaye. If Vanderbilt had 
not got control of the roads I have de- 
scribed, the unity of management which is 
so necessary in working a road would have 
been delayed for several years; perhaps 
untii the present time; so that freight and 
passengers would not have been carried so 
expeditiously as they now are. Moreover 
the managers, not being so able as Vanderbilt 
to prevent all loss and waste on the road, 
people would probably have had to pay a 
little more on the average for their tickets. 
Thus everybody would have been worse 
off, rather than better. It is on a large 
scale what we supposed to take place among 
the Patagonians in our last talk. The man 
who merely showed them how to use a gun 
benefited not only himself but them also, 
by enablicg them to get food much more 

advantageously than before. 

But there is more yet to be said. Before 
we can consider the questiun satisfactorily 
settled we must inquire who got the benefit 





lic get the good of it? Here I have to 
make a statement which at first blush may 
appear a paradox; but it appears so only 
to those who have failed to look clearly at 
the facts. I say that Vanderbilt never got 
apy use of his money, except his board, 
clothing, house rent, and appliances for 
the personal pleasure and comfort for him- 
self and friends. The sole benefit of all 
the rest of bis wealth went entirely to the 
public. It is one of the great vices of our 
times that we think and talk about wealthy 
men as if they had the sole enjoyment of 
their wealth. But all they really enjoy is 
the laborious privilege of managing it and 
the sentimental pleasure of calling it theirs. 
If Vanderbilt had said, ‘‘ Now this is my 
railroad, and [ shall not carry freight on 
in for anybody else, and will only bring 
food for my own family and 
give excursions to my own friends,” then 
the case would have been different and the 
road would have been of no use to the pub- 
lic. But of all the freight brought over 
the road, how much did Mr. Vanderbilt 
ever get? Of course, you know very well, 
not enough to even think of or mention. 
But, you may reply, everybody else who got 
freight carried over his road had to pay 
him for it. Very well, what did he do 
with the money they paid him? Nine- 
tenths of it he paidto laborers. With a 
good part of the other tenth he laid new 
steel rails over the whole road from New 
York to Chicago, by which passengers and 
freight were brought more quickly and 
cheaply than ever before. For whose 
benefit was that? Evidently it was for the 
benefit of the passengers and the public, 
because after the steel rails were laid they 
paid Vanderbilt less moaey for the service 
than they did before, and they got carried 
faster. But, you may say, they still have 
to pay him. Yes, but how insignificant 
the amount they paid him compared with 
the value of the service rendered. Let us 
again ask what he did with the money he 
received for this important service? A 
portion of it he expended in building him- 
self a house and filling it with pictures and 
furniture. What he expended in this way 
was all that he applied to his own uses. It 
was a small fraction of what he received 
for freight. He spent the remainder direct- 
ly or indirectly in building new roads and in 
other business enterprises for the public. 
When I say he did this indirectly I mean 
that he loaned the money to others to ex- 
pend in this way,and thus enabled them to 
build railroads and steamboats, which they 
otherwise could not have built. 

I tLink J] have made it clear beyond a cavil 
that it was to your benefit and my benefit that 
Vanderbilt did not stop making money to be- 
come a steamboat hand, but that his grasp- 
ing love of wealth prompted him to en- 
gage in managing steamboats and railways 
with such success that he accumulated 
more than a hundred millions of dollars. 

WasHinertonr, D. C, 





JUNE. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 








Waatever the rigors of our Northern 
winters, the compensation comes with the 
opening days of June. The perfection of 
the year is never reached until she trails 
her garments through our valleys and along 
our hills. Then every pilgrim of summer 
has arrived, and in thousands of the wind- 
rocked homes expectant mothers sit brood- 
ing over tiny eggs, each one potential 
‘*miracles ef music,” while over them their 
mates hang or flutter, pouring into listen- 
ing ears unbroken raptures of song. Every- 
where the flowers have thickened in num- 
ber and deepened in bloom. The ‘‘ wan 
white things” of early spring, the delicate 
pinks, the pale azures have given way to 
the rudiy glow of nodding columbines 
and the brilliant gray-blues of the phlox. 

One drifts through the dawning glories 
of the year, the inconstancies of April, 
the creamy blooms of May, to touch at last 
the earthly paradise when June is reached. 
I can imagine nothing lovelier in landscape 
than our Northern hills when robed in the 
wonderful opulence of this perfect month. 
Every hight is then a coign of vantage, 
beneath which lie, in indescribable beauty, 
meadow and wold, the glint of sparkling 
waters, the slumberous quiet of rural 





stretch the broken but  ever-recurring 
masses of woodland, set in soft fringes of 
smoky shadows, which act upon the tired 
soul like opiates of poppy and mandragora. 
The beaten road-beds, like threads of gold, 
wind through the valleys and over the hills, 
parting billowy seas of verdure. The 
waters of the great inland sea, pouring in 
immense volume into the broad mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, with the laurentian hills 
fading into delicate amethystine mists, 
rim the farnorthern horizon, while wooded 
headlands filagree the blue sky or lovely 
stretches of meadow lie banked against it 
at every other point of the compass. 

But while “he distant contours are lovely 
beyond words, the minutest details are still 
more enchanting. The bloom ofthe spring 
still lingers, the tenderness of unripened 
promise is still apparent, yet crowned with 
unmistakable signs of fruition. Lissome yet 
mature, a child and yet a woman, June lin- 
gers for the moment on her threshold, as if 
conscious of the beauty of the past and un- 
certain of its future. These seeming pauses 
in the great mother’s work are enchanting 
from their very infrequency. The languid 
heats of summer are yet beyond; the 
breath of winter, no longer gelid, still tem- 
pers the sinews as with steel. Like the 
bouquet of old wine it swectens the senses; 
it sends a virile thrill along the spinal 
column; the heel beats along the highway 
with all the verve of a drum-tap; the air 
which June distills gives life like Soma. 
What is the intoxicant of this rare atmos- 
phere, touched everywhere with a dusky 
effulgence as if the very sunshine was 
sifted through a boscage of emerald? The 
hills are steeped in it, the woods are bathed 
in its mists, the intervales are tinted with 
its restful colors. Does the toning mastery 
come from the volatile fragrances which 
the sun distills out of the overflowing 
opulence of the green earth? 

The meadows, immense seas of verdure, 
are illumined with the clotted gold of but- 
tercups. How their dainty chalices glisten 
as across broad fields they make “‘ sunshine 
rifts of splendor.” Daisies, too, the bane 
of the improvident farmer, spread their 
silver-rayed bosses of gold like rifts of 
driven snow. Not all the poetic associa- 
tions of the ages, not all the praises of 
Chaucer or Wordsworth or Burns, not the 
historic and mythic lore bound up in their 
starry ey2s, type of Ophelia’s virgin bloom, 
of St. Louis’s love for Marguerite, will 
ever make them other than a pest in these 
broad intervales. Daintier bloom than but- 
tercup or daisy find home in these grassy 
cradles, gold-eyed blossoms that turn to 
pulpy fruit, crimson cones alike fragant and 
melting; and where hidden springs make 
darker tangles of verdure, violets of every 
heavenly tint from lapis lazuli to amethyst 
spread ankle-deep in masses of unbroken 
blossoms: : 

“ Bright mosaics that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tesselate.” 

Along the hill-sides grow ‘* musky 
breathed” wild roses or straggling patches 
of sweet-brier, ‘‘whose perfume is purest 
ottar, whose petals are steeped in crimson.” 
Columbines, dyed in every glory of the sun- 
set, nod and glow in every rocky crevice. 
The mountain ashes are masses of bloom; 
the locusts are censers of fragrance. Dense 
corymbs of the elderberry gleam in every 
hedgerow; in regal loveliness the fleur de 
lis, ‘born in the purple,” bends with the 
sedges by the brook to make ‘“‘ the world 
more fair and sweet.” Life everywhere is 
riant, everywhere glorified, and as if in 
compensation, the minutest things in Na- 
ture are the loveliest. Is it as a reward for 
the loving eye that the Great Architect 
touches with deftest and utmost cunning 
the seemingly unconsidered objects of his 
creation? The flowers that star the cyl- 
indrical spikes of the mullein might have 
been dipped in baths in which aureolas 
bave been dissolved. A single thread of 
moss is Nature’s teleology, anticipating her 
grandest archetypes; the stones in the wall 
are lichened with a superfluous glory; the 
diatoms that float in millions unseen before 
the eye, tbat cover sea and land in numbers 
that cannot be counted, ‘‘ are more richly 
avd elaborately carved than the costliest 
bracelet on the arm of a queen.” Every 
lawn, ‘‘dim with morning’s dew,” is grot- 
toed with splendors; every June day lights 
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around of glories ‘‘by human eye unseen.” 
For who can catch and hold the illusive 
loveliness of one of these long, perfect days 
in early June? The painter may imitate 
the opulence of its colors, transfigure in a 
measure the sheen of its draperies; but the 
atmospheric effects, the shadows into which 
the eye penetrates, which the flowers per- 
fume, which the nut-hatch makes resonant 
with his call, are beyond his touch. The 
poet may interfuse his song with its har- 
monies, his lines may pulse and lapse, melt 
and flow with all the rhythm of its flowing 
waters, and yet the results, measured by 
the June itself, be barren. One must “ mix 
the blood with its sunshine, and take its 
wind into its pulses,” press its mosses with 
his footsteps, drink into every avenue of 
his senses its colors, its fragrancies, its 
dialects, the crooning of the cat-bird, the 
drone of bees, the voices of expanding 
vegetation; bathe in its atmosphere, virile 
yet soft as the sweet South; dine off its 
pungent mints, its melting strawberries; 
browse on its aromatic birches; feel his 
days, like a woof, shot through and 
through with its sunshine, the interlacing 
flight of the swallows, the glint of leaf- 
roofed waters, the wonderful lights and 
shades which are beyond brush or voice or 
peo, embodiments of beauty mirrored 
only in the depths of the soul, and even 
then but catch the passing shadows of its 
wondrous beauties. 

Here on the river’s bank the sunshine 
flecks the willows with a kindred gold. 
From their ripe blossoms radiate waves of 
perfume almost overwhelming in sweet- 
ness. Innumerable bees flit in and out, 
filling the air with their drowsy monotones. 
*‘In dreamy silence the mystic butterfly ” 
floats under the green leaves. The yellow 
birds people the branches with their ex- 
quisite architectures, and through the long 
mornings they preen their golden breasts or 
drop from their swelling throats roundelays 
of exquisite sweetness. Here, too, the cat- 
bird builds his wattled house of bark and 
croons for hours his subtle music before he 
pours it forth inthe full tide of song. From 
the thickets in the pasture the brown 
tbrush responds in kindred but far sweeter 
notes. A starling from the top of a scrag- 
gy hemlock flutes his okalee, and then sails, 
mirroring his red epaulets in the river, to 
the woven nest hid in the bunch of sweet 
flag on the further shore. The tinkling, in- 
describable winterslee of the bobolink floats 
with the fragrance of the distant meadows. 
An oriole winds his rattle as a prelude to 
the vibrant music he will send thrilling 
through the elm’s long, drooping branches. 
A song-sparrow sings, then sings again and 
again, his brilliant repertoire. The June 
air is full of other bird songs; but they all 
lack the fervor of May. The cries of young 
"birds are mingled with the maturer notes; 
it is not the lover but the teacher who 
climbs the liquid bars of song. ‘The aban- 
don of feathered minstrelsy is over, and 
as the month wanes, the voices pulse at less 
frequent intervals or change into simple 
calls. 


The slumberous woodlands extend in far 
reaching stretches of perfect maples and 
beeches, each loveliest of forest-trees, their 
supple leaves as yet giving no voice to the 
touches of the wind, their solitudes broken 
by the song of the hermit-thrush, the lonely 
call of the veery, or the shrill yarups of 
the yellow hammer. The squirrel greets 
you with his wild mockery, the cuckoo, 
bird of mystery, gives his guttural call from 
the tree top above you, the ground robin 
rustles the dead leaves in his busy scratch- 
ing, or the partridge startles with his re- 
sounding thunder. Bloom and fragrance 
add charm to the lovely corridors. The 
purple phlox is knee deep, creamy dicen- 
tras hang pendant in their delicate fringes 
of verdure, beds of Solomon’s seal spread in 
snowy spikes. Here are broad cushions of 
loveliest mosses, over which the mitchella 
lays its twin tubular blossoms, creamy, 
velvety and fragrant. Ferns are everywhere 
—elegant drooping fronds, Nature’s own in- 
comparable lace-work. The opulence of 
this month of bloom is too all-pervading 
for mere cataloguing ; it is beyond superla- 
tives. One can only feel the thrill of its en- 
chantments. From any one of these forest 
monarchs might step a sylvan beauty such 
as haunted ‘he imagination of Ariosto. 
Within these lovely corridors one might re- 





enact the most romantic episodes of the 
Mabinogion or the Morte d@ Arthur and 
think them but the ordinary experiences 
of the work-day world. Here the myths 
of fairyland, the woodsy sprites, the elfin 
folk of medizval times seem not impossible. 
Under this leafy bass-wood, the Old World 
linden, heroes, as in folk-tales, might well 
fall under the spell of enchantment, stupe- 
fied by the sweet breath of its blossoms. 

An “ effulgence of bright color increate,” 
ifone may misquote Milton, breaks the 
seeming monotony of the all-pervading 
verdure. Everywhere ‘in the green de- 
light of leafy luxury,” leaves rise, bank 
upon bank, shot through with light and 
air, massed yet disentangled, one unbroken 
emerald, yet full of contrasts and individual 
life. How delicate and translucent each 
leaf! Hold one up and see how sharply 
defined the shadows show through. The 
sunshine penetrates and illumines it as if 
it were the most delicate piece of porce- 
lain. It is this leafy transparency that 
gives tothe early June woods its delicate 
aerial shadows, not dense and hard as in 
midsummer, but full of the gold of the 
sunshine, sifted, softened, made restful by 
the millions of emerald lattices through 
which it penetrates. And then what deli- 
cate gradation of tints. Beside the foliage 
of the red oak that of the white is a golden 
green; the hickory and beech, ovoid and 
ribbed alike, are yet distinguishable from 
their coloring alone. The poplars are dark 
green on their upper surfaces; the somber 
spines of the hemlocks are starred with 
flecks of lightest emerald; the maples and 
ashes and birches have each their in- 
dividual color. And yet this green, lav- 
ished with such prodigality by Nature, de- 
livered from her laboratories in millions of 
tons, escapes the test of the chemist and 
rewards him with but a guess as to its com- 
ponent parts. 

And yet, after all, the beauty of June is in 
its grass—God’s carpet, soft, compact, 
elastic, responsive to wind and sun, thick” 
ening where tread upon, covering as with a 
mantle of charity the sins and follies of 
mankind. The cannon ball may seethe and 
scarify it, the fierce meeting of contending 
hosts moisten it with life’s red tides, and 
yet in a little while it will heal the ghastly 
wounds and transmute the blood of the 
slain into the honeyed crimsons of clover 
blooms. One who has never seen can have 
but faint conceptions of the opulence of our 
Northern meadows, stretching miles and 
miles, waist deep, with every breath of 
wind, waving with enchanting grace, love- 
liest and least considered of all green things. 
How the sunshine kisses it; how ‘the 
music moans of the wind” lingers in its 
tangles; how the clover, ‘‘ the green earth’s 
lover,” reddens it. ‘No other glory vies 
with its exceeding glory.” It is the pas- 
ture land of all living things, sweet and in- 
nocuous; of all its thousands of species but 
one known to contain anything deleterious 
to life. With what unstinted wealth it 
grows; here, waving in millions upon mil- 
lions of dainty panicles, the faintest blush 
of crimson touching its tiny flowers, yet 
multiplied until it seems an amethystine 
sea, there spreading acre upon acre in long, 
compact, cylindrical spikes; here shaking 
in thin, plumous feathers, there lifting 
golden censers holding imprisoned the in- 
describable odors which make old barns 
forever fragrant, imparting no perfume to 
the touch, sweet only when the scythe and 
sun have done their office. How it thickens 
along the uplands, riots in the wooded 
glades, crowds the cat-tails in the swamps 
‘‘filled with ripe summer to the very edge.” 
Well may the bobolink and the meadow- 
lark and the song-sparrow make their 
homes within its luscious tangles; and, 
despite its commonness, its seeming insig- 
nificance, well may Ruskin say that not the 
gorgeous flowers that beam in the summer 
air, stately palm or pine, strong ash or oak, 
scented citron or burdened vine, is by God 
80 highly graced. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





A cERTAIN Parliamentary law has often 
plagued elected members. When the late Lord 
Redesdale succeeded his father in 1830 he was 
unable to take his seat in the House of Lords 
for months, because his certificate of baptism 
could not be found. The late Lord Chesterfield 
was kept out for two years under similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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Iy now, in our endeavor to evangelize 
the heathen, we abandon the doctrinal pos- 
tulate thatonly they who in this life hear 
and obey the Gospel are eternally saved, 
and affirm in addition, as involved in the 
confession, that all who die in infancy are 
the subjects of atoning and renewing grace, 
that the Christian Church, in preaching the 
Gospel, is not charged with the duty of 
winnowing the wheat from the chaff, of 
gathering from out of the nations the 
elect souls whom God has chosen as the 
heirs of glory, are we thrust back upon 
the simple command of our Lord? Are we 
left to work in the dark, without definite 
and intelligible aim in our difficult and 
heroic endeavor? What are we set speci- 
fically to do? 

It seems to me that we need to read once 
more, and with greater care, the terms of 
our Divine Commissioner. In its double 
form, as given by Matthew and by Mark, it 
summons us to preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and to make disciples of all na- 
tions. If this means anything, it means 
that evangelization must be personal in its 
method, and national in its scope and aim. 
It must begin with the individual, securing 
his voluntary acceptance of the Gospel; 
but it must not be content with anything 
less than a radical and complete revolu- 
tion in national customs and institutions. 
Neither at home, nor abroad, does the re- 
sponsibility of the Church terminate with 
conversion; otherwise, it might be the dic- 
tate of wisdom to make the guillotine a 
part of our ecclesiastical machinery, where 
each one, in his turn, after credible evi- 
dence of his regeneration, could at once be 
dispatched to the Heaven for which faith 
had prepared him. Why should he be left 
aday to contend with evil passions, to 
bring reproach upon the cause of Christ, to 
furnish ground for skeptical sneers, and so 
retard the faith of others? There are hun- 
dreds in the Church, and in posts of re- 
sponsible leadership, but for whom hun- 
dreds of others would not now be out of 
the visible fold. Or if the fallibility of 
human judgment makes it imprac- 
ticable to invest the Church with such 
power, why is not the redemptive system 
so administered as to secure an immediate 
translation to eternal felicity, upon conver- 
sion, if the sole or supreme design of the 
preaching of the Gospel concerns the gath- 
ering of God’s elect? And if all who die in 
infancy are saved, and our business is 
mainly to incrcase the number of the re- 
deemed, why not leave scarlet fever and 
diphtheria to range unchecked among the 
children? Why not encourage and promote 
the vices of heathenism, one of whose sad- 
dest fruits is the enormous percentage of 
infant mortality? Ought we not to pray 
that a blight may fall upon pagan child- 
hood, seeing that each infant grave is a 
monument of redeeming mercy? Why 
should we not regard Herod as an angel of 
divine compassion, whose sword sent more 
recruits to Heaven in a single night than 
the most devoted missionary persuades in 
a lifetime? 

Such questions may seem blasphemous 
and flippant, but it is not want of earnest- 
ness nor. of reverence that raises these 
queries. The instant and emphatic repudia- 
tion of such suggestions proves the utter 
inadequacy of the view that the earthly life 
is only a period of moral probation for the 
future; that its main significance is deter- 
termined by its relation to the issues of 
final judgment. The sanctity of the cradle 
implies the eternal and present dignity of 
our mortallife. Eternity is here. Murder, 
whether by deliberate intent or by neg- 
lect, is a crime only because mortal exist- 
ence has an inviolable worth. That con- 
viction abides, and gathers growing 
strength, in spite of theories that logically 
compel the opposite conclusion. And the 
Master’s command sanctions that convic- 
tion. It makes regeneration initial, but 
not final. It insists on personal disciple- 
ship as the indispensable condition to na- 
tional conversion, and as designed ultimate- 
ly to secure it. The Chinaman and the 
African are to be made Christians, that 
China and Africa may be redeemed. 















It has become one of the commonplaces 
of religious speech to say that the Jewish 
traditional idea of the Messiah’s kingship 
in our Lord’s day, was carnal and politica). 
and that in the profound antagonism Se. 
tween Christ and the body of Israel’s con. 
stituted religious teachers, on this matter 
is to be found the proxittmte cause of their 
hatred and of his death. But it is fair to 
inquire whether the antagonism concerneq 
the thing itself, or the methods by which 
the aim was to be secured. It was the use 
of the sword that our Lord rebuked; that 
he did not abandon the idea of a kingdom 
of God on the earth, and including alj 
lands and peoples, is plain from the prayer 
he taught his disciples. There is danger 
of our forgetting this dominant thought of 
ancient prophecy, and so suspending the 
throne of Christ in mid-air, without solid 
terrestrial support, relegating his soy. 
ereignty to departed and redeemed souls, 
And yet, our insistance that Christianity js 
pre-eminently a historical religion ought 
long since to have emancipated us from 
this ghostly conception of the Christly 
kingship. It deals with time in the light 
of eternity, with the earth which man 
habits as the arena on which the power 
of an endless life is to be invested with liy- 
ing and transfiguring supremacy. The 
Kingdom of God is ‘‘ righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost”; it cometh not 
by observation, by the might of armies and 
the worldly shrewdness of state-craft. Its 
weapons are spiritual, subduing the reason, 
the conscience and the will, securing vol- 
untary and glad submission and obedi- 
ence; but they are mighty in pulling down 
the Satanic strongholds, and their energy 
contemplates the conquest of this present 
world. He, it seems to me, has read his 
Bible to very little profit who beholds in 
the travail of the ages simply the out- 
reach of God’s hand, here and there pluck. 
ing asoulfrom Hell. Abraham is called, 
not merely, nor even mainly, that his own 
soul may be rescued, but that he may be- 
come the father of the faithful, the founder 
of a new ard peculiar commonwealth 
through whom all nations and times are to 
be permanently enriched, Moses is sum- 
moned to expound the moral law for the 
world. Dauiel sees the image of go!d, sil- 
ver, brass, iron and clay, symbol of civil 
and secular government, crumbling at the 
touch of a stone hurled by invisible hands, 
and that stoae occupies the vacant place, 
pushing its broad base far beyond until it 
grows into a mountain and fills the whole 
earth—type of a universal and enduring 
kingdom. The Old Testament prophets 
are full of this thought, of a historical 
triumph of truth and goodness, and the 
Seer at Patmos had the same vision of 
glory. To found a kingdom on earth, our 
Lord declared to be his mission; for its ad- 
vent he taught us to pray, and its realiza- 
tion in time and in history is the peculiar 
mission of Christianity. Among the great 
thoughts common to the Old and the New 
Testaments is that of the ‘‘ Kingdom of 
God,” a phrase recorded not less than a 
hundred and forty times in the gospels and 
the epistles. Its impending advent was 
the uniform theme of our Lord’s preaching 
as it formed the burden of John the Bap- 
tist’s cry; and both emphasized it as the 
most urgent of all motives to immediate 
repentance. The Sermon on the Mount is 
an exposition of the constitution of the 
heavenly empire; the parables illustrate it; 
the miracles reflect it; the manger and the 
cross revolve sround it. The birth at Beth- 
lehem was signalized by the presentation 
of royal gifts brought from afar, and, in the 
presence of Caiaphas and Pilate, Jesus de- 
clared that he had come to found a king- 
dom and assume acrown. When he com- 
missioned the twelve, and when he sent out 
the seventy, he bade them go forth preach- 
ing that the kingdom of God was at hand; 
and his last charge only repeated the earlier 
orders. How scrupulously and diligently 
that charge was obeyed, the Book of Acts 
incidentally shows, where once and again 
the preaching of Peter, of Philip, of Barna- 
bas, and pre-eminently of Paul, is described 
as ‘‘ preaching the kingdom of God.” And 
the ministry of John the Baptist is spoken 
of as reproducing the Spirit and power of 
Elijah, the most majestic of the prophets— 
as if John’s message concerning the king- 
dom of God gathered up the ministries 
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of Enoch and Nosh, and Abraham and 
David, and Isaiah, and of all whose lips had 
been touched with the sacred fire. 

“< Kingdomof God” is a phrase of large 
meaning in the prophetic and apostolic 
vocabulary. It represents the body and 
substance of the redemptive plan in its 
historical issues. It articulates the germi- 
nant thought of all the Scriptures; it rep- 
resents the moving force and the final 
cause of all dispensations; it constitutes 
the focal point of all activities in Heaven 
and on earth. In our later theological 
literature increased and increasing atten- 
tion has been paid to this intensely practi- 
cal task, to whose accomplishment the 
Church is summoned, and for whose attain- 
ment her Great Head ascended and is seated 
at the right hand of God. Only by empha- 
sizing the historical triumph of Christianity 
as the immediate aim upon which the Lord 
would have us concentrate our energies, in 
whose behalf he claims our persons and 
gifts, can we understand why forty long cen- 
turies passed away before the *‘ Desire of 
nations” appeared. It was the ‘‘ fullness of 
the time” for which God waited, the divine 
purpose involving historical and national 
preparations on the largest scale, and 
equally implying historical results of cor- 
responding magnitude and glory. That 
result is clearly indicated in the symbolism 
of the Apocalypse, where, as the Seventh 
angel sounded his trumpet, the celestial 
voices shouted: ‘‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, 
and of his Christ; and he shall reign forever 
and ever.” That was the voice of prophecy, 
not the testimony of history; but the fu- 
ture was framed in the present tense, so 
vivid was the vision, and the travail of 
time will not be ended until the actual cor- 
responds to the ideal. Of that kingdom 
we are the heralds and pioneers; to secure 
its universal and enduring supremacy on 
the earth is our high task; not to set up an 
“imperium in imperio,” but to lodge in 
human nature and in social institutions 
throughout all the continents and isles of 
the sea such a knowledge and love of 
righteousness as to make the world the 
abode of purity and peace. 

Our philosophy of human life has been 
altogether too meager. Our estimate of 
history has been singularly inadequate. 
We have been disposed to regard the pres- 
ent life as full only of vanity, as indeed it 
isto him who uses it mainly for eating, 
drinking, getting rich and being merry. 
But now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation. The future has no dig- 
nity that does not fill each passing hour, 
and eternity is the pulse, the throbbing 
heart, of time. The last days are upon us, 
in which God has spoken to us by his Son. 
And, therefore, the present life is not a 
temporary scaffolding, but the deep and 
broad foundation God is laying by human 
hands for the temple of his building; and 
the history slowly syllabling itself in the 
world’s conversion is the first and forma- 
tive chapter in the glorious records of 
eternity. The present prosaic earth is the 
territory we are summoned to subdue to 
the obedience of Jesus Christ; the tenants 
of the intermediate state—the dead and the 
unborn—need not be the objects of our 
solicitude, as they: certainly cannot be the 
Objects of our ministry. Here, where sin 
threw down the gauge of battle, and made 
man anexile from Paradise, the conflict is 
to be fought out to its bitter end, until Eden 
comes back with a'fairer and a perennial 
beauty. What Socialism blindly aims at, 
through revolutionary and anarchical meas- 
ures, Christianity is fitted and destined to 
accomplish for man. The cry of the poor 
is to be answered. The meek are to inherit 
the earth. Every crushing burden is to 
be loosed, every yoke of oppression is to be 
broken. Ignorance is to be supplanted by 
the wisdom whose beginning is the fear of 
the Lord. Drunkenness is to be extermi- 
nated. Sabbath desecration is to cease. The 
monster of lust is to be east into the bot- 
tomless pit. The idolatries and the cruel- 
ties of paganism are to be swept away. 
And all this is to be done, not by repressive 
and primitive legislation, but by the ex- 
Pansive and conquering energy entering 
into individual souls through faith in Jesus 
Christ as he is revealed in the Gospel. 

For myself, this thought stirs me more 
deeply as I become more familiar with its 


greatness; and in it I discern the motive to 
an upquenchable missionary enthusiasm, 
which, when it does come upon the Church, 
will be nothing less than a baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire. If my testimony 
appear extravagant, its force is due to the 
keen pain of discovery that the old, tradi- 
tional motive for the world’s evangeliza- 
tion had ceased to command my assent, 
long before the great thought of the “* King- 
dom of God” framed itself to my restless 
and eager search. The phrase had been 
familiar to my lips for years, but its mean- 
ing flashed upon me like a new revelation. 
Before that thought, the Soul is free and 
buoyant, hope knows no faintness, courage 
knows no faltering. Under the leadership 
of Jesus Christ, and with his Gospel in our 
hands, we are charged to found the King- 
dom of Heaven, everywhere and among all 
men to supplant sin by holiness, ignorance 
by Knowledge, hatred by love. We are 
not the appointed agents of the penal jus- 
tice of God, the guardians, prophets and 
executors of his retributive righteousness, 
commissioned to push the divisive line that 
separates Heaven from Hell. I rejoice with 
trembling when I think that no such burden 
of intolerable responsibility rests upon any 
creature; the historical triumph of our 
holy religion is the secret of our calling. 
That, under God and with our divine equip- 
ment, we can accomplish. The ardor'gene- 
rated by this interpretation of our vocation 
is akin to patriotism. It is patriotism of the 
highest order. What other motive is there 
that moves men sospontaneously,so might- 
ily, so long? Are there any sacrifices of life 
and of treasure that men will not make for 
their country? And to plant everywhere 
the reign of holy love, to unite all men in 
the bonds of righteousness and peace, until 
the invisible and eternal kingdom of God 
pervades and purifies and perfects all the 
kingdoms of earth, as the blood carries 
health to the veins and bloom to the cheek, 
is not that the grandest and worthiest of 
aims? Is not that a motive before whose ex- 
pulsive power all speculative and scholastic 
theories must give way, the solar fire lifting 
and dispersing forever the vapors of an am- 
bitious philosophy,seeking to penetrate the 
mysteries of the eternal judgment? Be 
that philosophy old or new, it has no place 
in a biblical theology of missions. Specu- 
late men will, and speculate they must; but 
no speculation, dealing with matters that 
God has reserved exclusively to himself, 
may claim recognition, nor even hearing, 
when the tribes of Israel gather to plan 
and to pray for the world’s conversion. 
And this is my plea, that, under the un- 
furled banner of him who died and rose 
again, and liveth forevermore, engaged at 
his command in the endeavor to secure the 
historical triumph of Christianity in the 
earth, by the preaching of his Gospel, the 
platform of the American Board has not an 
inch to spare tor disputations in theodicy. 
The task before us is one whose success- 
ful performance must have far-reaching re- 
sults; for the earth has no isolated exist- 
ence. Even in its physical constitution 
and structure it is an integral part of a 
great system, linked by invisible ties to the 
entire material universe. There can be no 
true science of the earth which does not 
include a science of the heavens; for 
the energies that move the tides and occa- 
sion the seasons, and build up vegetable 
organisms, and sustain animal forms, and 
give to man his frame and habitation, are 
energies whose sources are hidden and 
whose range seems boundless. All worlds 
are held in their grasp, andshaped by them. 
The great apostle intimates that the re- 
demptive work of Christ has an equally 
universal import. It is not for men alone, 
but for angels as well. The atonement is 
represented not only as the procuring’cause 
of the penitent sinner’s pardon, but also as 
securing the restoration of a broken uni- 
versal harmony—God being in Christ not 
only for the reconciliation of the world, 
but of all things in earth and in Heaven. 
And the vocation of the Church in the 
preaching of the Gospel and the conversion 
of the nations, is spoken of as being 
the disclosure, ‘“‘unto the principali- 
ties and the powers in the heavenly 
places,” and according ‘‘to the eternal 
purpose,” of ‘*the manifold wisdom of 





God.” Here is an estimate of history truly 
sublime. The light of the Gospel, in the 





homes of mortal men, is to be the radiance of 
the universe. The redemption of the earth 
is to be an unspeakable blessing to God’s 
universal government. Man’s apostasy has 
not injured himself alone. The whole 
creation groans under the curse that sin has 
entailed, and its earnest expectation waits 
for the manifestation of the sons of God. 
Hither all eyes are turned. Sin and salva- 
tion are not matters of local and transient 
significance; they are the pivotal points in 
the moral history of the universe. They 
are things into which the angels desire to 
look, and in which they are to be in- 
structed. Earth is a province in revolt; 
and so long as that revolt lasts, its disorder- 
ing effects must be felt wherever it is 
known; nor can the ancient harmony and 
security return until the conspiracy has 
been overthrown. The great apostle leaves 
this thought in terms of general statement; 
inspiration is silent as to its specific appli- 
cation. But we do know that when the 
shout of triumph shall rise from earth’s val- 
leys and mountains, the song will be caught 
up in the highest heavens, and be carried to 
creation’s farthest bounds, the keynote of 
an unending jubilee. Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly! 
BRooxrry, N. Y. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND goes to the church on 
Four-and-a-Half Street, in an unfashionable 
quarter of the city; that is settled; and Dr. 
Sunderland, a fiery, whole-souled Repub- 
lican, is the pastor of the church, and has 
not relented one inch, or changed his 
course in any way, since a curious audi- 
ence throngs his church and pours out in 
a stream to watch the President get into 
his carriage. The only deviation he has 
made was in the days between the official 
announcement that he would perform the 
marriage ceremony at the White House 
and the time when he actually didit. In 
those few days the Doctor was much heset 
by reporters. He isa very devoted husand 
and father; but he deliberately stayed out 
late nights in that interval, though he did 
not always get his reward. Returning 
home at twelve o’closk, thinking the coast 
must be clear by that time, he met a re- 
porter at his gate who immediately seized 
him, and the unhappy man was fairly cor- 
nered. But nothing of this appears in his 
sermons. He does not beplaster the Ex- 
ecutive, like that reverend gentleman at 
the church near Deer Park, who was as 
bad as an English bishop. Dr. Sunder- 
land prays for the welfare of Congress and 
the Executive officer, but never asif he 
were conscious that Senator MacMillan and 
the President were within a few feet of 
him. 

A little further down, on the corner of 
C Street and Four-and-Half is the Metro- 
politan Church, where Dr. Newman, the 
friend and admirer of General Grant, is 
again installed and preaches every Sunday 
to large audiences. He is a large, broad- 
shouldered, handsome man, with a capacity 
for language,not always founded upon ideas. 
His eulogies upon the son of Senator Stan- 
ford were almost irreverent in their over- 
praise, although they may have been balm 
to the wounded hearts of the father and 
mother, with whom one must have the 
deepest sympathy, whatever Dr. Newman 
says. The Stanfords attend the Doctor’s 
church here, although they are Episcopa- 
lians, and the Senator has just been elected 
an officer in his church in San Francisco. 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, also goes to 
this church, and Senator Sawyer, of Michi- 
gan. This church has the only chimes in the 
city, and they ring out very gayly on Sun. 
days and on other public occasions. They 
played on the evening of Mr. Cleveland’s 
wedding; and the wedding peal, which was 
invented especially for the moment came 
last; but it was not a success, and part of it 
was very melancholy, which wedding bells 
should never be. 

New York Avenue is so wide that it has 
a double row of trees down the middle of 
the street, which make a ride in the horse- 
cars down its length quite a rural affair. 
Dr. Bartlett’s church backs up against a 
solid block of houses which face both ways, 
on H Street and on the Avenue. The 








church, however, is not guilty in this re- 
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spect—facing both ways—but raises a solid, 

handsome front at the top ofa flight o 

steps so high that it takes one into the 

tree-tops of the Avenue. Dr. Bartlett fills 

the gallery of his house with young people 

and the body with older heads, and preach- 
es ina way that is winning to the young 

because of its breadth and lack of, sectari- 
ap prejudices, and to the older ones, be- 
cause they find that he has fresh, vigorous 
thought on so old a subject as religion. 

When they settle in their accustomed cor- 
ner after the last hymn, and look up at the 
young face and gray hair of their minister, 
they may think they have heard all there 
is to be said on some text, whatever it is, 
that may have been selected. Mingled 
with this, however, is a confidence that 
they have never found him wanting before 
and a disposition to trust him this time not 
to disappoint them. Justice Bradley and 
his family, Senator Frye, of Maine, Dr. 
Gallaudet, of the College for Deaf Mutes, 
Judge MacArthur, Advocate General 
Dunn, of the Army, are among his regular 
parishioners; and on the day when I was 
there, I saw also Senator Jackson, of Ten- 
nessee, who had been appointed and con 
firmed by the Senate the day before as 
judge in the state which sent him to 
Washington, and of whom it is whispered 
that he is so fine a Democrat that he is good 
enough to be a Republican. With him the 
Assistant Post-Master General, Mr. Steven- 
son, large and sandy-haired and with a 
pleasant manner. 

There is but one large Congregational 
church in the city, over which 8. M. New- 
man is pastor, succeeding Dr. Rankin, 
while there are numerous Presbyterian 
churches. A new one of this denomina- 
tion is to be built on the corner of Connect- 
icut Avenue and N St. At present only 
the chapel is built and services are held 
there every Sunday, by the Rev. Mr. Ham- 
lin, who came here from Cincinnati a short 
time ago. In this little chapel are the fam- 
ily of the Rev. Dr. Childs, of Hartford, and 
often the Doctor himself, when he is not fill- 
ing a pulpit somewhere for a brother, (the 
Doctor himself retired from active work some 
years ago) and also Senator Harrison, of 
Indiana, of Senator Dawes and Senator 
Cockrell, of Missouri—the latter a tall, 
thin man with a large nose, light eyes, and 
a nervous, quick way of moving and speak 
ing that sometimes gives him the air of 
‘“‘pouncing” upon a man in debate who 
does not agree with him. 

There is one Unitarian church in the 
city,a handsome little building, much over- 
grown with Japanese woodbine, with 
stained glass windows, and the services a 
mixture of Presbyterian ways and Episco- 
palian ritual, which are attractive to many 
people. Ex-Secretary Chandler has a seat 
here, and Mr. John B. Alley, a former 
member of the House of Representatives 
from Massachusetts, Dr. Loring, of Boston, 
Commissioner of Agriculture under Presi- 
dent Arthur, Professor Faye, of the Deaf 
Mute College, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Brough, Sevator Palmer, of Michigan, and 
Senator Allison, of lowa. The minister, the 
Rev. Rush R. Shippen, wears a black silk 
robe during the service, and the choir gives 
one or two chants, and the people read a 
part of the service in response with the 
minister. They make it a point to ex- 
change a great deal, and during the winter 
one is able to hear all the leading Unitarian 
ministers by keeping watch upon the 
notices in the papers. Last winter, Mr, 
Edward Hall and Mr. Brooks Hereford were 
among them. 

St. John’s Church, opposite the White 
House, is considered the most aristocratic. 
President Arthur had a seat there during 
his term; and now, if one could see in the 
dim, extremely dim, gloom which is all that 
is permitted in the shape of light, owing 
to the windows being so much stained, one 
would see Senator Edmunds, Secretary 
Manning before his illness, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Z. Leiter, the Surgeon General of the 
Navy, Dr. Gunnell, and the Assistant Sur- 
geon, Dr. Van Reypen, General Hagner, 
Mr. Mott-Smith, the Hawaiian Commis- 
sioner, Admiral Rodgers and his brother, 
Captain Rodgers, Mr. Mitchell, a member 
of the House from Connecticut, General 
Cord, and many other people well known 
in society or in politics. The little church 
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very beautifully finished on the inside in 
dark colors, of which one gets a vague 
rich impression without being able to see 
the cause. The utmost efforts of the 
architect still have left the eastern tran- 
sept a sort of invisible niche, in which 
the auditors can see the minister and hear 
all that is going on, but cannot see the rest 
of the church, and so one is surprised on 
going out to see how many the church 
holds. The service is “‘ High Church,” with 
choir boys and antiphonal chanting; and 
Dr. Leonard, with his full staff of assist- 
ants in their robes, and his own severe, 
handsome face, leading the choir boys from 
the vestry to the chancel at the beginning 
of the service, makes a very picturesque 
appearance, and reminds one a little of the 
Catholic services in St. Matthews, hard by. 
This last is a Catholic church, and the 
foreign ministers who are of that religion 
go there. It was here that the memorial 
mass was sung last winter on the death of 
the King of Spain. There was a velvet 
and silver catafalque in front of the altar, 
the church was draped in mourning, the 
Spanish minister was there with the lega- 
tion, the women in long black veils; and 
the President and many of the Cabinet at- 
tended also. 

The Catholic church on 15th Street be- 
longs to the colored people, and its choir has 
a reputation for the sweet singing character- 
istic of the blacks. The style of the church 
is Gothic, without columns to mark the 
side aisles, and without clerestery windows, 
with the altar and its appurtenances at the 
opposite end from the doors of entrance. 
The thing which strikes a stranger most 
forcibly on entering is the fact that the 
pews are locked and the sexton has the 
key. Even the pew owners went to their 
door and then looked around for the sex- 
ton. The friend who accompanied me had 
lived in Alexandria and Washington as a 
child, and when the War broke out was as 
arrant a little rebel as could be found 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. She was 
sent North to go to school (what an uncon- 
scious tribute that was to the stability of 
Northern institutions), and on the boat 
which brought her across the lines, she de- 
clined to walked under the American flag, 
and showed her little rebel proclivities so 
pointedly and childishly that one of the 
officers laughingly caught up a flag and 
wrapped her in it in spite of her angry pro- 
testations. Some years after, as a young 
lady, she married a naval officer, who com- 
bined ail the points she in 1861 had most 
detested. He was a blue-eyed Yankee, a 
Republican in politics and had served 
through the War on the Northern side. 

This lady turned to me as we came out 
and said, indicating the church: ‘That 
marks the change a little more sharply than 
anything I have seen. Did you notice 
there were agreat many white people there, 
and they behaved as respectfully as they 
would in a church of their own people? 
And the self-respecting attitude of the 
blacks was—was most marvelous. Did 
you notice it? A white woman, a lady 
evidently, came along to the seat in front 
of us, where a black man sat. He simply 
moved along and let hercome in, and went 
on with his prayers. It could not have 
happened twenty years ago. It is amaz- 
ing.” 

It was the vesper service and the singing 
was very sweet, the leading voice a 
woman’s in a clear, silky sprano, soft but 
without much expression. It is a charac- 
teristic fault in the singing of the race 
whenever they are taken from the sort of 
music they sing best and cultivated up to 
the Italian or German style, they lose 
their own freshness of style and fail to 
aequire the best manner of the white 
schools. 

Last Sunday, however, I was impressed 
anew with a sense that the black race has 
still much to do in its march toward civiliza- 
tion. It was a Sunday evening meeting in a 
church calling itself Mount Bethel, on the 
outskirts of the city, and near Howard Uni- 
versity. The room was small, most of the 
windows were shut—your genuine black 
still has in his blood a lingering fear of 
witches and of Guinea coast fever, and shuts 
his windows at night, no matter to what 
hights it will send the thermometer—and it 
was crowded, till it amounted to packing. 
We were accorded seats, evidently because 





we were whites, and the usher ordered out 
some little boys with a touch of supercil- 
iousness which was like the old days. They 
were singing as we entered, ‘‘lining” and 
singing a hymn; it rose and fell, a wild, 
wailing minor, in which the women’s 
voices were shrill and reedy and the men’s 
hoarse and deep. The faces of all were_ 
black, andof the regular African type; ex 
cept that the women wore smart hats in- 
stead of turbans, and the room was lighted 
with gas, I should have thought myself back 
in South Carolina in the early days of the 
War, when the heads were turbaned with 
gay check handkerchiefs, and pine knots 
stuck in the chinks and rafters cast alter- 
nate light and darkness in the rough room 
over faces just like these, and singing just 
like that. 

There were three or four ministers in the 
little airless niche which served for a pul- 
pit; and one rose to pray; we judged it 
was prayer, because he finished with a long 
Amen. But, spoken in the dialect of the 
plantation Negro, it was hard to under- 
stand, and when one did catch sentences 
they were incoherent and inconsequent ut- 
terances. He seemed to have adopted the 
Potomac as a substitute for the Jordan, as 
he exhorted his hearers not to take ‘‘ de 
Debble down with you into de waters of de 
Potomac, dat flow by yo’ do’; but be ye 
wash clean, and God will hole yo’ in de 
hollow of his han’.” That was the most 
consecutive sentence I heard. Another 
long, wailing hymn followed this, and then 
the minister gave out the text. The ser- 
mon was, like the prayer, a mixture of 
striking and picturesque imagery of the 
Bible, thrown together without plan or 
purpose, with the text repeated at intervals, 
and it was accompanied more or less by 
the audience with groans and cries of ‘‘Oh! 
yes, Lord,” and shrill shouts when the 
minister gave some striking passage, or 
took its meaning, and gave it in his own 
words. Then they took up a collection. 
The plate was set down at the foot of the 
desk, and a young mancried out to the 
audience that they wanted ten dollars from 
them befo’ they went home. ‘‘ Every man, 
woman and chile must give something,” 
said he. ‘* Yo’ mus’ walk right up, or if 
yo’ is too much crowded and can’ get out, 
hole up yo’ han’ and I'll send an officer to 
yo’. He exhorted alternately with the 
minister, and meantime the rest sang one 
of their slow, sweet songs, marking the 
time with their feet, one or two voices sing- 
ing aline and the rest joining in the re- 
frain, which, in this case, was ‘* He shall 
shine like a star.” The people inthe au- 
dience wriggled past each other to go up 
to the plate, with a proud air at being able 
to contribute, and the song went on and 
the exhortations of the minister and the 
young men. It was the Protestant relig- 
ion, but with Ethiopian spirits, and when 
we came away it was like coming back 
frum a night on the Niger. 

And this was under the shadow of How- 
ard University, where the blacks study 
Latin and Greek, and go through a college 
course. 

WasHinetor, D.C. 
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ORGANIZED AIDS TO THRIFT. 


BY DAVID BENNETT KING, ESQ. 





Ir is generally admitted—agitators and 
pessimists to the contrary notwithstanding 
—that the condition of the working-classes 
has been greatly improved during this cen- 
tury. Mr. Gladstone, whose knowledge on 
this subject is extensive and accurate, has 
very aptly said: ‘‘ The nineteenth century, 
whatever else it is, is in a new and peculiar 
sense the century of the workingman. It 
is the century which has seen his position 
raised, his circumstances improved, new 
means organized for his benefit, new pros- 
pects opened for the future.” 

The facts which Mr. Robert Giffen has 
collated show that the progress of the 
working-classes in England during the last 
half century has been rapid and substan- 
tial. Equally certain is it, notwithstanding 
the complaint sometimes heard of the rich 
growing richer, and the poor poorer, that 
the American laborer of to-day is better 
housed, fed and clothed, and has a larger 
share of the products of the industries in 
which he is engaged, than his predecessor 
of fifty years ago. It is generally conceded 





also, that he has left a larger margin above 
the necessary cost of living than the Euro. 
pean laborer. 

On the other hand, the vast accumula- 
tions of capital, and the intense competition 
have produced a constant tendency to re- 
duce wages. The manufacturer must in con- 
sequence of the improved methods and cheap 
rates of transportation, compete not only 
with other manufacturers of his own neigh- 
borhood and state, but with those of every 
country. His success depends often on his 
ability to reduce expenses at every possible 
point. With the greatest regard for the 
welfare of his workmen, he may be forced 
to reduce their wages to avery low scale or 
stop his factories. The more greedy em- 
ployer takes advantage of this state of 
things, and of the necessities of the impe- 
cunious laborer. It has been said that 
there is no rent in Ireland so high but that 
some Irishman can be found poor enough 
and foolish enough to undertake to pay a 
higher rent. So it may be said that there 
are no wages so low but that some laborer 
may be found so poor and needy as to be 
willing to work for still less. In these cir- 
cumstances organizations of laborers are a 
necessity. Such organizations have be- 
come a marked feature of the times. Many 
of them are crude and liable to be used by 
shrewd demagogues and agitators for selfish 
ends. Some have proved of great value 
both to their members and to employers. 
Much suffering and lose has occurred 
through the mistakes of others. Doubt- 
less experience will teach many of them to 
use wiser means and methods, so that they 
may possibly become, as Mr. Atkinson pre- 
dicts, ‘‘ the common schools of social sci- 
ence, order, and industry.” 

It is natural that in endeavoring to pre- 
vent reductions or obtain increase of wages, 
some hostility should be excited against 
capitalists. Great harm is done by those 
who persist in asserting that tbe interests 
of labor and capital are and must always 
be antagonistic. If there are employers 
who treat workingmen as mere machines, 
there are a great many laborers who, though 
not enrolled among the anarchists, practi- 
cally regard the possession of property as 
an unpardonable sin. A laborer remarked 
not long ago: ‘‘I am a member of a labor 
organization. I work with my hands just 
the same as any other member of the organ- 
ization, But merely because I have saved 
enough money to enable me to own two 
houses and lots in a little village, I am the 
object of the greatest suspicion among my 
fellow members, who seem to look upon 
me as a black sheep in the flock.” In 
many cases a feeling of hostility to superi- 
ority or excellence of any kind is fostered, 
and there is a tendency to crush the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of the most talented 
and industrious, and bring all down to the 
level of the most stupid and indifferent. 
This levelling process is very detrimental 
to the moral and intellectual progress and 
character of the laborer. 

In the heat of the agitation the laborer 
often forgets that he cannot earn wages 
unless there is a capitalist to pay the wuges, 
ard that the now envied and hated capital- 
ist probably gained his first advantage 
over his fellows by the exercise of self-re- 
straint and foresight. Instead of spending 
all his earnings for present gratification, he 
laid aside a small portion for future needs. 
The repeated exercise of self-restraint and 
foresight produced habits of frugality and 
thrift; savings and the earnings of savings 
were accumulated and wisely invested, until 
the man once a poor laborer grew rich and 
powerful. Samuel Smiles’ description of a 
capitalist as ‘‘merely one who does not 
spend all he earns,”—is correct in very 
many cases. 

Self-restraint, foresight, and thrift would 
not make every laborer a millionaire; they 
might not even keep everyone; from want 
they would, however, be an immense gain 
in the struggle for life and advancement. 
Beneficial as protective legislation and the 
protective efforts of labor organizations 
may be, much asthe laborer should be on 
his guard against unfair treatment at the 
hands of employers, too much stress can_ 
not be placed upon the formation of frugal 
and thrifty habits. Franklin’s sound ad- 
vice: ‘*Ifany one tells you that a workman 
can become rich otherwise than by labor 


: and saving, do not listen to him—he is 











poisoner,” ought to be engraved on the 
banner of every labor organization. Many 
a man spends his time and energy ip 
nursing and gratifying his jealousy or hatreq 
of another, who has been more successfy] 
than himself, when the same time ang 
energy wisely devoted to his own proper 
advancement, would have placed him far 
ahead of his envied rival. 

It goes without saying it, that many work- 
ingmen save considerable portions of their 
earnings. Pruofs of their economy and 
thrift are seen in the increasing millions 
deposited, year by year, in our savings 
banks, in the thousands of comfortable 
workingmen’s homes, which the occupan‘s 
have bought or built with their savings, 
and in the numbers of now wealthy men 
who began life as poor laborers. There 
are some with whom the struggle for ex. 
istence is so close that it is only by the 
hardest work and closest economy that 
they are able to supply themselves and 
their families with the bare necessities of 
life. With these, saving seems out of the 
question. Thete are, however, great nuin- 
bers who might live comfortably and save 
enough to make themselves indeperdent in 
sickness or old age, and tu give their chil- 
dren @ fairer start in life, but who now 
spend all their earnings, and are never far 
from the verge of wernt. The average 
Awerican laborer is apt to be too generous 
and open-handed, spending his hard-earned 
wages for the indulgence of his own or his 
companions’ fancies or whims. Improvi- 
dence and drink are too often his worst 
enemies. Such a man is liable to be largely 
at the mercy of his employer. Although 
wages are at starvation point, he is unable 
to take his labor elsewhere to a better mar- 
ket. When thrown out of employment for 
a few weeks, he and his family are sure to 
suffer. If it were possible to persuade the 
great majority of our workivgmen to save 
something, however small the sum each 
month, the habits of economy and thrift 
thus formed would be a great gain to the 
men and their families, and tv the nation; 
pauperism and crime would decrease; the 
comfort, happiness, self-respect and inde- 
pendence of the people would increase; and 
there would be far fewer interruptions to 
the business aud industries of the country 
growing out of troubles between laborers 
and employers, and bringing great loss and 
suffering for so many families. Frugal 
and thrifty laborers would be more steady 
and trustworthy than the prodigal and 
reckless; they would do more and better 
work, be more independent of unwise 
leaders and unfair employers, and less 
liable to rush recklessly into foolish and 
hurtful strikes and boycotts. All classes 
except the anarchists, and those who take 
advantage of the laborer’s extreme poverty 
are greatly interested in having the number 
of laborers who are frugal and thrifty and 
possessed of enough property to render 
them independent of the ordinary misfor- 
tunes of life, increased as much as possible. 


Philantbropists and statesmen have long 
recognized the good influences that come 
to a community from the great majority of 
its members being owners of property. 
The wiser friends of the laborer have re- 
cognized the value of a surp!us fund which 
he may fall back upon when sick or old or 
outof work. The leaders of workingmen’s 
organizations find that plenty of funds in 
their treasuries are a great help in their 
contests with capital. Some of the trades 
unions encourage habits of economy and 
thrift. With greater knowledge and ex. 
perience, workingmen will more generally 
perceive the great advantages of habits of 
self-restraint and frugality, and of savings 
laid by for times of need, and their leaders 
will give far greater attention to all those 
organizations and institutions which en- 
courage saving and undertake to keep small 
sums securely. The Knights of Labor have 
made it one of their special objects to secure 
the establishment of postal savings banks. 
In view of the great losses and of the hard- 
ships which have resulted from the recent 
disastrous strikes and boycotts, perhaps we 
shall find them and others urging more 
strongly the establishment and extension of 
all sorts of good savings institutions, and 
urging workingmen to abstain from reck- 
less folly and idleness, and to seek their ad- 
vancement by following Franklin’s advice 
already quoted. 
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It is sometimes said that those who are 
disposed to save will do so, while the thrift- 
Jess will regularly spend all their earn- 
ings regai dless of the presence or absence 
of savings institutions. In many instances 
this is true. The frugal and thrifty often 
fi-d attractive investments for their surplus 
earnings ard practice economy and frugality 
without the aid of any savings institution 
ororganization. An old stocking, a box in 
the garret, a chink in the wall, or a hollow 
tree has often served the purpose of asav- 
ings bank for a frugal workingman, as well 
asforamiser. But the treasure thus hid- 
den is liable to be lost, and at best brings no 
interest. Those who are familiar with the 
habits of workinpgmen in mining and man- 
ufacturing communities, where there are no 
good facilities for keeping small savings, 
but plenty of attractive opportunities for 
spending money, know how hard men and 
women sometimes try to keep securely some 
portion of their earnings, and how difficult it 
isfor them to do so. In spite of the diffi- 
culties some succeed. In other communi- 
ties with the best sort of savings institutions, 
there are many laborers who could never 
be induced to save anything. 

It is still true however that encourage- 
ments to thrift and good facilities for safely 
keeping small sums have great influence. 
Many a lady has induced her servants to 
save enough out of their wages to render 
them independent in after years, and em- 
ployers have in many instances persuaded 
their employés to lay by enough to pur- 
chase their homes. Aid in finding safe and 
profitable investments has often been quite 
as valuable as advice on the importence of 
economy. The lack of harmony and con- 
fidence between laborers and employers 
often interferes with the success of the lat- 
ter’s well meant plans, and the counsels of 
thef ormer. 

While personal encouragement and aid 
have done much for the improvement of 
the habits and condition of individuals, in- 
stitutions and organizations for the en- 
couragement of thrift have frequently pro- 
duced great changes in the economical, 
social and moral character of whole com- 
munities. The founders and promoters of 
these institutions must be ranked among 
the benefactors of the race. The progress 
of savings banks in every country has been 
attended by a corresponding advance in the 
thrift, comfort, intelligence, and refinement 
of the laboring classes. The establishment 
of postal savings banks throughout most of 
the civilized countries of the world has 
brought these helps to economy and thrift 
within easy reach of all classes in those 
countries. It is too soon yet to measure 
their influence. Building and loan asso- 
ciations have enabled laboring men to build 
with their savings whole towns and large 
sections of cities in Pennsylvania and some 
other states, The work of the co-operative 
societies of Great Britain has recently been 
described for the benefit of the American 
public. The influence of life insurance and 
mutual benefit societies has also been great, 
while the advocates of trades unions and 
other labor organizations, claim that great 
good will result to laborers in the way of 
economy and thrift from these organiza- 
tions. 

These institutions and organizations all 
have their limitations and defects. Some 
of them are suited to one class of people or 
one set of conditions, but unsuited to other 
classes and conditions. It is worth our 
while to consider some of their chief char- 
acteristics, merits and defects. 

New Yor« Cry. 


THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN 
OHIO. 


BY THE REY. A. RITOHIE, PH.D. 











Tue anomalous ‘‘ No License” clause in 
our state constitution has been fruitful for 
thirty-five years of-lawsuits and misrepre- 
sentation as to the true condition of our 
State on the temperance question. And 
now that the Dow bill—a substantial re- 
production of the old Scott law—has 
passed, it occurs to me asa good time to 
present to your readers the exact status of 
the question in the state. 

Previous to 1851, license prevailed; no 
saloon was permitted to open without a 
license, and it occurred to the temperance 








people that if a clause could be inserted in 


the constitution preventing license, then the 
sale of liquor would forever be prohibited 
in the state. This would have been true, if 
the clause had read ‘‘ No license or permis- 
sion of any kind shall be granted to traffic in 
intoxicating liquors hereafter in this state.” 
But the clause adopted unfortunately read : 
‘* No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors 
shall hereafter be granted in this state, but 
the General Assembly may, by law, pro- 
vide against evils resulting therefrom.” 
By implication the traffic received in this 
the right to exist without license, subject 
to such restraints as the General Assembly 
might provide by law. 

The decision of the Supreme Court has 
been on this line until the present time, with 
a single exception. The first decision was 
by Judge Thurman, sustaining the law of 
1854, which forbade the sale of liquor to be 
drunk on the premises, in which he broad- 
ly hinted that restraint could not be car- 
ried to the extent of prohibition. The de- 
cision sustaining the law of 1869 and the 
McConnelsville ordinance passed under it, 
maintained the right ‘*‘ to regulate, restrain 
and prohibit,” not the entire traffic, but 
‘ale, beer and porter-houses and places of 
notorious or habitual resort for tippling and 
intemperance.” This was a step in advance, 
but still not prohibition. Judge Johnston, 
however, in 1883, in sustaining the consti- 
tutionality of the Scott law, said: ‘If in 
the judgment of the General Assembly it 
be necessary, in order to prevent evils re- 
sulting from the traffic, that the sale and 
use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage be 
absolutely prohibited, we can see no con- 
stitutional ground upon which such exer- 
cise of its judgment and discretion can be 
reviewed by the courts of the state.” The 
political complexion of the court having, 
however, been changed, it decided the law 
unconstitutional; not, however, on the 
ground that the legislature had exceeded 
its restraining power, but on the ground 
that it was de facto a license law, the saluon- 
keeper being entirely dependent on the 
property-owner, whether he could open or 
not as provided in the lien clause. Oa the 
same principle the Pond law had been de- 
cided unconstitutional, as it made the pay- 
ment of the tax essential to carrying on the 
traffic. 

Tne Dow bill, now a law, was carefully 
drawn to avoid these objections. The lien 
clause remains, but the consent of the land- 
lord is not made necessary to opening a 
saloon; the refusal to pay the tax would 
not close it, though by the law the prop- 
erty, personal and real, must be subject to 
distraint for the tax. 

Now the question is whether property 
rights are not interfered with by making 
it liable for the tenant’s tax without the 
landlord’s consent. No doubt this will be 
brought before the courts for decision. The 
Dow law also extends the local option 
feature. The original law read: ‘‘ And 
any municipal corporation shall have 
power to regulate, restrain and prohibit 
ale, beer and porter-houses, and places of 
habitual resort for tippling and intemper- 
ance.” But the new law reads: ‘* And 
any municipal corporation shail have full 
power to regulate, restrain and prohibit 
ale, beer and porter-houses and other places 
where intoxicatin7 liquors are sold at retail 
for any purpose or in any quantity.” This 
too, will be brought before the courts ag 
exceeding the power of the legislature, 
which, it is claimed, notwithstanding 
Judge Jobnston’s decision, extends only to 

‘* providing against the evilsresulting from 
the traffic,” and not to the destruction of 
the traffic itself. The law retains the Sun- 
day feature, as in the original Scott law, 
and is weak in that it allows ‘‘ the council 
of any municipal corporation” to regulate 
and control the sale of native wine and 
beer on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday,” while the law itself de- 
clares that ‘‘the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, whether distilled, malt or vinous, 
on the first day of the week,” is declared 
unlawful. 

It is believed by many that this grant to 
municipalities, to nullify the state law will 
scarcely stand in the courts. So that on 
all sides there is muttering of lawsuits, and 
all because of the miserable wording of the 

‘No License” clause in the Constitution 
of 1851. One chief objection to the law by 


clause only extends to municipal corpora- 
tions, leaving villages not incorporated 
and counties still at the mercy of the rum- 
selier; and yet the law is certainly an im- 
provement on free trade; and if our courts 
sustain it, and our people enforce it, con- 
stitutional prohibition will by and by be 
reached. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE two genre pictures which were given 
prizes at this exhibition have been described in 
my former chapter. Both the remaining awards 
fell to canvases with life-size figures—one of 
which seems to me the most, and the other the 
least, satisfactory of thefour. Certainly no bet- 
ter choice could have been made out of all the 
pictures offered than that of Mr. Edward Sim- 
mons’s *‘ Mother and Child.” It shows the fig- 
ure of a poor peasant, with her bowl of potatoes 
in her lap and her head resting, in the sudden 
sleep of exhaustion, on the bed of her awaken- 
ing baby. There are no accessories, and no 
charms of pronounced color or of type to pro- 
duce any of those effects of pictorial prettiness 
which the modern artist so often resorts to— 
even when his subject is of this kind—when he 
feels himself unequal to exciting interest of a 
truer, deeper kind. But this truer, deeper in- 
terest has been at Mr. Simmons’s command. The 
value of his picture lies in its meaning, its feel- 
ing, its sentiment; lies in its interpretation of 
the significance of the words poverty and 
mother-love. There is as much simplicity as 
strength in the way thisis told. If it isa good 
picture without the help of decorative details, so 
it is an expressive picture without the explana- 
tory aid of sordid, harrowing details, and with- 
out any of that exaggeration which produces 
sentimentality in place of healthy sentiment. [ 
need hardly say that, technically, it is very ac- 
complished ; for how could an artist express his 
intentions thus clearly and strongly if the lan- 
guage of his art had not been thoroughly mas- 
tered? 

If we contrast with this the fourth of the 
prize-pictures — Mr. Grayson’s ‘** Midday 
Dreams ”’—we see the difference between clever 
painting which is nothing more, and really ac- 
complished art. I do not think that, without a 
title to help us, we could be very sure just what 
was the mood or meaning of this peasant-girl 
sitting idly on her barrow ina potato-field. We 
feelthe presence of the mere model rather than 
of the truly individualized human being; and 
there is, moreover, no charm of face or line or 
composition to redeem the lack of intellectual 
interest. True, the painting is good; but so it 
is in many other neighboring pictures which 
were passed over in the rewarding of this, 

One fact which strikes us in all the awards— 
and a little painfully, since these exhibitions 
were planned for the encouragement of native 
art, and since such art ought to be national too 
—is that not one of the prize pictures has an 
American theme. Not one shows upon its 
painter’s part a desire to express the life 
which lies about him; to which he belongs; 
which, if he has the capacity ior feel- 
ing, ought to interest him more than any 
other ; and which, if he has the capacity of ex- 
pression, ought to be more vital beneath his 
brush than any other. Before Mr. Simmons’s 
admirable work such criticism hardly occurs to 
us; for there is a level where all nationali:ies 
areatone. There is the field of simple human 
nature wherein all the peoples of earth show a 
common face and feel a common sentiment ; and 
this is the field which Mr. Simmons has ex- 
plored. Doubtless his model was French; but 
she might have been found in New York of Bos- 
ton, or in any place where poverty and mother- 
love are known. But when we look at the other 
canvases and realize how faraway from contem- 
porary, local life is their spirit, we wish that 
some of the encouragement they received had 
been bestowed elsewhere. 

The exhibition itself, taken as a whole, and 
taken also ina selection of its most success- 
ful pictures, proves in a not unencouraging 
way that our younger men are beginning to 
take @ more serious interest in their immediate 
surroundings than has characterized them in 
recent years, 

Mr. Boston, for example, who is, I believe, 
hardly more than a beginner, sends a cabinet 
picture called the “Celestial Minstrel” and 
showing the interior of a Chinese laundry. It 
is very well painted, if we except a certain inde- 
cision in the lighting, and faithfully * realistic ’ 
in its details, if we except a certain overcieanli- 
ness of effect. But its chief excellence seems to 
me of the same sort—though of a very different 
quality—with that of Mr. Simmons’s picture, an 

excellence of sentiment, feeling, meaning. The 





temperance people is that its local option 


ing instrument, is really playing and really 


feeling the emotion of his strain; and 
this is really reflected in the faces 
of his comrades, who pause from their 


bumble task to listen. Itis a difficult task, as 
every one knows, to paint animals truly—to ren- 
der the real expression, the real individuality 
which speaks from their features without over- 
emphasizing it into a pseudo-human intensity. 
Landseer is the great example of this sort of 
failure; Troyon the great example of the true 
sort of success ; while every exhibition shows us 
plenty of canvases where no expression, no in- 
dividuality or meaning whatsoever has been put 
into the animal forms, whose exterior character- 
istics, often, have been very faithfully portrayed. 
I trust I shall not be misunderstood if I use 
these facts to explain what seems to me the 
somewhat remarkable excellence of Mr. Boston’s 
work. Ofcourse I do not mean to imply any 
comparizon or putting-on a-par between China- 
men and animals whenI say that it must be 
difficult to paint Chinamen so well. Ionly mean 
that they are not ourselves—are singularly un- 
like ourselves—in form and soul; and that it 
must have demanded much sensitiveness of eye 
and instinct to enable an artist to paint them as 
Mr. Boston has—not as mere unvital, bric-d-brac 
figures, not as caricatures, and yet not as 
pseudo-Caucasians ; but as true Chinamen, with 
truly human yet Chinese souls. 
Mr. Gilbert Gaul’s ‘‘ Holding the Line” and 
Mr. Trego’s “ Battery—Halt!” are two interest- 
ing reminiscences of the Civil War. There are 
slight faults of drawing in the former, I should 
say, and in the latter there has been too much 
expression of those facts of equine motion 
which are perceptible not to the eye—which 
should be the artist’s teacher—but only to in- 
stantaneous photography. Yet both are not 
only interesting but good pictures, and the earn- 
est effort and serious ambition which Mr. Trego 
especially has exhibited, should excite no small 
measure of respect. Mr. Puore, too, has been 
seriously ambitious and has addressed himself 
toa theme than which none could be more local, 
more human, more “realistic.” His picture, 
called ‘*The Close of Day,” portrays a bridge— 
in Philadelphia, if I mistake not—crowded with 
teamsters and pedestrians returniog from work, 
It has many faults and wholly lacks for 
‘*charm,” both of a pictorial and of an intellec- 
tual sort. But it has also many good poin‘s 
and is most promising in its proof of 
manly, sincere, vigorous effort turned 
in a direction where difficulties were great from 
the lack of forerunners in just the same path. 
This, in truth, is the secret of much of the 
**un-American” work we see from American 
hands, A foreign theme is selected, not because 
it has really appealed very strongly to an Ameri- 
can eye, but simply because it was earier to 
paint from the frequency with which it had 
been painted before. I do not mean that there 
is always conscious imitation, or even direct 
imitation of a semi-unconscious sort, I only 
mean that it helps a painter greatly to self-con- 
fidence to know, before he begins, that his 
theme is ** paintable,”’ and that it takes an un- 
usually clear eye to know this fact if no one has 
proved it on canvas before, and, also, that it 
helps him greatly in bis actual work to remem- 
ber how some other man—or some whole school 
of other men—has already gone about the same 
task. He is a stupid student indeed who cannot 
to-day paint a French peasant girl so that she 
shall have at least some conventional, academic 
pictorial value. But it took a great man to de- 
cide first upon painting her and her fellows, 
and to discover first how it might well be done 
—a man as great as Millet or as Courbet. And 
to-day it takes an earnest, self-reliant student 
to be willing to attempt the local, humble Ameri- 
can and to try to find out for himself how he, 
too, may be made pictorially valuable, 

New York Ciry, : 


Sanitary. 
HEALTHY CARE OF THE SKIN, 


WHILE we hear much about a clean skin asa 
condition for health, we do not sufficiently rec- 
ognize what an assemblage of organs 18 repre- 
sented by thia broad covering. Its vessels of 
exchange between venous and arterial blood, 
count by the million; its sweat glands fur- 
furnish us over two miles of tubing. It is won- 
derful how they carry on the vital, essential 
principle of regulation of temperature. The oil 
ducts and the hair bulbs have their great rela- 
tions to temperature, as well as to the softness 
and elasticity of the skin, Then the nerve fila- 
ments, with their almost countless loops, mark 
their furrows, and regulate the other actions of 
the skin. Besides, being our chief mode of com- 
munication with our general surroundings, it is 
the vital regulator of the internal organs. Be- 
sides its general relation to the whole body, its 
compensatory or relieving relation to any inter- 
nal, embarrassed ergan is never lost sight of by 
a good physician, and should be recognized by 
all, Pallor of the skin is not, for instance, a 
mere question of taste or beauty, or a sign of 
being out of health. It means that the nerve 











*Celestial,’’ who is playing on his exotic-look- 


regulation of the skin is wrong, that the minute 
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blood vessels are either contracted in calibre, or 
are not rightly operated en by the motor nerves, 
or bave not enough of circulation in them, or 
that the lymph vessels which bear a relation 
thereto are not in working order, If, somehow, 
we could very frequently congest these vessels, 
we would be doing them excellent service. We 
would restore their proper response to nerve 
activity, as well as restore or use their calibre 
for the dietribution and exchange of yenous and 
arterial blood. It is because exercise very much 
aids to do this that it isso valuable. It is be- 
cause games and some forins of exercise afford 
a gentle stimulus to the nervous system, and 
insure the nervous resiliency, that they are 
more valuable than routine exercise, consisting 
of mere motion. A blush shows how these 
minute vessels, under nervous stimulus, may 
increase their calibre, while the paleness of fear 
shows how another set of influences may induce 
a different result. 

The attempt of a proper physical training is 
to acquire such regulation as shall render con- 
stant and effective the natural or automatic 
action which Nature has intended. A recent 
wtiter has claimed that in no direction is 
the human “taste for disease’ more fre- 
quently manifested than in the management of 
the skin. It has invaded the domain of art, so 
that in many a picture we have a coloring that, 
in order to give the idea of delicacy, conforms 
itself to modern ill-health. ‘‘ In the older works 
we find ruddy Madonnas, and clear-skinned 
goddesses, and chubby angels, In the more 
recent, an etherealized skin is unduly popular ; 
askin too transparent and too pale for health ; 
a bloodless kind of covering, that is associated 
with debility and disease, rather than with per- 
fect health and vigor. In order to convey the 
idea of femininenese, the line has passed by the 
so-called wsthetic. In the msthetic woman, deli- 
cacy has passed into sickliness and emaciation; 
tenderness and gentleness have lapsed into a 
kind of flabby imbecility ; her natural weakness 
has become unwholesome, and is expressed by 
au insipid limpness. The female ssthete excites 
sympathy, not because she is a woman, but 
because she is in feeble health. So there are 
those whose type of beauty is the languid being 
who cultivates a pallid cheek, an angular jaw, 
and towsled hair; who clothes herself in faint 
colored raiment, and who wishes to be regarded 
as too frail and too highly organized for ordi- 
nary contact with the world, ‘‘ The cheek must 
be white and bloodless. The ruddy, clear, firm 
skin of vigorous health is condemned as vulgar. 
The rosy hues of the dairymaid must be avoided, 
since those hues are too crude, and suit not 
esthetic surroundings ; the face must be shield- 
ed from thc breege and from the sunlight. To 
show upon the cheek the effects of the open air 
and the summer sun, is to outrage artistic sen- 
sibilities.” Powder is to be applied to the 
eheeks from morning to night, to the utter 
destruction of the complexion. That it does so 
destroy is attested by thousands of skins puck- 
ered and pitted, which, but for using powder, 
would have remained to this day soft as silk. 
The constant use of powder has the effect to not 
only dry up perspiration, but to embarrass the 
glands that produce it. As the powder dries up 
the moisture, we get finally that orange-rind 
appearance that is but too familiar to all observ- 
ant people. Ason the petal of the flower and 
on the wing of the butterfly, eo on the healthy 
human skin there is always a delicate down 
that no powder can simulate. 

This is but one of the phases of interference 
with the skin. It is well known that many skin 
diseases have to do with disturbances of the 
nervous system. Just as exercise has more to 
do than may excite the sweat glands, so 
bathing has a usfulness far beyond that of mere 
cleanliness. By the wetting, the rubbing, the 
exhilarating, the proper abandon to the careless 
joy of the bath, the whole nervous system has 
had a play-spell. Theskin becomes the delicate 
handmaid to assist more bidden organs in their 
work of assimilation, reconstruction, and re- 
pair. We desire to fasten attention upon the 
skin, as, far more than we think, a com- 
plex and available organ for the health of the 
whole body, and thus to lead to its right valua- 
tion in the great economy of health. 


Diblionl Research, 


In the year 1877, the Munich library procured 
a manuscript from Abyssinia, which contains 
the ‘Book of Baptism of the Ethiopian 
Church.” Mr. Trumpp, who published both 
the Ethiopian text with a German translation, 
describes it as acopy evidently prepared by a 
copyist who was very little acquainted with the 
Amharic; hence, the many orthographical as 
well as grammatical mistakes. Mr. Trumpp’s 
endeavors to find in the catalogues the title of a 
similar manuscript were in vain, and he 
published the Munich manuscript, comparing 
the same with the Latin translations of the 
“ Ordo Baptismi LEcclesie Athiopice.” He 
thinks that the Ethiopic translation was prob- 
ably made from the Arabic of Bishop of Cleonas, 
who made his translation from the ritual of the 
Jacobites, which was arranged and corrected by 














the patriarch of Alexander, Gabriel, son of Tarik, 
and introduced in the year1141. The Book of 
Baptism opens with ‘‘In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, One God,” 
‘* Book of the Holy Initiation into Cbristian- 
ity,”’ and “Book of Holy Baptism.” The priest 
recites the fiftieth psalm and the prayer of 
thanksgiving. Having made an incense, and 
inquired after the names of the candidates to 
be baptized, the deacon says: ‘‘ Pray!” After 
which the priest offers a prayer. Again the 
deacon says: “Pray!” and the priest prays for 
the candidates. After a prayer over the oi] 
with which the candidates are anointed, the 
priest, holding the oil vessel in the hand, offers 
another prayer. Having anointed the forehead, 
breast, heart, shoulders, the palm of the hand, 
inside and outside, and the back, the priest 
says: “I, the priest, N. N., anoint thee in the 
name of the One Holy Catholic Church of God. 
Amen! This oil shall destroy the work of Satan 
and the foe, who opposes!him, Amen!” To 
which the candidate replies: ‘‘Amen.” Other 
prayers are made, when the candidates turn 
their faces toward the east and their dresses are 
taken off. Their right hand is lifted up and 
with their faces toward the west, they say (when 
adults they speak for themselves, but when in- 
fants their sponsors say it for them): “I re- 
nounce thee, Satan, and all thy works and thy 
demons, and all thine host and all thine angels 
and thine entire fold and all thy princes and all 
thy perversity.” The priest then turns their faces 
toward the east, makes them lift up their hands 
and makes them repeat : “I believe in thee, Christ, 
my God, and in all thy law which redeems us, 
and in all thine angels, and in all thy vivifying 
work, which gives eternal life.” Having repeated 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, certain passages of 
Scripture and prayers, the priest goes down 
into the baptistry, pours oil and chrisma three 
times into the water in the form of the cross by 
saying: ‘* Blessed be God the Father, the Lord 
of the Universe, and blessed be the only begotten 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, and blessed be the 
Holy Ghost, the Paraclete!” The priest then 
takes the candidate from the west and leads him 
toward the east. He then takes water and bap- 
tizes and says: “‘I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and in the name of theSon andin the 
name of the Holy Ghest. Again, I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and in the name of 
the Son andin the name of the Holy Ghost. 
And a third time I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and in the name of the Son and in 
the name of the Holy Ghost.” The priest hav- 
ing breathed three times on the candidate, says 
at the the third time: ‘‘ Receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, the Paraclete!’ After the baptism 
the confirmation takes place in the prescribed 
form. 


.++.We have received the following note from 
Prof. R. D. Hitchcock : 


NEw YORK, June 10th, 1886, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In the Note on Baptism in Hitchcock and Brown’s 
edition of the Didache (Chap. vii), it is stated that 
the Syriac for a baptized person is‘amamgd. This 
statement was made on the authority of a gentle- 
man born in Syria, who, speaking without notes, 
appears to have spoken not quite accurately. Ac- 
cording to my learned friend, Dr. Isaac H. Hall, the 
Syriac for a baptized person may be transliterated 
in either of four ways: ‘omédd, or ‘amidd, or 
‘amid, or ‘omiidd. 

The argument in the Note referred to is not at all 
affected by this correction. ’Amad is recognized 
by Dr. Hall, and by Shemitic scholars almost with- 
out exception, as the radical word, whose meaning 
isto stand firm. The fact to be considered is, that 
ancient Syrian Christians, understanding of course 
the Hellenistic meaning of Barrifw, chose to ren- 


der it by a word which nas no reference whatever 
to the use of water in any form, but only to the at- 
titude, whether inward or outward, or both inward 
and outward, of the person making confession of 
his faith. If there is any suggestion of outward 
attitude in receiving baptism, standing is of course 
the attitude suggested. This is the attitude repre- 
sented in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus, and sti] 
adhered to by the Syrian Jacobites and Maronites, 
RoswELu D. HITCHCOCK. 











Science. 

An excellent investigation of the crystalline 
Archwan rocks of the northwestern states, or 
those near Lake Superior, is being made by 
Prof. R. D. Irving, of Wisconsin, under the 
auspices of the United States Geological Survey, 
anda preliminary statement of results is about 
to appear in the Fifth Annual Report of the Di- 
rector. Irving refers to the Huronian all the 
areas usually thus denominated about Lake Su- 
perior, and also the Baraboo quartzite of Wis- 
consin, the red pipestone of southwestern Min- 
nesota, the Animikie slates, and other nar- 
row belts of schist in northern Minnesota. The 
studies are both stratigraphical and petrograph- 
ical, and develop the highly important conclu- 
sion that the Huronian rocks are not usually 
strongly metamorphic, and that the general ab- 
sence of traces of life are due to the original bar- 
renness of the material. The Huronian is really 
the beginning of sedimentation. Of the several 
classes of rocks thus grouped, the quartzites, 
greywackes and clay slates constitate the largest 





proportion, the first being indurated sandstone, 
the second fragmental rocks, chiefly of other 
minerals besides quartz, and the third as dis- 
tinctly finer fragmental material, none of them 
clearly metamorpbic, Of the remaining rocks 
observed the various augitic and hornblendic 
greenstones, peridotites, and felsitic porphy- 
ries are probably of eruptive origin. The 
chloritic and hornblende schists appear to be 
the product of the alteration of basic eruptives 
and the hydro-mica schists of acid eruptives. 
The chert and jaspers seem to .bave been of 
chemical origin, and in no sense metamorphic. 
The limestones are like those of later date. The 
remaining micaceous and hydro-mica schists 
cannot well be referred to a sure cause, whether 
crystallized from an original mud or a meta- 
morphic re-crystallization of fragmental beds. 


....In the Mareh number of the Geologica; 
Magazine, Prof. Joseph Le Conte considers the 
permanence of continents and ocean basins, 
with special reference to the formation and de- 
velopment of the North American continent. 
He does not think any land existed till the era of 
the Potsdam or the “‘ primordial sea beach,” be- 
cause the rocks must have been formed as sedi- 
ments beneath an Archman ocean, and were not 
raised above the water till paleozoic times. As 
soon as any land appeared, nearly the whole of 
America and Europe must have risen above the 
ocean, because the Archwan everywhere under- 
lies the primordial, Subsequent depressions 
diminished the rise of the land, and caused the 
filling of the great interior primeval Mediterra. 
nean. Professor Le Conte does not approve of 
Professor Hall’s doctrine of the existence of the 
great northern continent made up of the North 
Atlantic area, the Dominion of Canada and 
northern Europe, since the well known crystal- 
line area of the eastern American border are 
ample for the producticn of the carboniferous 
sediment. The doctrine of continental perma- 
nence can be more satisfactorily established if 
we regard the older crystalline rocks as eruptive 
sediments. 


.»».Astronomical photography continues to 
make astonishing advances. The latest step is 
a series of most surprising photographs of the 
planet Saturn, made by the Henry brothers of 
Paris. They show the two principal rings with 
the division between them, and their marked 
contrast in brightness. The ‘‘crape” ring is 
also perceptible, and on the ball of the planet 
itself the beltsand the dark polar cap. The planet 
is now in almost the best possible position for 
observation, with the rings open to the widest, 
so thiat all the features of the splendid system 
are fully displayed. The same observers also 
announce the discovery by photography of a new 
and very peculiar spiral nebula attached to the 
star Maia, in the Pleiades. This has nothing to 
do, apparently, with the old and much discussed 
nebula about Merope, but is much smaller, en- 
tirely different in form, and entirely invisible 
to the eye, even with the most powerful tele- 
scope. Unless there is some mistake in the 
matter, which seems hardly possible, we have to 
do in this case with an object which emits only 
rays of ultra violet light, of so short a wave 
length as to be out of the visual, but not out of 
the photographic, range. 

....Mr. Darwin indicates a belief in the pos- 
sibility of graft hybrids. It has been a favorite 
stock argument with those who believe in this 
possibility, that the buds of two different species 
of apple, slit through the bud longitudinally, 
and joined together before grafting or budding, 
produced the “* sour and sweet apple,” as a sort 
of Rhode Island Greening that often has sour 
and sweet apples on the same tree is called. 
Mr. Darwin cites, and apparently believes in, a 
statement that a white and colored hyacinth 
was so divided and united, and that the result 
was a single stem on which the flowers were 
about half of one color and half of another. 
The remarkable fact is that, with such a wide- 
spread interest in science as evidently prevails, 
so few should try these interesting experiments 
for themselves. Science would be much ad- 
vanced by the actual knowledge gained, and the 
material for experiments everywhere abounds. 


....It is a well known fact that the zero point 
on thermometers gradually alters, so that the 
instrument in time is liable to become inaccu- 
rate. Prof. R. Weber finds that the readily fusi-~ 
ble alkali-lime glasses are best suited for mak- 


ing thermometer tubes. Pure potash glass with 
a high content of silica gives the best results. 
It is a curious fact that when the glass contains 
nearly equal ts of potash and soda, the 
zero point varies much more than when one of 
the alkalies is present in decided excess, 


School and College. 


Tue one hundred and thirty-second annual 
commencement of Columbia College was held 
in the Academy of Music on June 9th. In the 
academic course 56 men received the degree of 
B.A. In the School of Mines the degree of 
Engineer of Mines was awarded to 14 students. 
Bachelor of Philosophy, in chemistry or geolo- 
gy courses, to 8, and that of Civil Engineer to 
8. In the School of Pclitical Science 7 students 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arte, 4 that 
of Bachelor of Philosophy, and 11 that of Mas- 
ter of Arts. The degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy was conferred on the following men in the 
School of Arts: Daniel Kolham Dodge, A.M., 























Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson, AM., 
L.A.D., William Hawks Pott, A.M., Hugo Julius 
Waither, A.M., Samuel Edgar Stillwell, A.M. ; 
in the School of Mines, Edgar Bonaparte Gos. 
ling, E.M.., George Edward Wood, E.M. ;in the 
School of Political Science, John Eliot Bowen, 
A.B., Ph.B., William Archibald Dunning, AM., 
Charles B, Spahr, A.B. The degree of Ph.D., 
cum laude was conferred on Miss Winifred 
Egerton, of Wellesley College. For the past two 
years she has had charge of the scientific dee 
partment of Reed College. She is distinguished 
for the excellence of her scientific work in the 
departments of practical astronomy and pure 
mathematics. Her theses were upon “ Multiple 
Jntegrals,” and “ Latitude of Columbia College 
Observatory.” The Board of Trustees have at 
last declared themselves in favor of co-education 
by offering to lady students in the Department 
of Arts full privileges with the young men 
students in the same departments. A resolu- 
tion has been adopted which provides that the 
degree of B.A. shall be conferred on women 
who shall have pursued for four years such 
studies as area full equivalent to those in the 
regular course of the School of Arts. Young 
lady students not pursuing the full course will 
receive a certificate of the completion of the 
partial course. 


....The official announcement of the 
commencement honors for the Senior 
Class of Princeton College was made 
last week. An unusually large number of 
men, forty-four, are enrolled on the honor list. 
M. C. Fleming, Ohio, was given the Latin salu- 
tatory; G. B. Roddy, Pennsylvania, the English 
salutatory; G. A. T. Eddy, New York, the vale- 
dictory ; and R. C. Sheldon, New York, the polit- 
ical science oration. Mr. Fleming and Mr, 
Roddy tied for the first honor, having equal 
standing during the four years’ course. The 
commencement services will begin on June 19th 
and end on June 23d. This will be the 139th 
annual commencement. The annual meeting of 
the Alumni Association of Nassau Hall will be 
held in the Old Chapel at 1:15 p.m., on Monday, 
June 22d. From thence the procession will 
move to University Hall, where the Alumni din- 
ner will be served. 


....The commencement exercises at Lafayette 
College begin on Sunday, the 27th, with the 
Baccalaureate Address by President Knox. 
Class Day with its pleasantries comes on Mon- 
day ; on Tuesday, the 28th, the Commencement 
Oration and the Alumni meeting are the main 
features. On Wednesday, the 29th, speaking 
from representatives of the forty-seven mem- 
bers of the graduating class, the conferring of 
degrees, and the Commencement Dinner, fol- 
lowed by President Knox’s levee and reception 
in the evening. Candidates for admission are 
examined on Thursday. Besides the literary 
appointments, a large attendance will be at- 
tracted to the Seniors’ promenade concert on 
the campus, and to the athletic sports of the 
undergraduates on Tuesday. The railroads 
leading to Easton have made special rates of 
fare for commencement week. 


..+.The Faculty of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of the city of New York, announces that a 
gift of $100,000 has been received through Dr. 
Loomis, from a donor whose name is known 
only to him. The money is given on the sole 
condition that the new hall to be erected is to 
be named after Dr. Loomis. They have already 
made plans forthe enlargement of their build- 
ing and apparatus, Dr. Rudolph A. Witthaus 
was elected to the Chair of Chemistry in the 
Faculty of Medicine, to succeed Dr. John C. 
Draper, deceased. He was Professor of Chem- 
istry at the Buffalo Medical College and the 
Burlington (Vt.) University. 


...-£dward Everett Hale, of Boston, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Vassar Class 
of °86, and has accepted the election. He is the 
first honorary member of any class at Vassar, 
and as such identifies himself with the graduates 
of 1886, and promises to be with them at their 
reunions and to be one with them on all occa- 
sions where his other duties in Boston will per- 
mit. The accession of Mr. Hale to Vassar's al- 
ready long list of friends is calculated to pro- 
mote her influence throughout the New England 
States, in some parts of wnich there seems to 
have existed a feeling of jealousy toward her. 


...-The seventy-fourth commencement of 
Hamilton College will take place during the last 
week in June andJuly ist. The question for the 
McKinney prize debate will be: “Are the Great 
Powers Justified in Maintaining the Integrity of 
the Turkish Empire?” The annual oration be- 
fore the Society of Hamilton Alumai will be de- 
livered by Charles Dudley Warner, class of 1851 


....-The commencement exercises of Fisk Uni- 
versity closed on May 27th. Among those who 
made addresses on the last day were Bishop H. 
M. Turner, of the A. M. E. Church, and Dr. N. 
T. Beard, of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The latter made an earnest appeal to the. 
colored race to struggle for thorough education. 


...-The Rev. Geo. B. Stevens, D.D., is to suc- 
ceed President Timothy Dwight in the Chair of 


Sacred Literature in Yale College. He was grad- 
uated from the Yale Theological Seminary in 
1880, 
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...-The University of Pennsylvania has re- 
cently established a limited number of unen- 
dowed post-graduate fellowships in political 
science and history. Graduates of any Ameri- 
can college, either in arta or science, are eligible. 
Prof. E. J. James, of the University, has charge 
of applications. 


...-During the commencement week at Zion 
Wesley College, Salisbary, N. C., the cornerstones 
of two new buildings, Dodge Hall and Hopkins 
Hall, were laid. These will form the nucleus of 
the new Stanford Seminary. 


...-The commencement exercises at Andover 
Theological Seminary, were held on June 10th. 
The graduating class numbered thirteen. The 
Rev. Prof. Egbert Smyth presided. 


...- Bishop Randolph 8. Foster delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon at the Hackettstown In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N. J., on June 13th. 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 

BLY, W. T., Etna, Minn., resigns. 

DEEK, T. F., died recently in Richwoods, Mo. 

GREENWOOD, G. W., Conklin, accepts call to 
West End Mission, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LYONS, A. H., Sigourney, removes to Afton, Ia. 

MORTON, H. T., Republican City, Neb., accepts 
call to Independence, Kan. 

NORVEL, Joun 8., ord. in Emerson, Ia. 

YOUNG. J. L. M., accepts call to Bear River, 
Nova Scotia. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, J. A., Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
resigns. 

ALBERT, J. H., Green Mountain, Ia., resigns. 

BACON, Leonarp WOOLSEY, serves South ch., 
Hartford, Conn., during July. Address 
changed from Philadelphia, Penn., to Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

BARNES, J. A., Clinton, called to Mason, Mich. 

BISHOP, A. W., Wellsville, accepts call to Sedg- 
wick, Kan. 

BISSELL, Cares H., Cherokee, accepts call to 
B: lie Plain, Ia. 

BURR, Maxcvs, accepts call to So. Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

COLLINS, Joun C., ord. in New Haven, Conn., 
June 2d. 

COYLE, Joun P., inst. pastor in North Adams 
Mass., June 9th. 

CRISTY, ALBERT B., inst. in Hudson, O., June 
2d. 


DYER, Amon J., ord. pastor in Upton, Mass., 
June 4th, 

FAY, Prescett, Cambridge, Mass, accepts call 
to Bradfcrd, N. H. 

FOSS, Gzorce A., Piermont, aecepts call to 
New Boston, N. H : 

FURMAN, Wit.14m F., ord. pastor in First ch., 
Stockton, Cal., June lst. 

HARBRIDGE, E. H., Ceresco, Mich., resigns. 

HARRIMAN, Natuan H., Bangor, Me., called to 
Pilgrim ch., Providence. R. I. 

HATCH, Georce B., Union Seminary, accepts 
call to supply for a year at Jewett City, 
Conn. 

HEMMENWAY, M. 8., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Saugus, Mass. 

HOUSTON, ALBERT 8., accepts call to Fayette, 
Ta. 


JOHNSON, AtFrEp P., Platteville, Wis., accepts 
call to Central ch., Springtield, Mo. 

LIGAT, Nestor, Westmoreland, N. Y., called to 
Harford, Penn. 

MAGNUS, Dayret, ord. in Elk River, Minn. 

McKEEVAR, I. W., Allegan, Mich., called to 
Tulare, Cal. 

MERRILL, Ws. A., Alton, N. H., resigns. 

MINOT, Hartwe zt §., inst. in Winchester, N. 
H 


PENNOCK, B. W., Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Hooksett, N. H. 

PERRY, Georce H., Jr., Yale Seminary, called 
to Chapman, Kan. 

PILLSBURY, H. G., accepts call to Oskaloosa, 
Ta. 

POOR, W. G., called to become settled pastor 
at Paola, Kan. 

PRESTON, J. R., Orland, Ind., resigns. 

RICE, J. J. H., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Downs, Kan., for the summer. 

RICHARDS, EMANUEL, Stratton, Neb., resigns. 

ROBINSON, H. P., Irving, Mich., resigns. 

SKINNER, Cuarvzs L., ord. in West Brooks- 
ville, Me. 

STIMSON, Henry A., D.D., Worcester, Mass., 
accepts caji to Pilgrim ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

TORREY, CuarueEs C., Chateaugay, N. Y., ac- 
cepts cali to Harvard, Mass. 

UPSON, C. E., Wilton, Conn., accepts call to 
Kankakee, Ill. 

WALKER, TxHEopore C., Penfield, O., resigns. 

as > W. A., accepts call to Kalamazoo. 

ich. 

WHITNEY, J. F., Wolcott, Vt., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., Vermontviile, Mich., 
resigns. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

HOLT, Enos, (Meth. Epis.) appointed pastor 
at Erie, Lil. 

JORDAN, N. W., (Meth. Epis.) stationed at 
Stillwater, Minn. 

NORTON, W. B., (Meth. Epis.) appointed pas- 
tor at Sterling, Ill. 

SMITH, H. H., (Cumb. Presb.) accepts call to 
Huntsville, Ala, 

VANDERWART, H., (Ref.) accepts call to First 
ch., Hackensack, N. J, 

WARREN, J. H., (Cumb. Presb.) Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., resigns. 





zee. 


....A swell dinner—Dried apple and water. 
....Junk men in China all serve in the navy. 


....-“*The rambling old farmhouse” is not 
confined to the East since the West began to 
enjoy a monopoly of cyclones. 


....An exchange tells about a man who went 
off in a fit of abstraction. We suppose he 
must have been a bank cashier or a boodle alder- 
man. 


....Husband: “That fence wants painting 
badly. I think I'll do it myself.” Wife: “Yes, 
do it yourself, if you think it wants to be done 
badly.” 


..-“*I have just gone into a rapid decline,’ 
said the editor, as he swept three pounds, four- 
teen ounces of original manuscript into the 
waste basket, 


...“‘Anarchy,” said an orator to the social- 
ists whom he was endeavoring to placate, ‘‘ is 
ali wellenough in itself, but it must not be car- 
ried to excess.” 


....A delinquent versifier erroneously rhymes 
“M. Theirs” with ‘appears.’ The name of 
the ex-President of France is properly pro- 
nounced ** Empty air.” 


...We regret that M. Papanichalopulus did 
not retain the Greek premiership, for it was 
hoped, when he had the chance, that he would 
make a name for himself. 


....Sympathetic by-stander (to the damaged 
proprietor of the demolished dog-cart): “What 
induced you to try to turn out on the left in- 
stead of the right?” Damaged proprietor: ‘*It’s 
English—don’tcherknow.”’ 


...“*Yes, I want a man; but the work is 
heavy, and he must be healthy and strong. I 
suppose you enjuy good health ; do you?” * You 
bet I does, boss, when I has it!” 


. ..A little girl from the city was on her first 
visit to the country. While riding near Clifton 
Springs she saw a lot of cat’s-tails near the 
road. ‘Oh! auntie,” she exclaimed, ‘I never 
knew before that sausages grew on sticks!” 


....Physician (with his ear to patient’s chest) : 
** There is a curious swelling over the region of 
the heart, sir, which must be reduced at once.” 
Patient (anxiously): “That ‘swelling’ is my 
pocket-book, doctor ; please don’t reduce it too 
much,” 


....A couple of visitors from a rural district 
in the House gallery were trying to pick out 
their Congressman on the floor. ‘I can’t dis- 
tinguish him,” said one, after a hopeless visual 
observation. ‘Of course not,” was the honest 
reply, **he can’t even distinguish himself.” 


...- Coach (to college athlete): “Your muscles 
seem soft, and your whole system needs toning 


up. Are you drinking anything?’ College 
Athlete: “Not a drop.” Coach: ‘Smoking to 
excess?” College Athlete: ‘:No.” Coach: 


** Studying?” College Athlete: ‘‘Er—yes, a lit- 
tle.” Coach (indignantly): ** Goodness, man! 
Do you want to lose the race?” 


....School Teacher: **What! a boy of your 
age doesn’t know the parts of speech?” Boy: 
*“No’m.” School Teacher; ‘* Haven’t you ever 
heard of a noun?” Boy: ‘** Oh! yes’m.” School 
Teacher: **Well, what comes next?” Boy: 
‘Don’t know.” School Teacher: “A pronoun. 
Now please remember that. Then there’s the 
verb. Now what. follows that?” Boy: “A 
proverb.” 


...“*A friend of mine,” said Bones, ‘‘ went 
up to the photographer’s the other day, and 
asked the operator if he charged as much to pho- 
tograph inanimate objects, as he did to photo- 
graph animates. The operator said he didn’t, 
that he came down fully one-half. ‘Now,’ said 
the photographer, ‘canI do anything for you?’ 
‘Well, yes,’ said my friend,” ‘I want my pic- 
ture taken; but you'll have to give me about 
twenty-five per cent. off, for I’ve got a wooden 
leg.’” 


.... Puck's Aldermanic Mother Goose : 
Sing a song of bribery, a pocket full of bail, 
Sixteen crooked Aldermen will have to go to jail ; 
Every one is guilty, as plain as plain can be. 
Isn’t it a ghameful sight for honest men to see? 


Needles and pins, needles and pins; 
When an Alderman’s crooked his trouble begins. 


Ding dong bell, Jaehne’s in the well. 
Who put him in? Mister Martine 


Hey diddle doodle, the Aldermen’s boodle; 
Their trials are coming quick; 

The lawyers laugh to see the fun, 
But it makes the Aldermen sick. 


Jake and Jim went up the hill 

To bribe the city fathers. 

Jim fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jake will soon come after, 


Old Jake Sharpe was a crooked old soul, 
And a crooked old soul was he, 

And he built a railroad up Broadway, 
And he did it by briber-ee, 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be tdered by us an equiv to their pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received. The inierests of 
our readers will guide us in the gslection of works 
for further notice. 


JOWETT’S POLITICS OF ARIS- 
TOTLE.* 


BY PROF. ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 








ARIsTOTLE’s Politics is one of the few 
scientific books which have had a really 
enduring value. To the modern reader 
the most striking thing about it is its mod- 
ernness. Ideas which we are accustomed 
to think peculiar to our own age are pre- 
sented with a force which is almost start- 
ling. There are passages of which it seems 
impossible to believe that they could have 
been written until the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. No other book shows 
in such a remarkable manner the essential 
nearness of the Athenian to the Englishman 
or American of the present day. There 
were many respects in which the Greek of 
twenty-two centuries ago stood closer to 
us, in feeling and understanding, than our 
own immediate ancestors. 

If there is any one idea which we are 
accustomed to regard as distinctly English, 
it is that of constitutional liberty—of civil 
liberty as distinguished from mere political 
power on the one hand, or unbridled li- 
cense on the other hand. Yet Aristotle 
understood the idea, and saw the dangers 
of neglecting it, as clearly as did John 
Stuart Mill himself. He felt the distinction 
far more clearly than his translator does. 
Some of the passages bearing oa this point 
are too modern for Professor Jowett him- 
self. He fails to render them rightly, be- 
cause he fails to appreciate the full sigaifi- 
cance of the facts with whick they deal. 
Perhaps there is nothing in all Greek liter- 
ature which comes home to us with a 
stranger sense of nearness than this: 

‘* Most important of all for the permanence 
of constitutions, though now universally neg- 
lected, is the adaptation of education to the 
form of government. For there is no tre in 
the most practical laws, even though approved 
by all the citizens, unless men are to be trained 
and educated in the spirit of the Constitution ; 
democratically if the laws are democratic, oli- 
garchically if they are oligarchical. For there 
may be a want of self-discipline in states as 
well as in individuals. 

‘*To bave been educated in the spirit of the 
Constitution does not mean to do those things 
in which the partisans of oligarchy or democ- 
racy respectively delight, but those things by 
which the continued existence of an oligarchy 
or a democracy is rendered possible. But asa 
matter of fact, in oligarchies the sons of the 
ruling class live in luxury, while those of the 
poor become hardened by exercise and toil; 
so that they are at once more willing and bet- 
ter able to bring about a revolution. In de- 
mocracies of the extreme type, on the other 
hand, there has arisen a spirit the reverse of 
profitable, due to a false definition of freedom. 
Two things are thought to be characteristic of 
democracy—majority rule and liberty. Justice 
is identified with equality, equality with ma- 
jority rule; liberty and equality together are 
supposed to mean doing whatever a man 
wishes. So that in such democracies each 
man lives as he wishes; ‘according to his 
fancy,’ as Euripides says. But this is bad; 
for men must not think it slavery to live ac- 
cording to the Constitution, but a means of 
satety.’’ 

This is not Jowett’s rendering. If the 
reader will compare the two (see Jowett, 
I, 168-9), he will find that this is more lit- 
eral than Jowett’s, and—a most significant 
thing—that the literal rendering conforms 
much more closely to the observed facts of 
modern politics than does the freer transla- 
tion which Jowett has given. 

Aristotle was an observer of facts. He 
knew his ground to an extent which very 
few political writers can equal. His col- 
lection and comparison of the constitutions 
of different states is, unfortunately, lost. 
It must have been of inestimable value. It 
was this practical study of comparative 
constitutional law which laid the founda- 
tion for a work like the Politics. He was 
not able to emancipate himself wholly from 
the pernicious theorizing of Plato; but he 
was able to avoid its worst practical conse- 





* Tue Pouitics oF ARISTOTLE: Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Es- 
says, Notes, and Indices, By B. JoweTt, M.A., Master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, etc., etc. 8vo, Vol. I, pp. 
exlv, 302. Vol. II, Part I, pp. 320, Macmillan & Co., 
New York, 1886 


quences. He exemplifies the historical 
method in its best sense; and it may well 
encourage those who believe in the scien- 
tific study of history, to find that the les- 
sons which it taught twenty-two centuries 
ago have not lost their freshness to-day. 
His metaphysics has become antiquated; 
his history remains true. His ideal state is 
more unreal than ever; but his practical 
generalizations from real life are every day 
more forcibly emphasized. 

For, unlike a great many speculative 
philosophers, Aristotle understood the dif- 
ference between theory and practice. How- 
ever ready he might be to set up ideals, he 
did not allow them to cloud his view of the 
actual. He understood the difference be- 
tween moral and legal requirements; ex- 
pressing it in Greek fashion by saying that 
the virtue of the good citizen and of the 
good man are by no means the same. As 
the state approaches the ideal they will 
tend more and more closely to coincide; 
but practically they will often be far re- 
moved from one another. 

That the ideal state had any existence in 
the past, Aristotle does not believe. He 
rather holds to the development theory. 
He is disposed to think that the primitive 
men, whatever their origin, were on a level 
with ordinary, or even foolish, people of 
the present day; and that good govern- 
ment involves constant progress. Yet 
Aristotle is no radical; as compared with 
Plato, he is a strong conservative. In 
examining the foundations of society, he 
deals successively with the institutions of 
marriage, private property, and slavery 
The first two he strongly defends. Con- 
cerning slavery he has more doubt; yet 
even this he considers as a necessity, in 
order that the enforced toil of some men 
may give others a chance for the highest 
development. Yet in this same connection 
he expressly says that if instruments could 
be made to accomplish their own work the 
justification for slavery would fali away. 
It is impossible to tell whether this is a 
mere figure of rhetoric or a vague anticipa- 
tion of modern machinery; but it is, in 
either case, sufficiently striking. 

In politics as well as in institutions the 
weight of Aristotle’s influence was thrown 
on the side of conservatism. The curse of 
Greek city government was the ease with 
which revolutions were bronght about. 
Each city had its oligarchical and its dem- 
ocratic party. As Aristotle clearly enough 
saw, it was not a mere matter of numbers 
which made the distinction. 

“‘The real difference between democracy and 
oligarchy is poverty and wealth. Wherever 
men rule by reason of their wealth, whether 
they be few or many, that is an oligarchy; and 
where the poor rule, that is a democracy. But 
as a fact, the rich are few and the poor many ; 
for few are well to-do, whereas freedom is en- 
joyed by all, and wealth and freedom are the 
grounds on which the oligarchical and demo- 
cratical parties respectively claim power in the 
state.” 

Under these circumstances, what can 
give a state stability, and protect it against 
revolution? One thing of great importance 
is the training in the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, already alluded to. Another matter, 
equally vital, is a correspondence between 
the military and political power in the state. 
The lessons of past history and the dangers 
of present experience left Aristotle no room 
for doubt on this point. 

‘The government should be confined to those 
who carry arms. As to the property qualifica- 
tion, no absolute rule can be laid down. ... 
The earliest government which existed among 
the Hellenes, after the overthrow of the kingly 
power, grew up out of the warrior class, and 
was originally taken from the knights (for 
strength and superiority in war at that time 
depended on cavalry). Indeed, without disci- 
pline ivfantry are useless ; and in ancient times 
tuere was no military knowledge or tactics, 
and therefore the strength of armies lay in 
their cavalry. But when cities increased, and 
the heavy-armed grew in strength, more hada 
share in the government ; and this is the reason 
why the states which we call constitutional 
governments have been hitherto called democ- 
racies.... . 

‘*But the light-armed and the naval element 
is wholly democratic; and nowadays, when 
they are so numerous, if the two parties quar- 
rel, the oligareby is often worsted by them in 
the struggle. .. . An oligarchy which raises 

such a force out of the lower classes raises a 
power against itself... . 





“The best material of democracy is an agri- 
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cultural population. ... Next best, and in 
many respects similar, are a pastoral people. 
The people of whom other democracies consist 
are far inferior, whether they be mechanics or 
traders or laborers. . . . The last form of de- 
mocracy is one which canuot be borne by all 
states, and will not last long, unless well regu- 
lated by laws and customs.”’ 

It need hardly be pointed out how much 
of this history has repeated itself in mod- 
ern Europe. The question at once arises: 
Is the last act of the drama about to repeat 
itself? Was Aristotle justified in his ex- 
treme fears with regard to the growth of 
city life, and the growing power of the in- 
dustrial classes? Is capacity for street- 
fighting to be the measure of political 
strength? 

We may well believe that his fears were 
exaggerated. In common with almost all 
other men of his time, he despised the in- 
dustrial classes and undervalued commerce. 
It is here that he stands farthest removed 
from modern thought. We, perhaps, un- 
dervalue those services which can be meas- 
ured in money; he certainly undervalued 
them. His economic reasoning is some- 
times able. He appreciated the importance 
of the Malthusian principle far in advance 
of his time. But on other economic sub- 
jects his reasoning was extremely crude; 
and he looked askance at many forms of 
money-making which really involve public 
services. Nor was he well able to see how 
the violence of a democratic agitation could 
be moderated by a system of representative 
government. He had not had the chance 
to see such instances. Where the rudi- 
ments of the system prevailed, he recog- 
nized their importance; but he had no 
means of foreseeing the development which 
representative government has attained in 
modern times. 

So much for the substance, as given by 
Aristotle himself. Professor Jowett’s part 
of the work is not yet complete. Besides 
the translation and notes, which are here 
given us, he promises us a series of essays 
on points of general interest, which bave 
been suggested by the study of Aristotle’s 
Politics, If they are as good as Jowett’s 
long introduction to the translation, they 
will do great service to historical scholar- 
ship. His summary and running comments 
are admirable. 

Of the translation itself it is not possible 
to speak quite so favorably. It is of very 
unequal merit in its different parts; but on 
the whole it is not so good as the author’s 
translations of Plato and Thucydides, or 
Susemihl’s German translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics, The subject matter is more com- 
plex than that of Thucydides, and, at the 
same time, the translator is less familiar 
with it. Nor has he always given his trans- 
lation quite the care which it deserved. In 
the passage on the constitutional spirit, 
quoted at the beginning of this article, he 
shows himself at his worst. He makes one 
palpable oversight in the matter of tenses, 
translating ‘‘oi¢ duvicovrac dAcyapxeiv” by 
the phrase ‘‘ by which the evistence of an 
oligarchy is made possible,” when the 
Greek refers to its continuance. The phrase 
‘*yiv de,” which means ‘ practically,” ‘as 
a matter of fact,” as distinguished from 
what ought to be, or might possibly be, 
Jowett translates ‘among ourselves,” and 
thus narrows down some of the most valu- 
able statements of political experience, as 
though they were only meant to apply to 
Athens. The note in Volume II, p. 83, 
gives but slight excuse for this. The Eng- 
lish of the passage is careless. On page 
169, line 12, the use of “both” is quite 
ambiguous, and likely to be misunderstood, 
unless the reader has the Greek text at 
hand. The account of the popular notion 
of democracy is absolutely meaningless, 
especially the difficult sentence which we 
have rendered ‘‘ Justice is identified with 
equality, equality with majority rule.” 
There are some objections to this; but 
what does Professor Jowett mean by such 
empty words as ‘‘ Men think that what is 
just is equal”? He might at least have 
given us a note on the subject. 

This is by no means a fair specimen. In 
general it may be said that the rendering 
is correct, and the English forcible. We 
end as we began, by saying that Jowett has 
opened to English and American readers a 
mine of political thought as brilliant now 
as it was two thousand years ago; and that 
it will be the reader’s fault if he does not 





avail himself of the chance to find so much 
true metal. Whether as a matter of histor- 
leal science or of political teaching, it is of 
inestimable worth. 





MISS GILDER’'S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE POETS. 


Ir there is one field of literature that is more 
occupied than another, it is that of collected 
poems. Time, place, religion, and sentiment 
have their special and appropriate collections. 
Pvems of this or that century, poems of this or 
that country, libraries of devotional poetry, 
books of household poetry, and poetical ency- 
clopedias that are limited to no phase of thought 
or feeling, and to no epoch of history, crowd so 
upon one another, that the existence of any 
one collection is to be wondered at. Longfellow 
made his uneventful life dreary with the com- 
pilation of his ‘‘ Poems of Places,” which are 
now relegated to the highest shelves of every 
bookcase. Bryant worked wearily in collecting 
‘A New Library of Poetry and Song,” which 
is already beginning to grow old; but it still 
meets the wants of many people who like 
their poems lumped according to their subject, 
and prefer not to mix “‘ poems of sentiment” 
with *‘ poems of home,” and “‘ poems of passion” 
with “poems of peace.” Dana’s book ia still to 
be found in every household. In the race for 
popularity it has vanquished most of its com- 
petitors. Any one, therefore,who contemplates 
the thankless task of Longfellow, and the un- 
profitable and vain attempts of the opponents 
of Bryant and Dana, but yet perseveres in pro- 
ducing works of similar character, must be 
counted brave or—foolish. 

But a new collection has made its appearance, 
whose editor must be called clever, rather than 
brave or foolish; and this because of the idea 
that suggested the plan of the volume. The 
interest attaching to the collection is explained 
by the fact that the Representative Poems of 
Living Poets, American and English (Cassell 
and Company, limited : New York), are ‘‘ selected 
by the poets themselves.” Every one knows his 
favorite poems by this or that poet; but it is 
a new thing to know the poems that are dearest 
and best in the eyes of the author himself. It is 
new and curious, but it is not always satisfactory. 
For who could agree with Tennyson, for exam- 
ple, in giving the first place to ‘** The Revenge,” 
** Boadicea,” ‘*Come Down, O Maid,” and ** The 
Daisy,” or preferring them to ‘*The Brook,” 
“Locksley Hall,” and *‘ Morte o’ Arthur’? But 
we are told that Tennyson did not really choose 
the four poems that represent him, giving the 
selections nothing more than his approval. 
Lowell, in a popular collection, would be repre- 
sented quite differently; ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen,” 
and ‘‘ The First Snow Fall,” would not be want- 
ing. Mr. Stedman, or another, choosing for 
R. H. Stoddard, would not have omitted blank 
verse altogether. Julia Ward Howe should have 
included the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Andrew Lang doeson’t give a single ballade. 
The omission is as strange as a volume of 
Petrarch would be that didnot contain a sonnet. 
Austin Dobson’s selections, except for ‘Babette,’ 
are disappointing. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
Selections are all good; but they should have 
gone enough farther to include something that 
would fairly represent the genial humorist, often 
called the American Hood. Neither ‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus,” ‘The Last Leaf,” “Old 
[ronsidee,” nor ‘*The Voiceless,” gives an indi- 
cation of the quality that has won for Holmes 
his widest reputation. And so one might go 
on, differing with author after author as to the 
respective merits of the poems selected and the 
poems omitted. 

On the other hand, there are many whose 
choice must have full approval. Frederick 
Locker could not be better represented. If H. 
C. Bunner was to have only one poem, ‘ The 
Way to Arcady” was the right one to choose. 
Browning appears as we would always like to 
have him, We are glad he places ‘‘ A Forgive- 
ness” in the foremost rank of his poems. We 
agree with Bishop Coxe in regarding the ‘‘Easter 
Madrigal” his best; and having that, we are 
willing to allow ‘‘May Morning” the second 
place. Those who like Walt Whitman will find 
just what they like most in his selections. Sted- 
man, the critic of others, is a good critic of 
nimself, and seems to know his best work. 
There are few, however, who have more than 
two or three poeras in the volume, of whom this 
general statement can be made. And it would 
be strange if it were otherwise. 

With regard to the work of the editor we must 
make some criticism. No satisfactory explana- 
tion is given for the omission of Swinburne. 
That is the greatest omission of the book. A 
majority of the eighty poets represented are 
worthy of their place ; but there are many minor 
poets and others who are as nearly repesenta- 
tive ‘“‘doctors, merchants, and chiefs,” as 
‘* representative poets,” their fame having been 
achieved in quite other fields, whose work might 
properly have been omitted. J. F. Clarke, G. 





W. Curtis, T. W. Higginson, and George Mac- 
donald are not “ representative poets,” though 
they may have written poetry; and yet the 





fame is greater than that of two-thirds of the 
poets. If all of the minor poets received in 
this collection the recognition they get in Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘ Outlook,” we would not find fault ; 
but distinctions are made, the reason of which 
fails to appear. Why, for exawple, should the 
list include H. M. Alden, Anne C. L. Botta, 
Charles A. Dana, Mary Mapes Dodge, Ellen C. 
Howarth, Horatio N. Powers, Alice W. Rollins, 
Minot J. Savage, Henry Taylor, and others, and 
omit Robert Buchanan, Rose Terry Cooke, Su- 
san Coolidge, the Goodale sisters, Edgar Faw- 
cett—why, oh! why him, after he has declared 
himself a poet, first and foremost ?—Grace 
Denio Litchfield, William Morris, Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton, Nora Perry, A. Mary F. Robipson, 
and others ? 

Of the introduction by George Parsons Lath- 
rop, we have room for only aword. He takesan 
encouraging view of the poetry of the age ; more 
so than seems justidable from the contents of 
the volume, if we remember that many, if not 
most, of its best poems were written when this 
age was young, and by men who will never write 
anything more equal to their early work. 
**Enongh, it may be,” he writes, ‘‘ has been 
said in this Introduction, to suggest that our 
generation finds an ample outlet for its doubts, 
strivings, beliefs, sorrows, and joys, in the songs 
of its own singers.” This sentence has not the 
strength of assurance. We don’t want poetry 
doled out in “ample” amounts. We want 
poetry enough, so that it may do for us, and for 
every age that follows. Shakespeare was more 
than ample for his generation. True poetry 
knows the measurements neither of time nor 
of space. For ourselves, we cannot find much 
promise of poetry to come in Miss Gilder’s vol- 
ume ; but the collection itself, considered with 
the manner in which it was made, is of more 
than usual interest. The book is a fine octavo, 
handsomely printed and bound, and contains 
nearly seven hundred pages. Its price is five 
dollars. 


RECENT FICTION. 


From W. 8. Gottsberger (who, by the by 
publishes a decidedly superior class of foreign 
works in translation) there has come to us the 
Second Part of Count Leon Tolstoi’s great study 
of social and political Russia at the time of the 
Napoleonic Invasion—War and Peace. This 
Part also fills two volumes, as did Part One ; two 
more volumes for Part Three will be necessary 
to complete perhaps the longest novel that has 
ever been written. The unlimited material of 
very diverse sorts which Tolstoi utilized in his 
famous work (it is a novel that indeed deserves 
to be called a work) could scarcely have been 
condensed into less than uncommon dimensions. 
War and Peace is at once a’chronicle of politics 
and diplomacy of the period; a historical por- 
trait and picture gallery; a brilliant military 
record ; a presentation of the careers of a dozen 
individuals all brought into connection more or 
less intimate ; the story of several families taken 
in hand successively, and a Court chronicle of 
the splendid reign of the Czar Alexander. The 
volumes are starred with names that;stul sparkle 
in the annals of the first quarter of this centu- 
ry. There are three or four  ineroes 
in its romance and as many heroines; 
interest, however, remaining more or less con- 
centrated on Prince André Bolkonsky, Prince 
Pierre Besoukhow, Natalie Rostow and Helena 
Besoukhow. The incidents which are of special 
importance in this installment and its gradual 
progress, include the betrothal of Natalie and 
Prioce André and the frustrated elopement of 
that impressionable young girl with the fasci- 
nating Anatole Kouraguine; the death of the 
stormy old Prince Boikonsky ; the scenes in the 
hamlet of Lissy Gory, when the rumor of the 
advance of the French Army spread; the visit 
of the Czar to Moscow; and the interview of 
Balachow with Napoleon at Wilna. Fictitious 
and real interests are so blended in these that it 
is often hard to discriminate. In regard to the 
further unfolding of characters in the story, this 
is done in the case of Natalie, Prince Pierre and 
Princess Marie Bolkonsky, that we begin to 
know far more intimately, and who interest us 
much more than in the First Part. We admire 
the simplicity and integrity of Prince Pierre, 
especially ; traits admirafly relieved by the pre- 
tentious artificiality of his wife. The transla- 
tion of the work is by Mrs, Clara Bell; but as 
that lady does not take Tolstoi’s novel direct 
from his original Russian, but from an inter- 
mediary French version, we cannot say anything 
of the accuracyof her performance, compared 
with the original. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr,in ber A Daughter of 
Fife, anovel of life on the Scottish 
fishing coasts, has produced a_ spirited 
and delightful companion-piece to ‘‘Jan 
Vedder’s Wife.’’ The interest in the unaffected 
love-story which runs through it is most grace- 
fully sustained; but itis inthe lifelikeness of 
Mrs. Barr’s characters and the appeal which 
they make to our sympathy that the charm of 
her stories is most potently felt. When we have 
read a book like this Daughter of Fife, too full 
of strong flesh-and-blood actuality to be set 








down as a mere idyl of the gray-and-green Fife 
coast, we feel that we have known real folk and 
talked, walked and had converse with them. 
They exist for us henceforth as men and women 
—not literary shadows evoked by the spell of a 
printed page. Margaret Promoter and David, 
her brother, are studies of originality and vigor, 
The lessons in the discipline of life that each 
comes to learn are too skillfully taught for our 
hearts to mistake their spiritual significance. 
We do not recall a more artistic use of simple 
materia) than A Daughter of Fife illustrates, 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Prelate, by Isaac Henderson, is a note- 
worthy book for two reasons: First, 1t is a novel 
with a strikingly well-arranged and dramati- 
cally conducted plot, which plot is entirely 
probable in every step and stage; second, it is 
one of the best condensed studies of Italian 
social life, and of some aspects of the present 
status of ecclesiastical politics in Italy that we 
have seen, We may read it either for its capi- 
tally sustained interest as fiction, or else from 
the standpoint of a brief and comprehensive 
study in Jesuitism and the mutual attitude of 
reformers and ultramontanists in Rome and 
the Roman Catholic Church. The book is quite 
out of the common. It is very ably and ele- 
gantly written. Mr. Henderson clearly knows 
his ground, has studied his characters in real 
life, and grasped the scope of the great religious 
question in Italy and Europe with the keenness 
of a discerning mind. We have seldom met 
with two types more subtly and yet firmly 
handled than Monsignor Altieri on the one 
hand and his hypocritical foe, Father Martioni. 
They are representative. In respect to Italian 
social studies, equal commendation for insight 
and ability in portrayal can be accorded to Pacini 
and the Countess Alessandra Tolozzi. Finish 
and strength are also attributes of Mr. Hender- 
son’s fine novel. We cannot think of it as being 
written without much conscientious reflection. 
There will be many stories more generally dis- 
cussed, but few that are worthier to be classed 
with the choice fiction of the season. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) 

The Captain of the Janizaries, by James M. 
Ludlow, who is better known to many friends in 
the ministerial than the novelist’s capacity, is a 
good, old-fashioned historical novel in cut and 
coloring, in which the career of the famous 
Scanderbeg is picturesquely reviewed. The fa- 
mous leader is a striking figure for the delinea- 
tion of the romancist, and the Rev. Dr. Ludlow 
has thrown many interesting side-lights upon 
his character. The story is full of action, mil- 
itary bustie, and the turbulence of the epoch, 
blended together with an eye forartistic Orient- 
alism. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Tne German historical novel seems never to 
fail out of theland. But we do not find in 
Wilhelm Walloth’s The King’s Treasure House, 
a work equal to the finer romances of Ebers, 
Eckstein and others. Its Egyptian local color 
cannot perhaps strike us as vigorously as it 
would if we had not had so much of it during 
recent years; but, allowing for its being no 
novelty, the story lacks strength and distinctive- 
ness. There are scenes and characters in it 
well studied and expressed; but we have the 
feeling as each comes that we have met them 
before. It is not as good a choice of the pub- 
lisher as his translations led us to look for. 
The English version,rather a mechanical one, is 
by Mrs. Safford. (New York: W. 8. Gotts- 
berger). 

Mr. Wolcott Balestier’s A Victorious Defeat 
will please the reader of quiet tastes by its deli- 
cate presentation of character and as a picture 
of Moravian life. The situation, however, that 
assumes prominence in the novel has not 
breadth enough to prevent the story from seem- 
ing a good deal longer than it could have been 
made ; and somehow we wonder if such a girl as 
Constance Van Cieef ever could have lived ina 
Moravian settlement (or anywhere else) just at 
the time when she and Mr. March and the Rev, 
Mr. Keator involve themselves in sentimental 
difficulties. Both March and Constance are, in 
fact, two extremely modern young people; 
quite as much so as if we met them in some 
morning reading-class in the present year of 
grace, or overheard them analyzing and mak- 
ing sharp play with their intellects to-day. 
There is a conversational tone in the story 
that seems like an anachronism. Mr. Bal- 
estier’s narrative style is remarkably grace- 
ful and finished. This story, in spite of any 
apparent shortcomings, is a far finer as well 
as more ambitious bit of work than the brief 
novelettes he has given us before it; and we 
look to see him fulfill the promise he gives, more 
acceptably each year. (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) 

A great many novels have made their appear- 
ance in recent weeks—more than we can dis- 
cuss, or indeed, than our readers would care to 
have us take up here. Among such may be in- 

cluded Living or Dead, another posthumous 
Hugh Conway story, and a very poor one ; Bar- 
bara’s Vagaries, a light summer sketch, by Mary 
Langdon Tidball; The Magic of A Voice, by 
Margaret Russell Macfarlane; No Saint, by A. 
Sergeant, a novel that has some decidedly strong 
elements in it; Miss Tunlock’s sympathetic and 
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touching King Arthur; Not A Love Story; 
Chantry House, a new tale by Miss Yonge. 

Who Is Guilty, a tremeudously melodramatic 
detective novel, by Philip Woolf, M. D.; Next 
Door, by Clara T. Burnham, author of that nice 
little novel, ‘*No Gentleman”; Miss Flora T. 
Shaw’s Colonel Chisweck’s Campaign, full of 
the charm of English rural life; Rxhainah, by 
Evan Stanton, the scene of which is Afgbanis- 
tan; The Midnight Cry, a vigorous presentation 
in fiction, by Jane Marsh Parker, of the Miller- 
istic excitement in the Genessee Valley, half-a- 
century ago; Heaven’s Gate, A Story of the 
Forest of Dean, by Lawrence Severn ; A Desper- 
ate Chance, by J. D. Jerro}d Kelley, which turns 
upon a condemnation and death in the Toulon 
galleys; und The Wreckers, A Social Study, by 
Geo. T. Dowling. 





....We are much pleased with the plan and 
judicious execution of Scriptures, Hebrew and 
Christian, arrapged: and edited for Young 
Readers as an Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible by Dean Bartlett, of the Episcopal Divin- 
ity School, Philadelphia, and by Prof. Jobn P. 
Peters in the same. The volume before us is 
the first of the series and covers the Hebrew his- 
tory from creation to the Exile. It is to be fol- 
lowed by several others. The narrative is given 
without comment in the words of the Bible, 
though with considerable condensation and re- 
arrapgment, and with very sparing introduction 
of explanatory glosses. The burden of work in 
such a manual is encountered in the selection 
of the continuous passages that are to be relied 
on tocarry the history forward. These selections 
have been made with much scholarly judgment, 
not to say critical instinct, and, made as they are 
upon a practical rather than critical view of the 
matter, have a striking correspondence with the 
conclusions of the critics. The difficulty of such 
a work will be appreciated only by those who 
have made an effort in the same direction. The 
present editors have used the Canterbury re- 
vision and the Authorized as best pleased them, 
and have introduced occasional variations from 
both; but the biblical letter and spirit 
remains in their work, which forms a capital 
introduction to the study of the Bible for 
young persons. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The difference between the ability to collect 
evidence and the ability to read its meaning 
is illustrated in the Rev. Dr. A. H. Lewis’s 
Critical History of the Sabbath and the Sunday 
in the Christian Church. (Amer. Sab. Tract 
Soc ) The author of this book is a Seventh- 
Day Baptist. He is known to have been en- 
gaged for a score of years or more in diligent 
studies of the Sabbatarian history. His book 
shows evidence of diligent and acute investiga- 
tions; but, unfortunately, the facts are the same 
that have been before scholars for we know not 
how long, and the only essential peculiarity of 
the book lies in what we must believe to be the 
author's incapacity to see that the right inter 
pretation has been put upoa them. We do not 
regard the question itself as an open one; but 
if any one wishes to see the collected mass of 
Sabbatarian evidence, and to understand the 
strength and weakness of the case, and just how 
and where the argument goes astray, he cannot 
do better than to resort to Dr. Lewis’s treatise. 
The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateucha, 
Codes is a treatise which containsan examina- 
tion of the recent critical theories advanced as 
to the subject and an argument against their val- 
idity. It is from the pen of Geerhardus Vos, a 
desceniant of the French Huguenots, a graduate 
of the gymnasium at Amsterdam, and of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Ghurch 
of Holland at Grand Rapids, Mich., where his 
father is professor, and more recently in the 
post-graduate course at Princeton, where, after 
studying two years, he presented the treatise 
here referred to in competition for the Hebrew 
fellowship. Heis now pursuing his studies still 
further in the University of Berlin. As an in- 
dication of future promise, and as an example 
of young scholarly achievement, this thesis is 
full of promise, and when viewed strictly on its 
merits, puts the conservative argument in a 
forcible, candid and scholar'!y way, which makes 
the book well worth careful reading. (A. C. 
Armsirong & Son.) 








..There is an undeniable interest in Mr. 
Appleton Morgan’s Shakespearean Myth, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence, 
the second edition of which is published py the 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati; but 
it is the interest which attends all clever paradox. 
Mr. Mcrgan has, we believe, presided over the 
new Shakespearean society in this city, and has 
much to say as to the new Shakespearan theory, 
which, in general, is that the poet was a play- 
hou:e man, who put on the stage the produc- 
tions of other pens than his own. Wh» those 
writers were he cannot decide, though he holds 
0m to the notion that Bacon was one of them. 
Oa the whole, this is a harder theory to main- 
tain than the pure and simple Baconian theory 
of theze plays. It requires us to assume that 
two, three, four or more geniuses of the supreme 
and world-compelling order hid their lights 
around this man, and that not even one of them 
did anything outside the circle of 


those 


works to show his power, or in any way 
attached his name to them. It is a theory, too, 
which has against it the strong, consistent, per- 
sonal individuality of authorship which meets 
us in the plays, and it is dashed to pieces by the 
facts which have been too often recited to be re- 
peated here. The one strong point in all the 
case which Mr. Morgan hes to stand on is the 
unmistakable indications the plays afford of 
occasional mixed authorship. This is now admit- 
ted on all hands, and on the strength of tbis fact 
Mr. Morgan is disposed to claim as in favor of 
his theory some distinguished scholars who are 
wholly against him. It is one thing to say that 
the Shakespearean dramas contain interpcla- 
tions or even authorized parts which were not 
of his own authorship, and quite another to at- 
tribute the plays as a whole to some company of 
unknown authors, with perhaps an occasional 
touch in a lower key by Shakespear. The trouble 
with Mr. Morgan isa common one. He cannot 
weigh literary evidence,and the highest effect of 
his combined industry and ability is lost in the 
construction of puzzles. 


--..We have before us, bound in a well-made 
and handsome volume, the monthly numbers 
for the year past of The Southern Bivouac, a 
monthly literary and historical magazine con- 
ducted by Basil W. Duke and R. W. Knott (B. 
F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky.); an enterpriz- 
ing interesting and valuable publication, all the 
more so for the distinct Southern flavor of its 
contributions, This volume is rich in battle lit- 
erature bearing on the late War, and contributed 
of course by authors who were in the Confeder- 
ate service. It contains a large amount of 
interesting detail and description of what went 
on under the personal observation of the 
authors. These papers are still, we observe, 
lame in comparative statistics. Is is too late in 
the day, for example, to keep up the old fiction 
that Lee fought Meade at Gettysburg with one 
man against two, or to conceal the facts as to 
Franklin and Nashville. The papers are, how- 
ever, good in tone, preserve many valuable inci- 
dents that would otherwise be lost, and are well 
worth reading in connection with the reports so 
plentifully published in the Northern magazines, 
which, by the way, have opened their columns 
to the Confederate commanders quite as freely 
as to the Federal. It is gratifying to find a 
monthly magazine conducted with so much liter- 
ary merit and spirit in the South. May tt thrive, 
and not Jose a touch of its local interest or color. 


.-So far as adequate guide-books to the 
Yellowstone Park are concerned, Mr. George W. 
Wingate is not far astray in saying that if “I 
had been going to Africa instead of the Yellow- 
stone I could scarcely have had more trouble in 
obtaining reliable information in regard to the 
journey.” Io his Jittle manual Through ‘the 
Yellowstone Park on Horseback (O. Judd Co.) 
he has done what one intelligent man can to 
supply the defect. Starting with a good map 
on a large scale, he has filled out the routes, 
marked the points to be seen, and shown how 
to reach them. The directions for travelers are 
full and explicit as to what is required for out- 
fit and miscellaneous preparation, the time to 
g0, how to go, what expenses to expect and pro- 
vide for, what to see and how toseeit. The 
larger part of the volume consists of descrip- 
tive matter of one kind and another, in which 
the points of interest in the natural scenery vie 
with the opportunities for sport and the ro- 
mance of the free life which is still the charm 
of the excursion. 


.-In the “Lake and Forest Series” pub- 
lished by the Meesrs. Lee & Shepard Boston 
(C. T. Dillingham, New York.), Capt. Charles A. 
J. Farrar adds this season a new number to the 
volumes he has already edited of adventure in 
Maine. The present volume is entitled Down 
the West Branch, or Camps and Tramps around 
Katahdin. Its main interest is travel and ad- 
venture, which is touched up with some grains 
of fiction to add romance to reality. The merit 
of the book is that it takes tne reader into the 
great forest wilds that yet remain in the State 
of Maine, and gives him some idea of their vast- 
ness and of the untamed wilderness. We ap- 
prehend, however, that at the present time the 
caribou and moose are not to be found there 
quite as easily as the book represents, whatever 
may be the fact as to camps for the manufacture 
of counterfeit coin. 


-... George Eliot and Her Heroines, by Abba 
Goold Woolson, is a book that ought to be read, 
and which, when a beginning is made, will carry 
the reader on by the strong interest it will 
arouse in him. Itisa piece of masterly analy- 
sis and thoroughness, sound, healthy, acute, 
and a triumphant vindication of the immense 
advantage aperson who is wholly right and ex- 
actly right in a difficult matter has over another 
who plays brilliantly with the subject and 
misses the notes of power that lie in it. Wheth- 
er any one in the future will write better than 
this author on the difficult ethical and religious 
questions involved in the subject or not, no one 
has yet come to our notice who has written as 
well. Indirectly the critique is a study of the 





higher principles of literary art. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 





-.--Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things 
Understood by Things that are Made, is the 
translation, by the Rev. ‘Robert Menzier, of an 
old German book by Christian Scriver, pastor 
in 1670 at Quedlinburg,Germany. The original 
is one of the rare books of devotional litera- 
ture, to be classed with the ‘Golden Treasury,” 
and “The True Christian,” by Franke. For 
popular interest this collection has in its favor 
the highly imaginative frame in which it is cast, 
being a series of illustrations, or religious para- 


bles, based on incidents that took place in the 
author’s life, or on observations he had made. 
Among modern books it resembles more than 
any other Spurgeon’s ‘“ Feathered Arrows.” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


..The O. Judd Co. publish The Bridle Bits ; 
a Treatise on Practical Horsemanship, by Ccl. J. 
C. Battersby, who inthe war times was Agsistant 
Inepector-General in Sheridan’s Cavalry Corps, 
and served afterward with General Custer. 
The peculiarity of this manual is the thorough 
treatment given in it to the bit, its form and 
use and function in the training and control of 
the horse in that most important point of giv- 


ing a horse and keeping him in possession of a 
good mouth. While we regard this as the spe- 
cial distinction of this treatise, it is not limited 
to the points included under this head, but is in 
all points well worth the attention of breeders 
and owners and horsemen generally. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CuaRLES Dickens son, who bears the 
novelist’s name, appeared in London last week 
as a public reader. 








..-The sixth volume in Sir Richard Burton’s 
great translation of the ‘‘Arabian Nights’’ has 
appeared abroad. 


.. The Musical Courier of this city has 
found it necessary to open a branch office in 
Chicago for the convenience of its large western 
business interests. 


....J. McClurg & Co., of Chicago, will bring out 
in the autumn, a companion volume, by George 
Upton, to his ‘‘ Standard Operas,” devoted to 
the oratorios, sacred and secular, cantatas, 
masses, and the like. 


....Walt Whitman’s recent birthday anniver- 
sary found him in the best of spirits, but with 
decidedly failing physical powers. He is sixty- 
seven. His forthcoming volume will be called 
‘* November Boughs.” 


..Ginn & Co. have in preparation a trans- 
lation by Prof. Geo. T. Ladd, of Lotze's ‘* Out- 
lines of Esthetics.” The same firm have just 
iesued a revised edition of the Allen and 
Grenough “Cicero” ; the revision by the original 
editors. 


....-Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, in denial of 
some recent reports to the contrary, claim that 
they have sold more than twenty thousand 
copies of Miss Cleveland’s volume of essays—or 
a larger sale than was attained by Queen Victo- 
ria’s last book in Evgland. 


..The University of Leipzig has lost one of 
its leading attractions. Professor Kahnis, for 
many years the senior of the theological faculty, 
and the leading Protestant Church historian in 
Germany, has been compelled, through ill 
health, to resign his position. His successor 
will be Dr. Brieger, hitherto professor in Mar- 
burg, and the editor of the leading magazine in 
Germany devoted to the Church history. 


...-Cardinal Newman’s recent note to a friend 
who sent him a work upon the Herbert Spencer 
and Frederic Harrison’s theories contains this: 
«I do not know how to believe that they are in 
earnest, or that they preach the Unknowable 
and Humanity except as stop-gaps while they 
are in suspense and on the lookout for the new 
objects of worship which Sir James Stephen 
thinks unnecessary as well as impossible. I, 
then, am too impatient to refute carefully such 
theorists.” 


..G@. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press, for 
early publication, “* Reminiscences of the Fili- 
buster War in Nicaragua, by Gen. ©. W. 
Doubleday. General Doubleday, took part, as 
a@ young man, in Walker's campaigns, and the 
narrative of his personal adventures, and the 
operations of Walker’s little army is expected to 
possess interest as a dramatic story, besides a 
value as a record of events which belong to the 
history of the relations of the United States 
with Central America. 


..In the newspaper account of the destruc- 
tion of the Belford, Clarke & Co. publishing 
house.in Chicago, by fire, on the 26th day of 
May, it was generally stated and feared that the 
plates of the ‘Fremont Memoirs” were 
destroyed. This proves not the case. All the 
original plates were in vaults in Philadelpbia 
and New York, and only one original copper- 
plate map was destroyed; of this General Fre- 
mont had a proof, and a new one will be at 
once reproduced. The fire will only delay pub- 
lication of the “*Memoirs” a few weeks. 


...-For the past five years the Century Com- 
pany has been engaged im preparing a dictionary 





of the English language, of which Prof. 





William D. Whitney, of Yale College, is editor- 
in-chief, the purpose being to make a more com- 
prehensive work than has yet appeared in pop- 
ular form, to include, in addition to a very full 
collection of individual words in all departments 
of the language, all technical phrases, not selfs 
explaining, in law, the mechanical arts, the aci- 
ences, etc. It will be of encyclopedic fullness 
and a large force of literary men are now work, 
ing uponit. Thescheme was laid out five years. 
ago, and it will be three years before the work 
can be given to the public. The inception of it 
wasa desire to improve and Americanize the 
“Imperial Dictionary” of Great Britain, brought 
out in this country by the Century Company, 
live years ago; but as the task of altering it 


advanced, it became apparent that a better pian 
was to begin de novo, The publishers cordially 
invite suggestions and material of importance, 
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Practical Recitations. pie by ‘Caroline 

Bb. Le . Instructor in Elocution, Central 
Bohol, Brook! ae Pp. 26. New 
York: Clark & . ectees coneecce 

Studies in General yn By Mary D. Shel- 
don, formerly pretenses of History in Wel- 
lesley College. Teacher's penwei. ottim 
pp. viii, 167. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co....... 

bool-Days. By Amanda B. saieh anise 

= ae Wid % lowers, and Where they Grow,” 

etc. Tilustrated, 7x4 PR nell ‘Chicago: 
The Interstate Publisbing Co. 


1 © 
0% 
0% 


0 Gu 
London: 


Readings and Recitation Xo, 6._ Edited by 
Miss L. Penny. 7x5, 190. New Tork: 
fhe National Temperance ‘Society and Pub- 
Hoation House........ccccccesccccccccccccces coe 


8 body’s Story in Hugh Conwa ’s own Hand- 
aN Tatty. pp. 54. New York: John W. 
EDVGE CBs ccc cccces sccvecccsseesvescesveovecesece 
The Battle of the Books ani Other Short Pieces. 
By Jonathan Swift. 53¢x3%%. pp. 192. New 
York: Cassell & C0......ccccccseecscscccsssseees 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS FOR {15 CENTS. 


5 NEW NOVELS, 


All by very POPULAR WRITERS and all complete in 
the JULY NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 
Ask your newsdealer for the JULY NUMBER 
(Part 46) of the Family Library Monthly, 
Now Ready, Price, 15 Cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 & 31 Beekman Street, New York, 








To Gio Tato Business—A rere qproriaal for 
some one of small means. An esta’ py: 
ing Bowepapet for sale. Purchaser not requ 


carry ay 7a and ws Satisfactory reasons for sell- 





ing. . DENNIS, Dayton, O. 
NATALOGUE 2, of common every. books and 
hy pamphlets, from i to 3 years old, t can be 


had anywhere (except whoa Ys you want 'em), ready 





shortly. OLARK, % Park Row. 
J. H. BaTRs,Newspaper Ad't'ing Ageat, Row, 
NY. bought outS. M. Pettengill & Co.,fApril, 1886. 
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UST PUBLISHED: HARPER'S _| WE'VE GOT THEM ON THE LST| ——sserxenexanins. 
AVITAL Se |) ll 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 
By NIKOLAI G. TCHERNUISHERSKY, 
Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole 

and 8. 8. Skidelsky. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


G.P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


21 & 29 West 23d St., N. ¥. 


HAVE NOW READY: 


‘ 





I. THE STORY OF GERMANY. ByS8. 
Baring Gould. Vol. V. “Story of theNations.” 
12mo, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 

Il. THE STORY OF NORWAY. By Prof. 
Hjalmar H. Boyesen. Vol. VI. ‘‘Story of the 
Nations.” 12mo, fullyillustrated. $1.50. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED IN THIS 


Vol. IV. THE STORY OF CHALDEA. By Z, 
Ragozin. 
VOL. Ill. THE STORY OF THEJEWS. By 
Prof. James K. Hosmer. 
Vol. Il. THE STORY OF ROME. 
Gilman. 
Vol. I, THESSTORY OF GREECE. By. Prof, 
James A, Harrison. 
Each in one volume, profusely illustrated, 
$1,50. 
*For full description, see separate prospectus. 
III. SCHILLER’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. SELECTED and Edited with Notes, 
by Pauline Buchheim. In Hart’s German 
Classics. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 
1V, A MANUAL OF DIFFERENTIAL 
MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. By Condict N. Cut- 
ler, M.S.,M.D., Physician to the New York 
Dispensary. Assistant Surgeon N. Y. Hospi- 
tal, etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
V¥. THE VISION OF GOLD AND 
other Poems. By Lillian Kozell Messenger. 
16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


READY THIS WEEK; 


VI. FRANCE UNDER MAZARIN, 
With a Sketch of the Administration of Rich- 
elieu. By James Breck Perkins. Two vol- 
umes, large otavo, with portraits of Mazarin, 
Richeliev, Louis XIII, Anne of Austria and 
Conde. $5.(0. 

*,*Special attention is invited to Messrs. Put- 
nam’s new descriptive catalogue, ready next 
week, Forwarded upon receipt of two stamps. 


SERIES: 


By Arthur 





A book of 100 pages. The 
ar best book for an advertiser 
J anaes, be he experi- 


ed or ot It con- 


therwise 
tains lists of newspapers 
Ep coteees of the cost 
th 


ines NEWSPAPE 
BowEty, 10 Spruce at (Printing we; Square), ),N.Y¥. 


10 BOOKS FREE. 


Ask no questions why? but simply send us 50 
cts. in a postal note or one and two cent stamps 
and we will send you by return mail a receipt 
for one year’s subscription to The “ Farmers 
Home” Standard agricultural and family jour- 
nal of the U.8., andin addition postage pre- 





paid all of the following 10 books: 
NAMES On ROCKS. 


AKE, 
NUAL OF CHARADES, PUZZLES, ETC. 
EEN C OMPLETE ST ORIES, 


z 
P JLAR BALLADS, 
oak oF FANCY W ‘ORK, 
THE F EN DEEP, a novel of W. Collins. 
Don't tail. a pean ‘this paper to insure the 
right books. 8 


FARMERS HOME PUB. C0., DAYTON, 0. 


W. B. DENNIS, Ep. 


ES 








REMOVAL. 


THOMAS RUSSELL, Bookbinder, 


formerly located at Nos. 17 to 25 Rose Street, has re- 
moved to Nos. 2 to 36 New Chambers Street (the 
new building erected for the Mutual News Co.), 
where he has greatly enlarged and increased his fa- 
cilities for doing fine Cloth and Extra Bindings. 
1\Mr. RUSSELL will be pleased to furnish estimates 
upon work, and antinspection of his bindery is cor- 
dially invited, the advantages being good storage 
room and low rate of insurance. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FoR CATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New Yerk 











MAGAZINE 


(No. 434.) 


FOR JULY, 1886. 


CONTAINS 
A New Portrait of Nathaniel Haw- 


thorne 
Frontispiece ; 


The New York Produce Exchange. 
By RicHarp WHEATLEY. Profusely Illustrated. 


Their Pilgrimage. PartIiV. 
(NARRAGANSETT PIER, MARTHA’S VINEYARD’ 
PLYMOUTH AND ISLES OF SHOALS.) 

By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Richly Illustrated 

by C, 8, REINHAR1; 


The Gunpowder for Bunker Hill. 


By BALLARD SmirH, Illustrated by Howarp PYLE; 


Springhaven. Part IV. 
By R.D. Buackmore. Illustrated by F. BARNARD 
and ALFRED PARsoNs; 


Singing Wings. 


By W. H. Grsson. Beautifully Illustrated by 
Author; 


the 


Saimon Fishing. 
By H. P. Weuts. Illustrated; 


She Stoops to Conquer. (Act V. 
conciuded.,) 


Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


A Night-monkey in the House. 
By Ovive THORNE MILLER. Iliustrated by J. CU. 
BEARD; 


Social Studies. 1. The Railway 


Problem. 
By Ricsarp T. Evy, Ph.D.; 


The Home Acre. Part V. 
(THE RASPBERRY.) 
By E. P. Rog; 


Dirt Pies. AStory. 
By the Author of “ Gemini;” 


[Bonne Maman, A Story. 
By Grack Kine: 
Ros Solis. A Poem. 


By ANNIE FIELDs: 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Editor's Study, 


By WILLIAM DEAN HowWELLS. 
Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLEs DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.... 
HARPER’S WEEKELY..... - 
HARPER'S BAZAR................ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE “LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 00 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
week for 52 weeks)......... orwcerecccccccccocccoss 15 WO 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time 1s specified, subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 














t#~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamzs G. Brarne from U. 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 2 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16th, 1884.5 
wey? Dear Sir.—Mr. F. E, Grant, of 5 West 42a Street, 
is a very conscientious and painstaking book- 
I have known him well oes a number of years 








seller. 


also, She me- 
dium used by. General Garfield for such book ks 


Grant. in every respect, rel ble and  aaie. 
Yours Respectte tfully. 
Hon. Jas. G. Blaine, ARNER Pirin, 
Augusta, Me 


tv" Whenever you need a book of any description, 
cali onor ee F. E, GRA 
West 42d Street, New York. 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Aartford, Cop. 


MODERN 
UNITARIANISM 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


By, Bev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Rev. JoserH 
ENRY ALLEN, Rey. SAMUEL R. CALTHORP, Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD, Rev. JoHN WHITE CHADWICK, 
Rev. Minot J. SavaGE, Rev. EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE, D.D., Rev. Toomas R. SLICER, af HowarpD 
N, Brown, Rev. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D. aa. 
BERT COLLYER, Rey. JOSEPH May, l$mo. 
cloth. 81.25. 





*," For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
Ti5and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Love and life in pictureeaue old Florence. 
Inexhaustible charm.—Pali Mail Gazette, London. 
Exquisite Italian atmosphere.—Saturday Review. 


JOHN BODEWIN’S TESTIMONY. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 


Mrs. Foote is only to be compared with our best 
women novelists ‘o make this Se briefly, 
Miss Woolson observes keenly, Mrs. Burnett writes 
charmingly, and Mrs. Foote feels intensely.—The 


Critre. 
NEXT DOOR. * 
By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 


A bright and pleasant story for the hammock on Id 
summer afternoon. holesome, pure and fres 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


MARGARET KENT. 
The Boston 7'raveler says: 
ot ee know Magocest Kent is to argue one’s self 
unkn n electric success. 
ae the Christian "Registe YT says 
Margaret Kent is so beautiful that one dreams of 
ber. : ‘ew novelists of recent days have drawn a purer 
eal. 


THE PRELATE. 


By ISAAC HENDERSON. 

It recalls Nathaniel Hawthorne in his most vigor- 
ous time.—Quebec Chronicle. 

What story could fail to be interesting in such a set- 
ting? With a background of historical and legendary 
ruins, the Campagna, and all the intellectual and pic- 
turesque charm that makes Rome still the mistress of 
the world. 

THE SP HLINX’S CHILDREN, 


By ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
A bouquet of native New England flowers—and the 
flowers havea peculiar beauty and fragranc, too,— 
Hartford Courant. 
The d'alect is most deliciously correct—a collection 
of thoroughly delhghtful tales—an acuteness and com- 
prehensioa which is simply inimitable.— Boston Cou- 


rier. 
TWO COLLEGE GIRLS, 


By HELEN DAWES BROWN. 
‘ Fayitjeasly pictured and deliciously effective.—Bos- 
‘ion Gl 
Rich i im ‘beautiful passages of tender pathos. Noth- 
ing has been published since “ Little Women ” that 
£0 strikes the popular taste. 


Each inivol.,12mo. $1.50. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
Religious J ournals and 


4 pas wy oye establishment of New 
Yor! nely executed poten, entitled 

“ Representative Religious 3 Journals and Journalists 
of America. ~ eves ost excellent likeness of 
each of the following well ‘known editors. 


H. Guay SaDMSCLL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 


nilede hia. 
HENRY 4 aD D.D., of The Congregationalist, 
8. J. BARROWS, D.D. 


of The Christian Register, Bost 
8. IRENEZUS PRIME, D.D., of The New York Od- 








r, New Y¥ 
EDWARD BRIGHT, D.D., of The iner, New York. 
RY : EIELD, D.D, of The ore NY 





New 
HENRY ©. “BOWEN. of The poten New York, 
WM. C, GRAY, P’ of The prales wor. cago. 
J. @, MON ONTFORT, + 'D., of The Herald and Presbyter 
inci 
seer Ener, D.D., of The Christan Standard, 
neinn 
The prenees not ql gives a likeness of the editor 
‘oduction of the fi bist pane of yyy i tact? “Thke 
r 
} Ese pict picture the 
most a ery one of the kind ever produc a by 


0; process. 

The picture ta (size, twenty-two by twenty-aight 
inches) All L4 = Co! packed, tage prepaid 
to any ad of Se, ceuts; and.t 
any one ressiving tt it is ey tail be re- 
wares. and the money will cheerfully unded 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
?. O. Box 2787. New Vork. 








ENVELOPES 


"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
2*.*.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*,*, 

*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * , * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish.*, * , * 

* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. ep * 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * , wa 

* All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire bones. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market. * 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 












ARs Wek GASINE, One Fear. cecccccees 4 00 
HARP. LY, oo. 400 
HARPERS B tk. : ° 
HARPER'S £60 ee PE nc scansse 


wr HARPER'S CA BHOPLEE will be sent bi weet 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 


WARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE. W.Y 
AGENTS. 











NTED.—Apy one Roving INDEPENDENT, 1863—8* 
Harper's Weekiy, 1861—5, — the Golden Age com- 
plete, to dispose of, to. ad 

8. G. APPLEGET. ‘Paterson, N. J. 


IT PAYS tics tree it Stitten & Go. Cleveland. 


WANTED LADY Active and intelligent, to re. 

presentin her own locality an 
old firm. References required. Permanent position 
and good salary. GAY & BROS.. 14 Barclay St.. N.Y 











The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday-school Song Book, by Lowry & 
Doane, is crowded with stirring Hymns get to 
fresh and deligciful music by the authors and 
others, acknowledged to be among the most popn- 
lar composers in the land. 


Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you 
book that will stand the test. 
first-class, and the music is faultless, 


Remember! 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at $25 per 100 copies, which is much cheaper 
than books of new music of its class have ever 
been offered before. 


pure srchase. Itisa 
Hymns are 


Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


CHICAGO HovsE, 81 RANDOLPH STREET. 
J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 


EDUCATION. 
EST TEACHERS. ,xb‘fonrios, 


promptly fet ny for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled hers supplied wie positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools — to Parents. 
School Trovers rented and sold. 
Scboo) and Kindergarten , = 
J. W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO..7 E. i4th Street, N. Y. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY sunpies Professors. Teachers, Tu 
— by 5 , to Colleges, Schools and Fam. 
ilies. 0 
- MRS. M. +. youne- FULTON, 
nion Square, New York 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY ‘irctwons.” 


ae INOIS, 
UNG LA 


Full Oumeens a ay "on lent Preparatory y dope art- 

ment. Superior facilities for Music an esi- 
dent physician. Sargent system of At. ®t 
Address MARTHA HILLARD, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
JOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course. 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ob- 
servatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, 
Cabinets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Li- 
brary of 15,000 Volumes, ten Professors, twenty -three 
Teachers. Catalogue sent on applican 100. 
REv. JAS. H. LAYLOR, President. 


YE SEMINARY, Rye, NEW YORK. 
For particuiars address, Mrs. S. J. LIFE. 


LEXANDER_ INSTITUTE, Military Board- 

ing School, at White Plains, N. Y. Boys prepared 
for business or fitted tor college, For circulars apply 
to the Principal, O. R. WILLIS, A.M., Ph D. 


Wells College for Young Latles, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of study, * fa- 
cilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
tor beaut Lon healthfulness. Session Seatas Sep- 
tember 1 86. Send for cataiogu 

Kk. nod FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wome 


WOMEN 
urse of stu 


equal to that of the best 
Ges also # ective and Special Courses. Best 
advantages in Music and Art. Building with best 
ern improvements; heated by steam, and fur- 
bished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
useum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Address 
v. A. W. COWLES, D.D. Pres’t, Elmira, New York. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets 
and Observatory. Library 11 fee. Fine as Gal- 
ery Boara an4 Tuition, oi # zee r. Addre 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


MEX Cc. . M. WILKINSON?’S 8o: ME 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS‘, SYRACUSE, 
Number strictly limited. School year begins Wea 
nesday, Sept. 15th, 1886. 


UNION TEACHER’S AGENCY. 


Provides qahosle with teachers, teachers with rr 
Apply to W. D. KERR. 16 Astor Place, New York 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


In the country near P. fladsipiiie, Under care of 
Friends, but open toall. Number limited to Ninety 
Boarders. Three Courses. Library, 15,000 vols. 

Labvuratories and Observatory, 
catio on for _next 















































THE PATHEDRA L. SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
G en City, L. I.. Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Sep quipment com — Healthful 

location. asi unsurp: 


mp Retent si staff of 
instructors, oticer detailed Gov 
ernment. Term 8 year ‘or further particn- 
lars apply to CHARLES | siUntevaNt MOORE, A 
B. (Harvard), Mead M: 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


na for teachers with positions 
Ben for ‘circular. £.0. fae 3 “tremou Place, Boston 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


You can, . ten weeks’ a master either of these 
languages ———7 for ye and business con- 
versation Dr. Ric. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


Herald Building. 
at the lowest cost.Health- 


Oberlin222:2 


ligious influences; elective eeuies 314 students ins 
year. Calendar sent free by M Marsh. 8 oy 
LIN CONSERVATORY OF A —Under the ‘Co 

management. New building. Superior instruction 


~ in Theo J. Voice Cul- berlin. 

















COLLEGE, Oberlin, ©. 
offers both sexes the a 
educational advantages 











PERRY & C2 





Organ 
Stringed Instruments, 
etc. Addess, Prof. F B. 
Rice. Director. 
uality 7 
rior Q = eo 
the famous 


STEEL 
PENS 


Of Supe 
Samples different 
mou including 













Sole Agents. 753 B'way, N.Y. 
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Heligions Iutelligence. 


GENERAL SYNOD OF REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





ty 1885 a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the Rev. Drs. A. G. Vermilye, 
D. D. Demarest, and E. T. Corwin, to re- 
port on a Critical Edition of the Church's 
Constitution. Its purpose was to introduce 
official ‘‘ foot-notes” into the text, prepare 
a better translation from the Dutch and 
Latin, to rearrange the order of its articles, 
forms, and rules. Its object was not to 
reconstruct, nor to amend the articles, 
etc., but to correct the text, and make a 
standard edition of them, so they might 
remain in their historic integrity, leaving 
such emendations or additions as may be 
deemed advisable hereafter, to be consti- 
tutionally treated by the Synod and 
Classes. The report was adopted. It 
Jeaves the debated question of Baptismal 
Questions in their old status, except that 
references are indicated to explanatory 
phrases in the general symbols, which con- 
siderably tone down the phrase so objec- 
tionable to many as liable to be misunder- 
stood. Now that the Revised Version is 
adopted as a historic memorial, it would 
be a good thing if a wise committee were 
appointed to bring the whole thing up to 
dat?, expressing the grand old doctrines in 
modern and easily understandable phrase, 
leaving out some matters purely scholastic, 
and belonging only to the Reformation 
era, and adapting present forms to present 
demands. 

In the matter of John R. Smith, treasurer 
of the Board of Domestic Missions, it ap- 
peared that he had not used any moneys 
contributed to the Board by churches and 
individuals, or as legacies. All the vouch- 
evs were in, and correct. But he had bor- 
rowed of various parties from time to time 
professedly for the Board, giving notes in 
its name(a habit he had fallen into through 
the custom of borrowing occasionally to 
supply deficiencies in the treasury caused 
by the tardiness of churches in forwarding 
contributions). The fraud amourts to 
$25,000. It is in small part secured by life 
insurance, but is by most deemed lost. 
Perhaps it may be regained. But it was 
resolved that any contributions made to 
Domestic Missions shall go to their legiti- 
mate purpose, and not to the canceling of 
this loss. This may be made good bya 
special effort. Meanwhile the Synod passed 
the following healthy and stimulative ac 
tion: 

Resolved, That the time has come when with 
so frequent betrayals of financial trust, such 
wretched crimes as this of John R. Smith should 
not be condoned. 

Resolved, That the Board of Domestic Mis- 
siovs has the support of General Synod in its 
most vigorous pressing of this case. 

Through the Committee on Professorate, 
we learn that a new curriculum of studies 
in the Theological Seminary has lately been 
adopted, which brings it into line with the 
most modern standard of theological edu- 
cation. The Seminary has lately received 
many valuable antiquities from Egypt, in- 
cluding a valuable papyrus, not yet de- 
ciphered, and from the Revision Committee 
the table at which the American Committee 
sat during the revision period. The report 
laments the small number of students pre- 
paring for the ministry. Eleven were 
graduated from the Seminary this year; 
the lower classes are small, and in the col- 
lege and grammar school only forty are 
preparing for the Seminary. The Rev. W. 
J. R. Taylor, Judge Van Orden and others 
made strong appeals for the increase of 
candidates, and a committee was appointed 
to address the churches upon this important 
subject. Meanwhile (a point not made in 
the report), the whole corps of theological 
professors might profitably imitate the en- 
thusiasm and hard work of some of their 
number. The public desire and the Church 
will indorse a greater activity on the part 
of some of them. 

The following is the report in full of the 
Committee on the Revised Version, spoken 
of last week. It is not understood by 
Synod as an authorization of its public use, 
the last paragraph being interpreted by the 
three preceding: 


teferred tous. While we recognize the merits 
of the Revised Version, as giving in mang places 
& more exact rendering of . the original Scrip- 
tures than the one now in use, and therefore 
well worthy to be studied by our ministers and 
people, we are yet of the opinion that the time 
has not yet come for such a Synodical recom- 
mendation of it as a whole, as the resolution 
appointing the committee would seem to con- 
template. 


‘*As we are informed, there has been up to 
this time no action in regard to the Revised 
Version by the Anglican Convocation of Canter- 
bury—the body with which the Revision move- 
ment originated. 
‘*We are also told by one of the Revisers that 
it is possible that the Convocation may refer the 
work back to the companies of Revisers for spe- 
cific modification, or for a final standard edition. 
We also learn that there are still some impor- 
tant unadjusted differences between the English 
and the American companies. The latter have 
resolved to keep up their organization, and to 
continue their work by perfecting their appen- 
dix. When finally matured, it is to be sent to 
the English Universities for such use as they 
may choose to make of it. But, whatever its 
fate in England, it will be in some way utilized 
for an American standard edition of the Revised 
Version. 
“Under these circumstances we think that 
our proper course is to wait the issue of events, 
before there is any formal Synodical action on the 
subject. At the same time we deem that it would 
be quite proper for Synod to urge all our minis- 
ters, and all our members who are familiar with 
the original languages of Scripture to make the 
Revised Version as it now is, or as it may be 
modified hereafter, the subject of careful study, 
80 that when the proper time arrives for Synod- 
ical action, the voice of the General Synod will 
be substantially the voice of our whole Church. 
**Meanwhile, as we are not aware of any act 
of G-neral Synod requiring the exclusive use of 
our present Version in the public services of 
the Church, your Committee are of opinion 
that our pastors are at perfect liberty to make 
such use of the Revised Version in the pulpit or 
elsewhere, as they may deem proper. 

*J. ForsytTH, 

“D. D. DemaREst, 

**Mancrus H, Hutton, 

‘* MERRILL E. Gates.” 

The report was adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Hutton stated that the 
other members of the committee, the Rev. 
Dr. Van Gieson, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and the Rev. Dr. Collier, of Kinderhook, 
N. Y., approved the report, though their 
signatures were not affixed to it. 

The Rev. Dr. Chamberlain was commis- 
sioned to visit the missions of the various 
Presbyterian denominations in India, ten- 
der to them the salutations of this body, 
and confer with them in regard to a union 
of all the Presbyterian and Reforme:l mis- 
sions there into one confederated Presby- 
terian Church in India. 

The Synod appointed a committee of five 
tu confer with representatives of the 
Reformed (German) Church in the United 
States, in regard to a union with that 
Church. The sentiment of the Synod was 
generally favorable to such a union. 
Indeed, there are apparently not a few, 
though not yet a majority, who strongly 
hope for a union of some sort among all 
churches of Presbyterian faith and order 
in the United States. Why may not such 
a union be effected? And why may it 
not prove as Christian in spirit and as 
effective for the promotion of Christ’s 
Kingdom as in far away India? 

In 1835 the Third Reformed Church of 
Philadelphia was organized under the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Dr. Bethune. Until 1849 
this eloquent preacher discoursed to one of 
the most cultivated and aristocratic audi- 
ences ever gathered in that city. He was 
followed by the Rev. Drs. Livingston, W. 
J. R. Taylor, Mortman, Schenck, Wads- 
worth and Van Nest. Under Dr. Wad - 
worth there was a large secession to the 
Presbyterian Church. This was tried in 
the courts, whose decision kept the prop- 
erty in the Reformed Courch. But, weak 
before, weakened still more and greatly by 
this loss of members, it has been subject 
since then to renewed litigation. It seems 
to be now acontest between the yet con- 

tinuing trustees (represented by D. 8. 
Jones) and a consistory of elders and dea- 
cons sometimes recognized, and sometimes 
not, by the Philadelphia Classis. Some 
$20,000 still remains awaiting the real 
owner. The Philadelphia Classis seems to 
many to have come to a right judgment by 
premature action upon partial data. The 
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Philadelphia, from the particular Synod of 
New Brunswick, which, reversing the ac- 
tion of the Classis of Philadelphia, allowed 
Mr. G. 8. Gordon a comparatively new- 
comer, and interloper, in the Third Church, 
a seat in Classis, upon purely technical 
grounds, in place of Elde: Daniel S. Jones, 
who has been prominent in its administra- 
tion since 1857,and has held,by order of the 
Pennsylvania courts, all its funds in trust. 
The General Synod sympathized almost to 
& man with Elder Jones, but with wryest 
face swallowed the bitter and disgusting 
pill of reseating Mr. Gordon. It is yet to 
be hoped—and such was the inner trust and 
almost universal expression of the mem- 
bers of Synod—that the Philadelphia Classis 
or the Pennsylvania courts might extricate 
the Church from constitutional technical- 
ity, and keep the funds where they now 
are. Meanwhile Synod passed a resolution 
expressing its confidence in the Christian 
character of Mr. Jones, and in his careful 
and fully legalized holding of the Church 
funds. These amount to $20,000. It is 
hoped they may yet be used for the recon- 
struction of a new Reformed church in the 
city of brotherly love. About one-third of 
the Synod tried to cut the Gordian knot, 
by voting directly for the side of Mr. Jones 
and the Philadelphia Classis. 

The statistics of the year are in brief as 
follows: 

I cde atiicinaanianssss<cpsusepewsiucie cs 


34 
SL Sksrndnteenecpsnnnnntncccnswedcanas 536 
Ministers (settled, 396), ministers (not set- 
MN Ca batted eNnedadnenensconsseeeuxars 552 
ic cektuinecsencssoesteinnsesanevhcs 9 
Recent graduates from Theo, Seminary..... 11 
PN cenndncawk iaheeeee<cckcasces. advance 46,229 
Received on confession.................0000- 4,710 
“ FG isiicvictescasvcessces 2,569 
Increase over deaths and dismissions (about) 3,000 
A discrepancy between two reports is ow- 
ing to ayparent decrease, owing to revi- 
sion Of lists of individual churches), 
Communicants, tOtal... ........ceceescerevee 83,702 
Py I 056-6 ccctcicnnccnssecdedscnces 4,700 
BL, Ct eenkieebarianemerksansaecces 1,088 
I cciindsescancecéanectéuwanwen 765 
Sunday-school scholars................s.e00 76,717 


Contributions to congregational purposes $859,826 06 
bd * religiousand Denevolent 232,144 52 


Ee PEN TEE e - $1,091,165 58 
Of the contributions to religious and be- 
nevolent purposes: 


To foreigm MiSSIONS.............ee.eeeeee $81,386 55 
*¢ domestic MICSIONS....... wccccccccece 32,210 13 
* church building fund................. 13,050 13 
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The next General Synod meets at Cat- 
skill, N, Y., where the Prospect Park Ho- 
tel will assist in entertaining Synod. In 
connection with this, Synod moved to pay 
a portion of the expenses of entertainment. 

The past year has been one of blessing 
and progress both at home and abroad. 
The Church is alike progressive and con- 
servative, and girds itself anew for work. 
The present Synod has been one of the 
most harmonious we have ever attended, 
and we believe its laborious session will 
prove fruitful of large and sacred results. 





Tue United Presbyterian Assembly at Hamil- 
ton, O., resolved to take no action on the sub- 
ject of a Universal Psalmody Council until the 
subject has been more thoroughly discussed. 
When the report on Home Missions was under 
consideration, Dr. James Harper offered a reso- 
lution that no appropriations be made from the 
Home Mission Fund in aid of any congregation 
using instrumental music in its worship. It was 
lost by a vote of 67 to 105. Shortly after this 
matter was disposed of the committee on over- 
tures reported on the memorialof the Pitts- 
burgh Convention of anti-organ men. A ma- 
jority report signed by five members and a mi- 
nority report signed by two were pre- 
sented. The majority report recited that 
the memorial of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference complains of a divisive course on 
the part of some in the Church disregarding 
the action of the last and former assemblies, and 
represents ‘‘ that the authoritative exclusion of 
instrumental music from the worship of God in 
the United Presbyterian Church is necessary to 
a final and peaceful settlement of the difficulty” ; 
‘*that the Assembly be respectfully asked to 
order the exclusion desired’’; that in case of re- 
fusal on the part of the Assembly to grant their 
request, they are placed ‘‘under the painful 
necessity of choosing between obedience to the 
authority of Christ and acquiescence in such 
refusal.” The committee recommended the 
General Assembly, in reply to this memoria), to 
express regret that the trouble on account of 
the repeal of the law against the use of musical 
instruments in public worship should continue 
so long, to say that the repeal of the law in 





matter came up on appeal by Classis of 
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and the question of edification, and that to 

“attempt authoritatively to exclude instru- 

mental music from the praise service in our 

congregations, as asked by the memorial, would 

be an attempt to re-enact the law already re- 

pealed.” This is clearly “‘ beyond the power and 

authority of the Assembly,” and it would, 

moreover, be regarded as ‘‘ oppressive and in- 

tolerable by brethren who do not believe that 

such a lawis warranted by the Word of God.” 

The minority report stated that the number pur- 

suing the course alleged by the memorialists te be 

‘* divisive” was comparatively small, and that 

“the great majority of the brethren, on both sides 

of our unhappy controversy, sincerely desire to 

keep the covenant implied in the action of the 

last Assembly, that there should be no further 

grieving of hearts and wounding of consciences 

by the introduction of instruments into the 

worship of the Church, because the law of 

charity requires all to refrain from so doing.” 

The minority therefore recommended that the 

judgment of the last Assembly concernivg the re- 

quirewents of the law of love be reaffirmed, and 
that all violations of the brotherly covenant 
contained in the action of the last Assembly be 
disapproved. Those opposed to instrumental 

music contented themselves with supporting the 

minority report which, it will be noticed, pro- 
posed no re-enactment of the law against instru- 
mental music, After a long but moderate dis- 
cussion, the majority report was adopted by the 
very decisive vote of 139 to 57. The Christian 
Instructor, which is the organ of the anti-in- 
strumental faction, says of the action of the 
Assembly : 

“The Assembly may change its ground backward 
and forward, as to the position which instraments 
occupy in worship; it may pass regulations which 
are admitted to be ‘ almost prohibitory’; it may take 
even stronger ground, as in ’85, which is admitted to 
have been an advance upon the action of former 
Assemblies, and which requires refraining from 
that which is admitted to be an offense to ‘dear 
brethren’; it may say that the instrument is an ‘1n- 
cident in worship *; or that it is warranted by Scrip- 
ture authority, yet a)l the while the instrument is 
being introduced and no barrier is allowed eéffect- 
ively to obstruct it. It has come, therefore, to be 
viewed evidently by the majority,as a settled mat- 
ter that the use of instruments in the worship of the 
United Presbyterian Church is to be henceforth a 
part of its cherished policy. Inthese circumstances 
we need not say now what is our opinion as to the 
result. Having committed the matter as we trust 
to the hands of him who will execute his whole 
pleasure, we believe his safe guidance will bring us, 
who have been so long aggrieved by the Assembly, 
to such a position as will be for the honor of his 
truth,” 


It also gives notice of a conference of those op- 
posed to the action of the Assembly, to be held 
on the last Thursday of August to determine 
‘‘what shall be the final action in the matter.” 
The Assembly adopted the proposed basis of 
union with the Synod of the Associated Reformed 
Church South, and directed that an overture be 
sent down to the presbyteries to ascertain 
whether they will confirm it. The Assembly 
was very strongly in favor of union. 


...-A correspondent of the Christian Worker, 
a Friend’s paper, gives a gloomy account of the 
condition of the denomination of Friends in 
England. He says: 


** Of our 340 meetings for worship, or thereabouts, 
no fewer than 217 have an attendance of members, 
non-members included, of under fifty each; only 22 
exceed 200 worshipers; only 7 have over 500, Even 
these figures are misleading as to the low condition 
of things amongst us, since birthright membership 
compels us to count babes in arms and all young 
children, and those of worldly men and women, and 
not a few are theologians who know nothing experi- 
mentally of the New Birth. No fewer than 45 of 
these meetings have no ‘attender,’ that is no at- 
tender who is a non-member ; 25 have only 1; and 
16 have only 2.” 


He says also that there are so many closed meet- 
ing-houses, that in ‘‘ several) counties in North 
Wales, where Friends were once very numerous, 
not a single member resides,” and that ‘‘in one 
English county, where once nearly every consid- 
erable town and village had its meeting, only 
two small buildings remain.” 


...-The Russian Government has recently 
transferred the authority of the Russian Consul 
over Russian subjects in Palestine to the head 
of the Russian Mission in that country, and the 
Turkish Government has consented to the trans- 
fer. Archimandrite Antonin, the head of the 
Mission, has been made a bishop. The Russian 
Government desires to secure a strong footing 
on the sacred soil of Palestine, through the 
Russian Palestine Society in Jerusalem and 
elsewhere. The Greek clergymen of Palestine 
tried their utmost to keep the Russian clergy- 
meu away from Jerusalem and other sacred 
towns. The animosity between them has been 
so intense that until recently the Russian 
priests were not allowed to perform divine ser- 
vices at the Sacred Tomb in their native lan- 
guage, and ‘so the Russian pilgrims have had to 
listen to services in Greek, which is a foreign 
tongue to them. The Palestine Society has 
opened in Jerusalem the Pilgrim House, espe- 
cially intended for the Russian pilgrims, and a 
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...-The Church Vedomosti, of Moscow, in- 
forms us that lately there bave been in circula- 
tion in that city a Jarge number of certificates 
of the Patriarch of Jersualem, showing that on 
such « date he, the Patriarch, performed at the 
Sacred Tomb an “absolving liturgy” for such 
and such a dead person. Such certificate costs 
800 silver roubles (about $225). These Greek 
certificates following apparently the custom of 
Roman Catholie indulgences, are in large de- 
mand among the superstitious Moscow mer- 
chants whom the Patriarch, while living in 
Moscow in the capacity of an Archimandrite, 
became acquainted with. The Holy Synod of 
Russia is said to hav2 secretly remonstrated 
with Patriarch Nikodin on this subject. How- 
ever, the Patriarch’s authority is equal to that 
of the Holy Synod. If the Patriarch will not 
yield, a great scandal is likely to stir the Greek- 
Orthodox people, 


..--L¢ is said that the British Government 
had great difficulty in getting some one to act 
as Lord High Commissioner this year in the 
opening of the Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, The office was offered to the Marquis of 
Breadaibane, and the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
and it is suspected to have been pressed upon a 
good many more. But, for one reason or an- 
other, all declined, and the distinction finally 
fell to Lord Thurlow. 


....The English Baptists report an increase 
of 3,470 members. The Wesleyans are startled 
by a net decrease of about 700. 

.++.The prospects of union between the Con- 
gregationalists and Evangelical Union of Scot- 
land have improved. 


Missions, 


THE CONVERTED AFGHAN BRI- 
, GAND. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS PATRICK HUGHES, 
FORMERLY MISSIONARY AMONG THE AFGHANS, 











‘** Tue Afghans are a nation of men,” was the 
remark made to Earl Mayo, the viceroy of india, 
by Shere Ali, the ameer of Cabul, when the 
Indian viceroy and the Afghan ameer met at 
Umballa in 1869, Nor was it an empty boast; 
for history tells us that there was a time when 
the hordes of Afghanistan pressed down from 
their mountain fastnesses and overran the 
plains of northern India, under the victorious 
leadership of Mahmud of Ghazaee, and, still 
more recently, of Ahmad Shab, the poet king of 
the Afghan race. Nor can we forget that it 
was only a few months ago that this very Afghan 
people seemed to bold the peace of Europe in 
their hands, and that 1t is even within the recol- 
lection of the present generation that these very 
Afghans destroyed the whole of one invading 
British army, 2ad successfully withstood the 
conquests of a second. Undoubtedly the Af- 
ghans stand out from the other eastern people 
asa vigoreus and manly race, and as a nation 
which yet seems destined to play an important 
part in the future of the world’s history. These 
facta are all the more remarkable, when we 
know that they have the tradition amongst 
themselves that they ere of Israeiitish origin. 
Every Afghan, from the ameer on the throne to 
the poorest tiller of the soil, belieyes himaclf to 
be descended from king Saul. It isof one of 
this interesting race that I now write; an Af- 
ghan brigand, who afterward became a Christian 
believer ; one of the most remarkable men I have 
met during my long residence in the East—Dila- 
war Khan, the proto-martyr of the Afghan 
Church, and a faithful and well-trusted servant 
of the state. 

Dilawar the *‘ Brave,” (for that is the mean- 
ing of the name) was born in a little village on 
the right bank of the Cabul River, and not far 
from its confluence with the Indus. He be- 
longed to one of the most renowned Afghan 
tribes, end was descended in direct line from 
Khushhal, the warrior roet of the Khattaks. 
When a youth he received the usual theological 
instruction of a village mosque, andin course 
of time became the favorite pupil of a cele- 
brated teacher, the Gamaliel of his day. He at- 
tained great eminence as a student of religion ; 
but as the sedentary life of the mosque did not 
suit the physical energies of Dilawar, he, in due 
time, exchanged the life of the sanctuary for 
that of the highway, and commenced to earn his 
living by plunder and robbery. 

The Sikhs were then the unwelcome rulers of 
the district, and it was thought consistent with 
the principles of religion and piety to despoil 
and pillage the infidel conqueror. The occupa- 
tion of a highway robber was amongst the 
Afghans of those days (as indeed it is in the 
present) esteemed an honorable profession, and 
the danger and risk attending it were great at- 
tractions to Dilawar. Moreover, the modus 
operandi of Dilawar’s maraudings were 
both curions and novel. There is nothing 
like it even in the histories of Turpin 
and Macheatb. For example, hearing that a 
wealthy Hindu shopkeeper was about to be mar- 
ried, Dilawar, in company with others of his 
tribe, would lie in ambush on the east bank of 





the Indus and await the arrival of the expectant 
bridegroom; armed to the teetb, with pistol, 
sword, and dagger, the Afghan brigands, led by 
Dilawar, would attack the party and seize the 
bridegroom (bedizened with wristlets and chains 
of pure gold), and, dragging the unfortunate 
man to the river bank, put him inside an inflated 
cowhide, upon which Dilawar would mount him- 
self and paddle across the river into Afghan ter- 
ritory. The operation seems incredible ; but the 
writer has seen it done himself. The inflated 
hide is porous to air, but not to water as long as 
it remains in the river, and so life is sustained. 
Safely landed on the other side, and secure in 
an Afghan village, Dilawar would send his com- 
pliments to the sorrowing friends, and inform 
them that their missing relative could be re- 
stored to the disconsolate bride for the very 
moderate sum of a hundred dollars. The Hindus, 
true to the mercantile instincts of their nature, 
would commence haggling as to the sum to be 
paid, when Dilawar would cut short their nego- 
tiations by informing them that if they did not 
release their friend immediately his head would 
be struck off, and that under any circumstance 
the ransom would be increased by another hun- 
dred dollars, as the expense of keeping a heathen 
guest was of necessity great. In nearly all cases 
the demand was acceded to, and the half- 
starved and frightened trader would be restored 
to his friends. 

The successes of Dilawar’s brigand life were 
soon curtailed by the British occupation of the 
Peshawur Valley, which is Afghan territory. Hav- 
ing heard of Dilawar’s daring character, Major 
Lumsden, a brother of the Sir Peter Lumsden, of 
Herat, sent for the brigand and offered him a 
position in his newly formed corps of guides. 
Dilawar enlisted, and soon after his regiment 
was marched to Delhi to recapture tne city from 
the Mutineers. At Delhi his bravery was con- 
spicuous. He became a great favorite with the 
English officers of his regiment. One day he 
appeared at the commanding officer’s orderly 
room with the strange request that his name 
might be struck off the rolls of the regiment. 

“I thought you English had the reputation 
for bravery,” said the Afghan, ‘ but I find that 
you actually shoot women.” 

The English officer took the trouble to inquire, 
and he found that it was true that a woman 
dressed in man’s clothes had actually been shot, 
But it was by mistake. When this was explained 
Dilawar was satisfied. 

The victories of the English and their mani- 
fest love of justice, made a great imprersion 
upon the Afghan’s mind; and this, with the 
fact of his having met several pious officers, 
drew out his sympathies toward the Christian 
conquerors, and eventually to the religion of 
the English race. 

One day, when he was strolling along the 
streets of Peshawur, he saw an English officer 
seated on his horse and preaching to the people. 
Dilawar understood very little of the officer’s 
sermon, but he was much impressed with the 
sincerity of the religion which would prompt 
an Officer of the army to preach to a bigoted 
and fanatical crowd. He begged for instruction, 
Colonel Wheeler (for that was the officer’s name) 
said: “I cannot discuss with you; forI ama 
poor, ignorant soldier, like yourself. If you 
want to discuss, you must go to the mission- 
aries.” Dilawar went to the missionaries in 
Peshawur, and was after some instruction bap- 
tized, at the close of the year 1858. 

Upon my arrival at Peshawur, in the spring 
of 1865, I became acquainted with Dilawar. He 
was then a man about fifty-five years of age; 
a tall, spare man, with clear, sharp eyes and a 
thin, aquiline nose. He gave me a warm wel- 
come to his native land, and I soon found that 
his love of argument and discussion was almost 
amapia. His brigand life of past years and his 
soldier life of the present had not, it appeared, 
made the impression on his mind which the 
early education of the mosque and the fanatical 
spirit of his former teachers had effected. He 
was a Christian, it was true; but his Christiani- 
ty was of an eclectic type, and seemed to com- 
bine some elements of the teachings of Gau- 
tama, the Buddha, and of Nanak, the Sikh, with 
those of Mohammed ; and yet all was strongly 
influenced by the revelation of God’s own Word 
as he had learned it from Christian teachers, I 
remember in one of our first interviews he 
raised the difficult question of the existence of 
evil, and maintained that the prevalence of evil 
proved that the Creator must be himself evil. I 
was shocked at such a suggestion, coming as it 
did from one of our native converts, and took 
considerable trouble to controvert his argu- 
ments, when he surprised me by saying : 

‘*Ah! those are just my views.” 

**Then why did you trouble me with this dis- 
cussion?” I inquired, somewhat irritated. 

“Ah!” he replied, “it is important you 
should know how to meet an argument ; for, sir, 
don’t think, as so many of your countrymen do, 
that the conversion of the people of the East is 
an easy matter.” 

He was a perfect scourge to the Mohammedan 
priests. Well acquainted with their religion, 
and with their methods of argument, he knew 
exactly when to uncover and to assume the 
aggressive, and how to throw a bomb shell of 





discord into the enemies’ camp. Sometimes he 
would go to a place where he knew there would 
be an assembly of learned priests, and present 
bimself as an anxious inquirer. The learned 
men would stroke their beards complacently, 
and one of their pumber would proceed to solve 
his doubts and difficulties. Then Dilawar would 
raise some point of orthodoxy upon which he 
knew they were not agreed, and tbus create a 
spirit of discord in the midst of his opponents. 
‘*How can you guide a poor eoul to Heaven 
when you are not agreed among yourselves?” 
he would say with a smile, as he roge and left the 
company. 

On one occasion, he obtained three days’ leave 
from his regiment. The officer in command in- 
quired why he wanted it. He replied: 

‘“*When we were at Delbi there was a very 
learned Moulvie there, who was said to be the 
most acute reasoner in all matters of religion. 
Those were days of fighting, andI had no time 
to see the learned man; but I now find he is in 
&@ mosque about twenty miles away, and I must 
go to see him.” 

Dilawar went, and returned in due time, much 
satisfied with the result. ‘*The Moulvie had 
never even read our Christian Scriptures,” he 
said, ‘and how could he meet my arguments?” 

I once took him out with meson a preachivg 
tour. We encamped close to a well-known 
shrine where there was a mosque and a school 
of divinity. We were soon visited by the Mos- 
Jem priest and his students. D:lawar was 
quietly seated in the corner of my tent as I 
commenced an exposition of Christian truth. 
To my great annoyance, he interrupted my dis- 
course and engaged me in a religious discus- 
sion. The people were intensely interested, 
while I was somewhat pained at the spirit of op- 
position which seemed to characterize his con- 
versation. When the crowd became thoroughly 
interested he threw off the mask of an in- 
quirer and vigorously attacked Mohammed and 
his religion, quoting passage after passage 
from the Koran and the traditions in the 
original Arabic, to the astonishmept and the 
complete discomfiture of the moulvies of the 
place. ** Who is he?” ‘ Who is he ?” said one 
after another in suppressed whispers, when’ an 
old man of the company exclaimed! ‘It must 
be Dilawar.’ I was often distressed at his po- 
lemical spirit. ‘Every man to his work,” he 
would say. ‘It is mine to cast down, and it is 
yours to build up.” 

He had an honest admiration of the British 
administration of India, ‘You are certainly a 
remarkable people,” he would say. ‘* Why, you 
never even cast an old sword away without bay- 
ing a committee upon it.” He was much in- 
terested in an account I once gave him of the 
English House of Commons, describing the 
ministerial and opposition parties sitting oppo- 
site each other, and the independent members 
below the gangway, and the great interest the 
people took in reading the reports of the parlia- 
mentary discussions in the daily papers next 
morning. 

“Now, that is just a place to my mind,” he 
exclaimed, ‘Of course, they go on talking and 
discussing until one side or the other is de- 
feated.” 

I thought that perhaps he had not quite real- 
ized the state of things, so I explained that, 
according to the rules of debate, a member of 
the house could only speak once on a question. 

“Ab!” he replied, “I think that is a mistake ; 
they ought to go on until every objection is 
answered, and one side or the other is defeated. 
Still, you are a wonderful people, and I have no 
doubé you know best.” 

I once gave him a letter of introduction to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Sir Donald 
McLeod was a simple-minded Christian, and 
most kindly received the converted brigand. 
Dilawar thought he was the private secretary, 
and engaged bim in a religious discussion. The 
discussion waxed warm, and at last Dilawar 
asked to see the Governor, when, to his con- 
sternatiop, he found he had been polemically 
engaged with the ‘‘ Lora Sahib” himself. 

‘Ah! sir,” he exclaimed, ‘*I ceriainly began 
to think that you had been fortunate in your 
selection of a secretary.” 

But Dilawar afterward expressed his admira- 
tion at the way in which the pious statesman 
had explained his difficulties and answered his 
objections. 

A few years after his conversion he hid the 
sum of five hundred dollars in the floor of his 
dwelling, and it was stolen. 

“Did you not report it to the police?” I 
inquired, 

“T never said one word about it,” he replied. 
**T would rather lose the money than that the 
officers of my regiment should know that Dila- 
war wasa fool. Why I should have done as the 
English officers do—put it in a bank.” 

He had agreat horror of anything like priestly 
assumption, having seen so much of it among 
the Mohammedans in his mosque life, and he 
would often attack the clerical element of bis 
new faith. 

“You are a set of tyrants,” he would say, 
‘You want to lead us by our noses like a row of 
camels through the desert.” 

The superstitions of the people always came in 





for his condemnation, especially their saint 
worship. He was crossing the River Indus 
when the overladen boat showed symptoms of 
collapse. The boatmen and the other Lassengers 
appealed to their respective saints. Dilawar 
cried out: ‘*O Colonel! O Colonel, help!” 
When they were safely landed on the other side, 
the people said: ‘*Why did you call to the 
Colonel to help you?” ‘ Why,” he replied, “I 
prefer a live colonel to a dead saint. Your 
saints have been dead ages ago; but the Colonel 
is only twenty miles distant.” 

This faithful and honest Afghan, as might be 
expected, was always of great service to the 
Government; for while the loyalty of the Mo- 
hammedans can never be implicitly relied upon, 
this Afghan Christian’s honesty and truth had 
been fully tested. Both in the Indian mutiny 
of 1857-8, and in the Umbeylah war of 1863, 
he had given evidence of his faithfulness to the 
Government of India. 

In 1869 Earl Mayo, the viceroy of India, 
wished to send a trustworthy native on a 
secret mission through Central Asia, to ascer- 
tain to w-at extent the people of those regions 
sympathized with the advance of Russia. An 
experienced English cfficer was sent to the 
frontier to chcose some native well acquainted 
with the people, and whose loyalty to the 
British Government was undoubted. Subadar 
Dilawar Khan, of the corps of guides, the con- 
verted Afghan brigand, was selected. Dilawar 
was then getting an old man, and somewhat 
feeble ; but he was flattered by the selection ; and 
so well did he keep his s‘ate secret that he 
started on his perilous mission without saying 
a single word to any of his friends. His ex- 
pedition was only known when the sad news of 
his martyrdom reached India. Inu the city of 
Chitral it was discovered that he was a Chris- 
tian, and the King of Chitral, who at first de- 
cided to behead him, upon the advice of his 
ministers, sent Dilawar and his little party 
on a road which was known to be impassa- 
ble at that time of year. Iu the middle of 
the night the guides mounted their mules 
and returned to Chitral, leaving Dijawar and 
bis four companions alone in the snow. 
While the little party struggled on their jour- 
ney, they were overiaken by a heavy snow storm, 
Four out of a party of five perished f1em the 
cold. Only one of the company knew the na- 
ture of Dilawar’s mission, for the other three 
were travelers, Dilawar’s companion was the 
first tosuccumb. Then two others died, and 
Dilawar and a solitary traveler were alone left. 
Two nights were spent under a barren rock, 
almost covered in a snow-drift, when poor old 
Dilawar died. Just before he died he told the 
stranger who he was. 

“Tf you return to India,” said the dying 
Christian, ‘go tothe missionaries at Peshawur, 
and to the Government officers, and tell them 
Dilawar is dead, and that he is glad to die in 
the service of bis Government.” 

The stranger after an eventful journey 
returned to Peshawur, and related to me the 
sad story of my dear old Afghan friena’s death, 
Dilawar was a good man. a faithful Christian, 
und a loyal servant of the state. His name must 
live in history as the proto-martyr of the Afghan 
Church, 


oo 





....The Basle Missions in West Africa are 
making fair progress in the face of climatic 
difficulties. A Sanitarium has been established 
at Aburi. The lastannual report mentions, as 
among the signs of the vitality of the Christian- 
ity implanted there, the increasing number of 
churches and school-houses, which have been 
built for the most part at the cost of the uative 
communities, andthe growing influence they are 
exercising upon the heathen surroundings, as 
revealed in the more general observance of the 
Sabbath. Christian congregations have also 
been formed recently in some of the Fetish towns, 
where such a step had previously been imopos- 
sible on account of the prevailing superstitions. 
Encouraging also are the fidelity and zeal of the 
native pastors. Very successful missionary 
meetings have been held at some of the stations, 
with quite liberal collections, An extension of the 
mission into the interior has long been desired. 
The establishment of a station at Coomassie has 
been contemplated; but an opportunity for 
carrying it into effect has not yet offered. This 
capital has never recovered from the blow it 
suffered in 1874. Most of the formerly tributary 
tribes have withdrawn their allegiance. Court 
and tribal dissensions have so divided the people 
as to make the prospect that a door may be 
opened for the mission one of some promise. 
Two contending tribes invited the missionary at 
Abetisi to come in as mediator. Being unwilling 
to leave the station for so long a time as might 
be required, he sent one of bis assistants, and 
he succeeded in effecting at least a brief suspen- 
sion of the conflict. He embraced the opportu- 
nity to do some missionary work, and was 
shortly asked by the King of Agogo to send bim 
a teacher. Missionary Ramseyer, of Abetisi, bas 
made an excursion to the north, and was well 
received everywhere. Another excursion on the 


left side of the Wolta afforded evidence that the 
way into the interior is open to the mission. 
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Personalities, 


In fiction the tawny-haired woman with 
yellow eyes and an awful turpitude of character 
has not yet disappeared. But Colonel Conway, 
who has been for twelve years in Arizona, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, says that all 
the noted desperadoes that he saw were blondes, 
He says: ‘* Masterson, who had killed twenty- 
seven men when he was twenty-seven years old, 
bas light hair and blue eyes. So have Halliday, 
exiled from Arizona for trying to kill off all of 
Tombstone in one day, the Erp brothers with 
their yellow curls, Short (notorious throughout 
the entire West), and Mark Duggan and James 
Kinney, two very bad men of exceeding great 
renown in Colorado.” One of the most sanguin- 
ary of the class, Taylor, had ‘‘a face like an 
angel” by many accounts—from those not at all 
pleased to see it. 


...-The death of Colonel Richard M. Hoe oc- 
curred unexpéctedly at Florence, Italy, a week 
ago last Monday, to the great regret of a large 
circle of relatives and personal and literary 
friends. The daily press has suitably referred to 
his career as an inventor and perfecter of printing 
machinery. It is to him that many of the mcst im_ 
portant modern facilities in the way of expeditious 
press-work are due. Twe of Mr. Hoe’s daughters 
were married into the Harper family connec- 
tion, and two others became respectively, Mrs 
De Witt C., and Mrs. Cyrus J. Lawrence. 


....Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, lately 
re-elected, is now forty-five years of age, and 
has been a manjof constant activi'y and usefalness 
from the starting point of his career. He was 
president of the Providence Common Council in 
1872—'73 ; a member of the Rhode Island General 
Assembly in 1875—’76, serving in the latter year 
as speaker; anda busy member of the Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh |Congresses. He was 
elected to the United States Senate (to succeed 
Senator Burnside) Dec. 5th, 1881, 


...-Lu a recent address of welcome to the Czar 
and the Czarina of Russia, at Moscow, the Gov- 
ernor of that city expressed the hope that 
‘* Christ’s cross will soon shine from St. Sophia.” 
The church referred to is the Agia Sofia at Con- 
stantinople, and has been looked upon as the 
cradle of the Greek Church. It was founded by 
the Roman Ewperor Constantine, and has been 
frequently rebuilt or renovated. It was trans- 
formed into a mosque by Mohammed I, 


...-Dr. Pliny Earle, the eminent specialist 
on insanity (just returned from the superin- 
tendency of the large institution at North- 
ampton, Mass.), has made a collection of three 
hundred envelopes addressed to him, each one 
with some fault in the spelling of his short 
name. One runs “Dr, Blinnyur).” 


...- They have finally succeeded in capturing, 
after a vast deal of trouble, Joszi, the last of the 
Hungarian brigands. He was a notable rascal 
in his palmy days—a real Fra Diavolo. When 
Madame Adam visited Hungary recently he 
sent her a letter of greeting and his photo- 
graph! 


...-It is not generally known that an Irish 
ady, Miss Graves, was the wife of the late 
Professor Leopold von Ranke, His only daugh- 
ter is the Baroness von Kotze, and his two sons 
are respectively a pastor at Potsdam and an 
officer in the German Army. 


...-A marble memorial of St. Leger Herbert, 
correspondent of Zhe London Morning Post, 
killed at Gubat on the Nile, has been cut by 
Mr. F. 8. Sheldon, and will be placed in the 
Iccleton Church. Mr. Herbert was shot dead 
during the engagement. 


....-Lhe London publisher, Elliot Stock, has 
secured the woodwork of the room in the house 
at Dumfries in which Robert Burns died. Out 
of it he will make book-covers for an edition of 
the poet’s works, similar to the ‘‘ Elstow Edi- 


tion” of Bunyan. F 


....1t is stated by Count Vasili that the Czar 
has no longer any esteem for or confidence in 
General Ignatieff, and that all that he does is 
viewed with suspicion at St. Petersburg. The 
wife of the General is a noted political intri- 
gante of much skill. 


....We learn that a subscription is projected 
in Philadelphia to the memory of Colonel Wil- 
liam H. Rhial, the first Union soldier to lose his 
life on the invasion of Pennsylvania, and a man 
of most gallant conduct. 


...eThe Shah of Persia will not entertain any 
Euopean royal guests this season, as has been 
currently rumored. He is, for one reason, un- 
usually out of health, and soon will go up into 
the Elburz region, 


...» Boston architects are anxious to collect 
at least $5,000 for the erection of a monument 
in Trinity Church in that city to the memory of 
the architect, the late Mr. Richardson. 


--.-Benjamin Constant, the French artist, is 
now about forty. He was a pupil of Cabanel, 
and has lived in the Barbary states and the East 
& great deal of his spare time. 


Hews of f the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


Unpair a suspension of the rules of the 
House on June 7th, the bill was passed to repeal 
all laws providing for the pre-emption of the 
public land, Jaws allowing entries for timber 
culture and the laws authorizing the sale of 
desert lands. Considerable opposition was 
shown to the repeal of the desert lands act. 
Mr. Henley, of California, and some others, said 
that such a law was necessary, but admitted 
that many abuses had followed the administra- 
tion of the present law and that amendments 
were necessary. Mr. Cobb called attention to 
the remarkable increase in entries under the 
pre-emption and timber acts during the last 
two or three months, showing that speculators 
were gobbling up the public domain in expecta- 
tion of the repeal of these laws. Mr. Payson, 
of Illinois, said that ninety per cent. of the en- 
tries under these laws were fraudulent. Mr, 
Springer said that an English company had re- 
cently acquired 6,000 acres under these laws in 
Colorado, and that other foreign companies 
and corporations were securing large slices of 
the public domain in this way. The bill was 
passed by a vote of 183 yeas to foriy nays. The 
Republican caucus in the Senate has agreed to 
take up these bills and pass them at an early 
day. 


....The Democratic Senators held an order of 
business caucus on June 9th. An order of busi- 
ness comprising twelve or fifteen measures 
agreed upon by the Republicans was Jaid before 
the caucus by Senator Beck. It was decided to 
get up acounter-list of measures for submission 
to the Republicans, but the work was not finished 
this morning. Among the measures which the 
Democrats will ask to have included in the order 
are the Mexican Pension and the Hot Springs 
bills. The Democrats will seek to have excluded 
from the list the bill introduced by Senator 
Hoar, known as the National Inquest bill. The 
bill is designed to give authority to United 
States courts to investigate political outrages, 
The caucus appointed a committee, consisting of 
Senators Beck, Harris, and Cockrell, to complete 
the order of business on their part and confer 
with the Republican committee, which consists 
of Senators Edmunds, Allison, and Conger, in 
order that the differences, if any, between the 
two sides may be harmonized. The following 
order is agreed upon by both sides: Railroad 
forfeiture bills, Bankruptcy bill, repeal of pra 
emp'tiop, Timber Culture and Desert Land acts, 
Des Moines veto, and open session resolution. 


....The Secretary of State recently received a 
cable message from Minister Cox, at Constanti- 
nople, saying that the Sultan of Turkey desired 
to send a wedding present to Mrs, Cleveland, 
and asking that it be received. The President, 
while appreciating the motives of the Sultan, 
felt that its acceptance would be in violation of 
the spirit if not the Jetter of the Constitution, 
and accordingly telegraphed his declination of 
the proposed compliment. 


..--The Navy Department is informed that 
Lieutenant Scheutze, who went to Siberia to 
distribute presents to the natives who had 
assisted the survivors of the “Jeannette,” arrived 
at Yakutsk April 24th, and would proceed south 
in about forty days. 


...-Lhe Secretary of State is informed of the 
arrival of Minister Parker at Corea. Ensign 
Foulke, United States Navy, who has been 
Charge d’ Affaires there for some time, has been 
relieved, and will return to the United States. 


DOMESTIO. 


....A terrible tornado of wind and rain struck 
Crookston, Minn., on June 12th. The Ger- 
mania Hotel was completely demolished, injur- 
ing the proprietor and eight others, but none 
fatally. There were twenty-five people in the 
hotel at the time. The new Catholic Church, 
partly completed, was razed. The west front 
of the Crookston House was severed from the 
rest of the building, and all the windows on the 
south side of the Commercial Hotel were blown 
in. The city hose tower, one hundred feet high, 
on which was situated the signal service, was 
tipped over from its base. The electric light 
poles are nearly all down, Trees, signs and out- 
buildings suffered the most. Cyclone pits were 
at a premium while the storm lasted. 


....A telegram from Gloucester, Mass. states, 
that the fishermen there are organizing to take 
the law into their own hands. Seventy-five sail 
are reported to have banded together at Block 
Island the other day, and at Vineyard Haven 
over one hundred sail have organized. They 
propose to arm and drive off all Canadian vessels 
coming to the United States with fish, meeting 
them on the high seas and destroying their fish. 
They have detectives in the Provinces to inform 
them when fish are to be shipped by rail, and 
means will be taken to stop their importation. 


June, on the steamer “Sardinian” for Liver- 
pool. In his sojourn in Montreal Moleney went 
by the name of Morgan, but on the passenger 
list of the steamer the name of King had been 
used. While in Montreal he strenuously denied 
the allegation that he was the go-between for 
Jacob Sharp and the aldermen who were bribed 
with $20,000 each for their votes, but at the 
same time he refused to say why he left New 
York. Ex-Axdermen De Lacy and Dempsey and 
John Keenan are still at a leading hotel in the 
same city. 


....Advices from Mexico state that 150 sol- 
diers of ihe regular army of that republic have 
left Chihuahua to bunt for Geronimo in the 
Sierra Delas Esnuelas. 





FOREIGN. 


..-.-Mr. Gladstone announced the Queen’s 
consent to the dissolution of Parliament on 
June 10th. Parliament will probably be dis- 
solved about June 26th. . Lord Hartington, Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain and other leaders 
have issued manifestoes, Mr. Gladstone’s to 
the Midlothian electors is the most important. 
Here are some portions of it: 


‘* GENTLEMEN : In consequence of the defeat of the 
bill for the better government of Ireland the minis- 
try advised, and Her Majesty was pleased to sanc- 
tion, the dissolution of Parliament for a decision by 
the nation of the gravest and likewise the simplest 
issue that has been submitted to it for half a cen- 
tury. Itis only a sense of the gravity of this issue 
which iaduces me, at a period of life when Nature 
cries aloud for repose, to seek, after sitting in thir- 
teen Parliaments, a seat in the fourteenth, an1 with 
this view to solicit for the fifth time the honor of 
your confidence. . . . There are two clear, po3- 
itive, and intelligible plans before the world. There 
is the pian of the Government and there is the plan 
of Lord Salisbury. Our plan is that Ireland should, 
under well-considered conditions, transact her own 
affairs. His plan is to ask Parliament to renew re- 
pressive laws and enforce them resolutely for 
twenty years, by the end of which time he assures 
us Ireland will be fit to accept any government in 
the way of a loca) government, on the repeal of the 
coercion laws, you may wish to give her. 

“T leave this Tory project to speak for itself in its 
unadorned simplicity. 

“* Enfranchised Ireland, gentlemen, asks through 
her lawful representatives for the revival of her 
domestic Legislature—not, on the face of it, an in- 
novating, but a restorative, proposal. She urges 
with truth that the centralization of Parliaments has 
been the division of peoples ; but she recognizes the 
fact that the union, lawlessly as it was obtained, 
can not and ought not to be repealed. She is con- 
tent toreceive her Legislature in a form divested of 
prerogatives whioh might have impaired her impe- 
rial] interests, and better adapted than the settlement 
of 1782 to secure to her regular control of her own 
affairs. She has not repelled, but has welcomed, 
the stipulation for the protection of the minority. 
To such provisions we have given and shail give 
careful heed ; but I trust Scotland will condemn the 
attempts so singularly made to import into the con- 
troversy a venomous element of religious bigotry. 
Let her take warning by the deplorable riots in Bel- 
fast and other places inthe north.” 


...-King Ludwig of Bavaria having been 
declared by a board of physicians of unsound 
mind, was deposed by his council on June 10th, 
and Prince Luitpold, uncle to the King, assumed 
the regency. The King retired to his castle of 
Hohenschwangap, and refused to sign the proc- 
lamation. The King also gave orders that a 
guard of gendarmes be placed around the cas- 
tle. The King committed suicide at six o’clock 
on June’13tb. He bad gone ont for a promenade 
in the park of the Berg Castle, accompanied by 
Dr. Gudden, his physician. The King suddenly 
threw himself into Starnberg Jake and was 
drowned, The physician jamped into the water 
to rescue the King, and was also drowned. 
The Generals of the Bavarian Army have taken 
the oath of allegiance to King Ludwig’s brother 


Otto, who at once assumes the title of King, 
under the name of OttoI. He is three years 
younger than Ludwig, having been born April 
27th,1848, Otto, however, will be simply nominal 
King, as he is mentally incapable of governing, 
and Prince Luitpold, his uncle, will remain Re- 
gent. The generals of the army have taken the 
oath of allegiance to Prince Luitpold as Regent. 
The Bavarian troops took oaths similar to those 
sworn by the generals, 


Usurping the Place of Liquor. 


Tue physicians are still testing the Moxie 
Nerve Food plant, which is creating so much 
stir. Itis believed now that it will make the 
liquor trade unprofitable by usurping its place, 
It is satisfying the drinker better, and leaving 
only the best results. Its power to recover 
nervous exhaustion is said t» be most remark- 
able, and leaves no more reaction than food. It 
is said to be curing old drinkers of the liquor 
habit, by the thousand. Nervous, tired-out pso- 
ple take to it like mad, as, unlike stimulants, it 
Jeaves people solid and strong permanently.— 
Lowell Courier. 
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THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


It is a happy, though undesigned coinci- 
dence, that this year the Children’s Sunday 
fell on the Pentecostal anniversary of the 
descent of the Holy Spirit in the waiting 
Apostolic Church, a day that came to be 
known in later years as Whitsunday, and to 
be celebrated by the appearance of newly- 
baptized members in the Church, clad in 
white. 

The churches that have united in the cel- 
ebration of the Children’s Sunday have no 
such festival as Whitsunday on their calen- 
dar, and do not care to commit themselves 
to a stereotype? commemoration of Pente- 
cost. But the incidental coincidence this 
year is a suggestive circumstance, which 
lends new meaning to the relation of the 
children to the Church and adds new force 
to the reasons for the celebration of the 
Children’s Day. 

Pentecost, whose name after passing 
through various linguistic corruptions was 
changed into the German Pfingst and the 
English Whitsun, has been rightly regarded 
as the birthday of the Church; and thus, 
by its association with the wonderful event 
which brought the new life of organized 
vital and incorporate Christianity into the 
world, isaday whose thronging recollec_ 
tions may well touch the heart of all beliey- 
ers with tender interest in the children of 
the Church. 

It commemorates an event whose light 
streams over the whole field of Chris- 
tian history and which fills with hope 
and promise the still wider expanse of all 
the unknown future. The joy and prom- 
ise of it falls on the young recruits, the 
children of our homes, and creates the con- 
fidence that God’s salvation will not fail in 
them. The world is strong; temptations 
are many; life is full of danger. I[t isa 
vexed and stormy sea the young souls have 
begun to navigate; but with the birthday 











of the Church a vital power came into the 
world whose sanctifying and redemptive 
force runs parallel with the life of man. 
The baptism of the spirit is the natal day 
which consecrates hope and raises it into 
assurance that faith will win its victory, 
anc thatin the path of faith all faithful 
souls will win their place among the blest. 

We cannot dotoo well, nor with too much 
pains and prayer, our work for thechildren 
of the Church. We cannot rate too high 
the duties of the home nor the Cbristian 
training of the young. But the coming of 
this day may well remind us that we some- 
times set about this work with too little of 
glad and inspiring confidence in the mighty 
helps that God has provided for us in the 
active presence of his Spirit. 

What the spring time is to ‘he summer 
growths, its nate! day is tothe Church. The 
planter throws himself on the mysterious 
processes of Nature, and makes his seed 
into a harvest. The Christian commits his 
humble work to the divine mystery of 
grace, but with this difference—that for him 
in the work he has to do ** perpetual spring 
abides.” Pentecost was not a day of visi- 
tation from on high, which came and 
passed, and left nothing but a memory 
behind; but a natal day, in which the 
Spirit came to stay, and change the Pente- 
costal baptism into an abiding fact to 
characterize the Church of God and to 
transform hope into assurance. 

This is the blessed light that shines upon 
the Children’s Day, whether it falls upon 
the annual festival of Pentecost or not. It 
is the inspiring hope in which we commit 
our work of faith and prayer to God, and 
believe that in spite of unbelief, of tempta- 
tion and the floods of secularity, faith will 
be stronger than them all. 

We have reason to believe that the 
celebration of the Children’s Day as such 
is making its way on its merits, and 
was never more generally observed than 
Sunday last, and that it is doing good 
in both the Church and the home. May it 
never sink intoceremony. May it never be 
an apology for less faithful training at home. 
May it never fail to inspire us to labor 
and to pray for the cbildren in the spirit of 
the Church’s ‘‘ natal day.” 





CHRISTIAN, THEISTIC, OR 
ETHICAL? 


A sErIovus attempt was made at the re- 
cent Conference of the Unitarian churches 
of the Weat, by the Secretary, the Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, to have the Conference de- 
clare whether its purpose is Christian, the- 
istic, or ethical. It was nota proposal to 
adopt a creed, or a basis of fellowship. Mr. 
Sunderland distinctly disclaimed such a 
purpose. He simply asked that the Con- 
ference declare what it exists for. As sec- 
retary for two years he had become con- 
vinced that the evident drift toward a sim- 
ply ethical basis was producing serious re- 
sults. In a pamphlet, published shortly be- 
fore the Conference met, he contended that 
the basis on which the Conference was 


organized is virtually no _ basis at 
all, and asserted that agnostics and 
spiritualists and materialists were 
coming into the Unitarian churches 


and helping to ‘* shape the life’’ of the de- 
nomination. It will interest Evangelical 
Christians to know that not only did the 
Conference reject all proposals to declare 
itself Christian or theistic, it virtually re- 
jected the idea of the *‘ Kingdom of God,” 
contained in its old platform, and planted 
itself on simply ethical ground. The 
course of the discussion is indicated by the 
order in which we place the following reso- 
lutions, of which the first two were suc- 
cessively rejected, and the third adopted. 
If our readers feel some surprise that any 
body of ministers and laymen, not anti- 
Christian nor anti-theistic, should hesitate 
to adopt such moderate expressions, we 
will simply remind them that Unitarianism 
is progressive. 

ResouvTion I: 

**Resolved, That the primary object of this 
Conference is to diffuse the knowledge and pro- 
mote the interests of pure Christianity.” 

REsoLvTION II: 

Resolved, That, while rejecting all creeds and 
creed limitations, the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference hereby expresses its purpose to be the 
promotion of a religion of love to God and love 
to men.” 





Reso.vtion IIT: 

‘Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference conditions fellowship on no dogmatic 
tests, but welcomes all who wish to join it to 
help establish truth, righteousness and love in 
the world.” 

The first resolution was condemned be- 
cause it contained the word “ Christianity.” 
The second was condemned because the 
word ‘‘ God,” as was alleged by Mr. Gannett, 
is ‘‘dogmatic”! In view, therefore, of the 
definite rejection of the first two resolutions, 
and the adoption of the third, there is certain- 
ly some excuse for the inference of one of 
the ministers, that the ‘‘ Conference put it- 
self on a basis not only extra-Christian, but 
also extra-theistic, and even extra-relig- 
ious,” notwithstanding the Christian Reg- 
ister’s strong expression of dissent. 

Mr. Sunderland and other Unitarian 
Christians are surprised and grieved at the 
action of the Conference. They do not be- 
lieve, however, that the movement to re- 
move Unitarianism from its basis of Chris- 
tian theism will be successful. But we are 
not hopeful. This is not the first contest in 
which the Christian element of the denom- 
ination has suffered defeat. A body that 
hesitates at ‘‘pure Christianity,” and re- 
gards the name of God as too ‘‘ dogmatic” 
may be ethical, but not much more. 


— 


“T AM THE ALMIGHTY GOD.” 


Nor long ago a leading scientist chal- 
lenged the Christian world toa prayer test. 
His proposition was that everything that 
came to pass in this world came to pass in 
accordance with fixed law; that any an- 
swer to prayer, in the Christian sense, 
would involve a violation of some law of 
Nature, and therefore such a thing as an- 
swer to prayer was impossible. This is the 
ground taken by skeptics when the so- 
called supernatural history recorded in the 
Bible is under discussion. The passuge 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea or 
across the Jordan as recorded, is impossi- 
ble of belief, because such a _ miracle 
involves interference with the infallible 
operation of law. So of every recorded 
miracle. We would not allude to this now, 
but for the fact that several very intelligent 
and well-educated men and women, who 
are Christians, have of late urged this 
‘*scientific” difficulty in connection with 
prayer, and have frankly told us that this 
thought has kept them back from prayer; 
for ‘‘ what is the use of praying, if every- 
thing comes to pass according to fixed laws 
which cannot be changed or altered”? We 
had thought that for this generation at 
least, this form of nonsense had been set 
at rest. 

One of the wonderful things to us about 
the Bible is that it seems to have antici- 
pated almost if not every question or diffi- 
culty whicb in all ages, could possibly 
come up, and has indicated the an- 
swerto it. Let this suffice for an _ indi- 
cation of God’s answer to this difficulty as 
to the possibility of his doing anything for 
us which seems to us contrary to Nature, 
or out of line with the ordinary working 
of Nature; for a miracle is only an extra- 
ordinary manifestation of God's will 
through Nature. 

When God called Abraham and consti- 
tuted him the head of a race of people as 
yet unborn, and gave him promise of a son 
in whom he would bless all the nations of 
the earth,and by whom he would make 
him the father of many nations, Abraham 
for years understood that he was to be 
the father of nations only through a 
legal heir and not a natural one—‘‘one born 
in mine house,” as he put it. To this, God 
answered that such was not his purpose. 
On the contrary, ‘‘This shall not be thine 
heir; but he that shall come forth out of 
thine own bowels shall be thine heir.” 
Once more Abraham, who yielded to ‘‘rea- 
son” rather than faith, concluded that 
God could not mean to do a miracle. 
Twelve years passed after God first 
called Abraham and made _ promise 
to him of an heir. Twice Abraham 
has misinterpreted that promise, in one 
case grievously so. He could not believe 
that God could do anything ‘contrary to 
Nature.” Again God comes to him and tells 
him plainly that a son born to him and 
Sarah his wife shall be the seed through 
whom all the promises of the covenant 
shall be fulfilled; and asif to prevent any 

















more misinterpretations, he calls himself to 
Abraham by anew name. ‘J am the Al.- 
mighty God. Walk before me.” There is 
something very significant in this name, 
aod especially in tbat it was now for the 
first time announced. We can easily imag- 
ine the conversation. ‘‘ Abraham, 1 made 
a promise to you concerning a nation 
which should spring from you. You very 
naturally inferred that I must have de- 
signed that ‘one bornof thine house’ was 
to be thine heir. This 1 corrected by tell- 
ing thee that the child{should be your own; 
still you thought that I could not do 
anytaing that was contrary to your ob- 
servations of the course of Nature. You 
made a mistake. Now I tell you plainly 
that I AM THE ALMIGHTY GOD. So 
henceforth do not doubt that I shall be able 
to do everything I have promised. If 
the thought of the fixed and apparently unva- 
rying operations of law seems to suggest that 
nothing can be done but that which has 
been done; and that I have made laws 
which bind me, just remember who I am, 
‘the Almighty God,’ and be not faithless 
but believing.” Subsequently, when the 
Augel of the Lord announced to Sarah 
what God had in store for her, she laughed 
in derision at the absurdity of the idea. 
‘** Shall I bear a child which am old?” Note 
the answer of the angel: ‘‘ Js anything 
too hard for the Lord?” 

Now what is our lesson? It is this: God 
is the Almighty. The scientist says God is 
not Almighty. If indeed he is even the au- 
thor of law, he has limited himself by his 
own laws, and can do nothing contrary to 
or above them. But God says: I, not law, 
am Almighty. What we call miracle is 
not in any ease necessarily a violation of 
law. We believe that all so called miracles 
are wrought according to law. The ma- 
terialist insists that law is fixed not only as 
to operation Lut as to the limit of its op- 
eration, as a barrel organ is fixed as to the 
number of tunes which can be played upon 
it. The Christian and the Bible teaches 
that God’s laws are like a great pipe-organ 
with its three or four banks of keys and 
multitudinous stops. The number of bar- 
monies which an intelligent organist can 
produce from such an instrument is almost 
if not absolutely infinite. Who shall say 
that God cannot open another stop in Na- 
ture, or touch a new combination of keys, 
and produce a new harmony of results? 
Shall it be said that the Almighty cannot 
control and direct law to work out his own 
will, and that he may pot and cannot doa 
new thing with and through law, when 
even we, with our limited knowledge of the 
laws of the universe, are constantly hinder- 
ing and directing these laws and compell- 
ing them to do new and wonderful things 
for us, unheard of and undreamed of by the 
ancients? The telegraph, the telephone 
aud phonograph, are as great miracles 
against the background of past centuries 
as the birth of Isaac or the resurrection 
of Christ. 


ASORE THRUST AT THEOCRACY. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, after five months in- 
cubation upon the Senate amendment to 
the Edmunds Bill passed in January last, 
has presented a report at Jength. Though 
this long delay was secured by Mormon 
tactics, and puts the passage of the bill 
this session in greatest jeopardy, yet the 
provisions of the bill leave little to be de- 
sired either for scope or stringency, and if 
transformed into statutes they cannot but 
give the coup de grace both to polygamy 
and the political rule of the Mormon 
Church. 

The Senate bill isthoroughly overhauled, 
some provisions of doubtful character are 
omitted, while some most excellent features 
have been added. Mormon women (and 
all other women in Utah) are disfranchised. 
The legal wife is entitled to dower. Polyg- 
amous ‘ wives” and children cannot in- 
herit property. All marriages must be re- 
corded. Polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation are made felony, with a max- 
imum penalty of five years imprisonment. 

In order to hold office or to vote, an oath 
must first be taken to obey all laws of the 
United States, and especially all laws against 
polygamy, as well as neither to aid, abet 
nor counsel disobedience in others. The 
Mormon Church, as a legal corporation, 
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and also the Perpetual Emigration Fund The first objection to this proviso is that | afloat, and all that are in the magazines and in | these things real to the soul, so well illustrated 


Co. are dissolved, and the Attorney General 
is to proceed at once to wind up their 
affairs. The upper house, or council of the 
territory is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate, as also 
all county and probate judges. The govern- 
or, secretary and marshal are to redistrict 
the territory (thus undoing the gerryman- 
der whereby unbroken Church control in 
every district uas been assured). The gov- 
ernor and council are to appoint a terri- 
torial commissioner of schools, authorized 
to see that no (Latter Day) Church iatrudes 
its notions, and as well all justices, sheriffs, 
constables and all other county or district 
officers. In this way American schools will 
be maintained, and no devotee who holds 
that the behest of inspired John ‘faylor is 
more binding than any law of Congress 
can possess any Office or draw any public 
pay- 

Then, perhaps best cof all, the committee 
issaid to be unanimous and enthusiastic in 
its action; and with the bill the chairman 
presented a discussion most thorough and 
statesmanlike, justifying every measure 
proposed, and giving cogent reason there- 
for—all of which marks great and most grat” 
ifying progress in public opinion relating to 
the Utah enormity. Already the Mormon 
lobby has suffered a discouraging defeat. 
If for lack of time the measure fails now, 
it is certain to become law at the next ses- 
sion. It is therefore high time for the 
Utah elders to begin to grow dizzy and to 
stagger with fear. Aud let them know 
that though no cruelty, or even unkindness 
is proposed, though their religicus opinions 
and practices are held to be every whit as 
sacred as those of anybody, yet the day of 
the downfall of polygamy and theocracy is 
at hand. Further and most important just 
now, in this emergency, with this excel- 
lent meastre before the House, it is in 
order for the press of the land, the pulpit, 
aud every patriot and Christian heart that 
can wield a pen and touch a Congressman, to 
call for action. Action now will have ten- 
fold weight, will bring the Mormon Church 
toa most crushing Waterloo. Let Congress 
strixe and strike now! 


THE ATTACK ON CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


Tue Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Appropriation bill, reported to the House 
of Representatives, contains a ‘‘ rider” in 
the form of a proviso, which, in its spirit 
and purpose, is an attack upon the princi- 
ples of Civil Service reform, as provided 
for by the law of Congress, and under the 
rules for the execution of the law adopted 
by the President. The bill appropriates 
$21,400 to pay the salaries of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners and their seven sub- 
ordinates, with the following proviso an- 
nexed thereto: 

** Provided, that this appropriation shall be 
available only when the rules of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission are so framed as that the 
names of all applicants for official appointment 
from any one state, found duly qualified on ex- 
amination, and without regard to age, shall be 
sent to the head of a department or other officer 
charged with an appointment.” 

The rules, as prepared by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, and adopted by the 
President, exclude from examination for 
appointment all persons who are not be- 
tween certain specified ages, and also pro- 
vide that ‘‘ whenever any officer having the 
power of appointment shall so request, 
there shall be certified to him, by the Com- 
mission or the proper examining board, 
four names for the vacancy specified, to be 
taken from those graded highest on the 
proper register of those in his branch of 
the service and remaining eligible, ‘. 
and from the said four a selection shall be 
made for the vacancy.” The proviso in 
the bill referred to requires that the names 
of ail applicants from any one state, found 
duly qualified on examination, shall, with- 
out reference to the question of age, be 
“sent to the head of a Department or other 
officer charged with an appointment,” and 
makes compliance with this requirement a 
condition of the appropriation of the 
Money to pay salaries. The President 
must hence change the Civil Service rules, 
or Congress, according to the proviso of 
this bill, will make no appropriation for 
the payment of the salaries referred to. 











it is a ‘‘ rider” tacked on to an appropria- 
tion bill, and containing general legislation, 
which is contrary to one of the standing 
rules of the House of Representatives. The 
matter of the proviso is not germane to the 
general object of the bill, which is simply 
to appropriate money; and under the rules 
of the House the proviso ought to be de- 
clared out of order. General legislation, 
tacked on to appropriation bills, is an ex- 
ceedingly vicious system, and is resorted 
to only when the legislation cannot stand 
upon itsown merits. 

A more serious objection to this proviso 
we have in the fact that it is really an at- 
tack upon Civil Service reform as now con- 
ducted. What the advocates of the meas- 
ure want to secure is the certification of the 
names of ai/ the appointments from any one 
state that on examination are found eligi- 
ble, without regard to age, and not simply 
the four names that are graded highest. 
This would break down the existing rules 
as to age and as to the four bighest names, 
and open the door more widely for getting 
Democrats into office for political and pri- 
vate reasons. This is precisely the object 
aimed at, as was virtually admitted by 
Messrs. Randall and Holman in the debate 
of last week, and as fully shown in the 
scathing letters of Dorman B. Eaton to Mr. 
Randall, recently published in the New 
York Times. ‘The Democrats want more 
offices, as the spoils of victory, than they 
can get under the existing rules of Civil 
Service reform; and hence they want the 
rules changed to suit their party greed. 
They propose in this proviso to force such 
a change upon the President, as the condi- 
tion upon which they will appropriate 
money to pay the salaries of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners and their clerks. 

Now, we take the liberty of telling these 
Democratic spoils’ hunters and enemies of 
Civil Service reform that the people are 
not asleep on this subject. and not so stu- 
pid as not to understand their game. The 
proposed trickery has already attracted the 
public attention, and called forth an earnest 
protest. Itis too transparent to deceive 
anybody. Ifthe Democratic party wants 
to seal its fate and go out of power, it can 
readily do so by simply being false to the 
great principles of Civil Service reform. 
The reform has reached that stage at which 
no party can get into power, or, if in power, 
stay there, if understood to be hostile to 
this reforia. The politicians and the po- 
litical ‘* bosses” may not like this reform, 
since it seriously cripples their power; but 
the people do like it, and are determined 
that it shall go forward to complete and 
final victory. The people are in no mood 
to be cheated on this important subject. 
They know what they want, and mean to 
have it. 


A QUEER PHASE OF SAINTLI- 
NESS. 


Tue Mormon Church has never taught 
the doctrine of non-resistance, or the duty 
of yielding tamely tothe fue. Far from 








it. Rather, it has from the first been 
ready to strike back, to take the 
aggressive, to carry the war _ into 


Africa. In particular the greatest pains are 
taken to collect and put on record in the 
Church Historian’s Office in Salt Lake, 
against the day of vengeance, every evil 
word or deed ever inflicted upon ‘the king- 
dom.” And this by express command of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, sent by revelation 
from Liberty Jail in 1839 to the saints then 
just ejected from;Missouri soil. The following 
quotation is taken from the Book of Doc- 
trine and Covenants, one of the four Mor- 
mon bibles, and is interesting, whether as 
a nobie specimen of modern prophetic lit- 
erature, or as showing what manner of 
spirit the founder of the Utah Church was 
of: 


“It is an imperious (sic) duty which we owe 
to God, angels and ourselves, to gather up all 
the sufferings and abuses and losses we have 
endured, as well as the names of all our persecu- 
tors. It is an iron yoke, it is a strong band; 
they are the very handcuffs and chains and 
shackles and fetters of Hell. The dark, and 
blackening deeds are enough to make Hell itself 
shudder and stand aghast and pale, and the 
hands of the very Devil te tremble and palsy: 
[Therefore let a committee be appointed] to 
gather up the libelous publications that arg 





the encyclopedias, and all the libelous histories 
that are published and writing, and by whom; 
and present the whole concatenation of diabolical 
rascality, and refarious and murderous imposi- 
tions, that we may not only publish to all the 
world, but present them to the heads of Govern- 
ment in all their dark and hellish hue, as the 
last effort enjoined on us by our Heavenly 
Father before we can completely claim his prom- 
ise to come forth from his hiding-place [to visit 
with his great fury the wicked masters of Zion]. 
This should be attended with great earnestness. 
We should waste and wear out our lives in 
bringing these things to light. Let no man 
count them as small things, for there is much 
which lieth in futurity, pertaining to the Saiats 
which depends upon these things.” 

Nor let the above be treated as mere food 
for smiles and mirth. Toe injuoctionis by 
no means a dead letter. It has been kept 
fresh in mind ever since, and is obeyed 
to-day as the very voice of God. Onlya 
few days ago The Deseret News (Mormon 
Church organ), referring to this ‘ revela- 
tion,” and quoting a portion of it, added: 

**There is a duty imposed upon us by the Al- 
mighty in the midst of our afflictions. it is that 
a record of the evil doings of our enemies 
should be kept. There is a great deal connected 
with the present assault upon the liberties of 
the veople that should be record2d. Affidavits 
should be made of the depredations of mar- 
shals, the unjust and unprecedented examina- 
tions before commissioners, the vile and insult- 
iog questions before grand juries, the wrongs 
imposed upon witnesses, the abuse of women 
and children, and numberless wrongs that need 
not be mentioned. These should all be noted 
and testified to in writing, attested by a notary 
or other person having a seal and authorized to 
take acknowledgments.” 

Besides, black lists are kept containing 
the names of all such as have opposed the 
saints—e. g., Douglass,Colfex, Haskell, Cul- 
lom, Poland, Edmunds, and endless indig- 
nation and wrath from Heaven are pre- 
dicted upon their devoted heads. All 
which goes to show what can no longer be 
doubted, that the Mormon leaders are re- 
ligious cranks acd fanatics, and so the Mor- 
mon problem becomes all the more perplex- 
ing. 





Etlitorial Botes. 


A patriotic celebration will be held 
Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conp., on the com- 





at 


ing Fourth of July, in accordance with the 
custom that may now be called time-honored. 
The exercises promise to be in no way inferior 
to those that have chvracterized the celebra- 
tions in years past. Senator Hawley will deliver 
an address and act as president of the day; 
Senator Edmunds wi!] speak on the “‘ Liberty of 
Labor” ; Ex-President Thomas Hill, of Harvard 
College, will contribute a poem, entitled ** The 
Gleam of Light”; General Horace Porter will 
deliver an address on the “ Power of Example” ; 
Congressman Grosvenor, of Ohio, on ‘The 
Ballot”; Dr. H. K. Carroll, on ** The Republic 
of the Future”; Lieutenant Greeley, on ‘The 
Arctic Regions”; Ex-Minister Levi P. Morton, 
on the “Allies of the Revolution” ; and Louise 
Chandler Moulton, who was born and bred 
within four miles of Roseland Park, will con- 
tribute a poem entitled ‘‘ Foliow the Leaders of 
76.” 
of the proceedings in full. 


Tue INDEPENDENT will publish a report 


Ir is said of Moses, in the Epistle to the He- 
brews, that ‘“‘hejendured as seeing him who is in- 
visible.” The idea here conveyed is that Moses 
realized to himself the existence, attribu‘es and 
authority of God, and obeyed him as fully and 
completely as he would have done if God had 
been to him a visible person and he had seen 
him with his carnal eyes. He never actually 
saw God in the Jiteral sense, yet his mental ap- 
prehension was, for all practical purposes, the 
equivalent of actual sight. He acted “as see- 
ing him who is invisible.” Paul says to the 
Corinthians: ‘*‘For our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen.” The things not 
seen were the things that controlled his mind, 
moved his heart and regulated his practical life. 
He thought of them without seeing them, and 
believed in them without seeing them, and made 
them as real and impressive to him as they 
would or could have been if they had been ob- 
jects of direct and actual sight. It is this at- 
titude of mind, this vivid and intense realiza- 
tion of the things invisible and eternal, and the 





quickened and all-controlling faith which makes 


in the life of Moses and that of Paul, that are 
most needed in this world, alike by the im- 
penitent and by those who claim to be Chris- 
tians. Both classes are so much occupied with 
the things seen and temporal, and so accus- 
tomed to treat them as realities, and all else as 
either not real or not more than half real, that 
the things which can be apprehended only by 
faith are largely displaced from their minds. 
Their animal senses run away with their 
thoughts and keep God and the great things of 
eternity out of those thoughts. This is the 
great reason why the impenitent pay so little 
atteuvtion to the claims of God and the interests 
of their suuls. They have so much to do with 
this world that they leave in their minds no 
room for any care about the next world. It is 
also one of the great reasons why Christians 
are so feeble and ineffective in their spirituality, 
and often apparently more interested in what 
they can gain here than in what is to be gained 
hereafter. An intense, all-absorbing and realiz- 
ing faith that fully believes, and holds the object 
st adily before the mind, is the mental posture 
needed to make God the great governing power 
of the soul, and cause it to ‘‘ endure as seeing 
him who is invisible.” 


Here is an extract from a Roman Catholic 
sermon : 


** Now the Apostle says: *‘ Let every man be slow 
to speak.’ Perhaps the ladies may imagine that he 
was not referring to them; but, if they will take the 
pains to examine the matter, they will find that the 
word which is trans!lated *man’ in our version 
means either man or woman; and I think, if St. 
James could be consulted on the subject, he wouid 
say thathe meant woman particularly, and would 
have said so, only that he did not want to let the 
men think that they were anywhere near being free 
from blame in this respect. I know a person who 
claims on one occasion to have keard a man talk a 
woman down; this, however, 1s ccrtainly a are 
occurrence ; when the lady wishes to have the floor, 
she almost invariably succeeds. But when woman 
meets woman, then, indeed, comes the tug of war 
one may frequently see two talking to each other in 
quite a continuous stream at the same time. I be- 
lieve, though, that Mm this case, by a peculiar fac- 
utly, each really does hear a good part, at least, of 
what the other is saying.” 





Tue Belfast riots may not be directly due to 
the appeals to religious bigotry with which 
Lord Randolph Churchill and 9'her opponents 
of Irish Home Rule have sought to obstruct Mr. 
Gladstone's humane policy; but they could 
hardly have taken place if the religious question 
had not been made use of to awaken prejudices 
and animosities which have long been slumber- 
ing. The Belfast riots are not an achievement 
which the opponents of Home Rule can boast 
of. As a by-play they are far too serious for 
amusement, and far too dangerous for the 
mixed communities of England, to make the 
continuance of the agitation which produced 
them a political expedient of any value even to 
hard-pushed Tories. The murderous attacks 
were not the outcome of any real grievance. 
The Orangemen had not been wronged or op- 
pressed or abused by their Catholic neighbors. 
The only grievance they had was that these 
neighbors were Catholics. It was an old and 
senseless feud revived, and the lives lost and the 
property destroyed were sacrificed not so much 
to the traditional Orange hate, as to the politi- 
cal exigency of the opposition to Home Rule. 


Mr. GLapsToNE’s manifesto is very short and 
simple, presenting but one issue. The question 
is, he tells his Midlothian electurs and indirectly 
the electors of the United Kingdom, whether 
Ireland shall or shall not have self-government. 
It is this question pure and simple which the 
people, in the coming elections, must decide. It 
is not a question of dissolution of the Union. 
The Premier challenges the use of the term 
‘‘ynionists,” which the Liberal dissidents and 
Tories assume, as an attempt to raise a false is- 
sue. ‘*Weare all,” he says, ‘* unionists” ; but the 
opponents of Irish home rule are “ paper union- 
ists,” refusing to modify a ‘* paper unioz ob- 
tained by force and fraud and never sanctioned 
or opposed by the Irish Nation.” He goes on to 
show that the proposal to give Ireland a do- 
mestic legislature is not an ** innovating, but a 
restorative proposal,’’ and closes with a state- 
ment of the benefits which he anticipates from 
the acceptance by the country of the Govern- 
ment’s policy. It will consolidate the Empire, 
stop a heavy waste of public treasure, put an 
end to igaoble feuds in Ireland, and redeem the 
honor of Great Britain. The manifesto, as a 
whole, will give opponents few opportunities for 
misinterpretation. The Tories will find 1t very 
difficult to deny that the only alternative pro- 
posal they have had in mind is coercion, and we 
take it that the day for coercion has gone by and 
that all sensible English voters will refuse to 
sanction it. The campaign will be a short one, 
The elections will be finished by the end of next 
month, A longer discussion would doubtless be 
more favorable to Home Rule; but the Govern- 
ment seems to have no choice. 





Co_umsB1a CoLLEGE is like the world, in that 





it does not stand still. It gave a shock to edu- 
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cational conservatives, two years ago, by admit- 
ting women to some of the privileges of the in- 
stitution; and now it has passed through the 
breach created then and decided to make women 
eligib'e to any ofits degrees. The trustees showed 
their earnestness in the matter by granting a 
degree to a woman on the very day they decided 
to broaden the field of the college. The first 
one to receive the honor was Miss Winifred 
Edgerton, a graduata of Wellesley College, who 
has pursued post geaduate studies in the Colum- 
bia Observatory. For very meritorious original 
works she received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, cum laude. The audience that as- 
sembled at the Commencement exercises in the 
Academy of Music showed its approval! of the 
step taken by the college in enthusiastic ap- 
plause when Miss Edgerton walked on the stage 
to receive her **sheepskin.” Are some of our 
other leading colleges going to allow Columbia 
t> outdo them in furnishing opportunities for 
the higher education of women? 


Between irresponsible “ walking delegates ’* 
and executive boards, shadowy committees 
whose nod is law, and chairmen of the Martin 
Irons stripe, the workman himself is grouud 
hard as a nether millstone. The trades unions 
seem to be the most tyrannous of the labor or- 
ganizations. They split themselves up into a 
thousand ard one bodies, every one fighting for 
its life against the others, Their members in- 
clude a great number of factory girls. A case 
recently came under our notice which will show 
how the Trade Union affects the home life of its 
members. The family consists of a mother de- 
pendent on a young son and two daugh‘ers. One 
of the daughters earned six dollars, the other 
eight dollars, and the son seven dollars and 
tifty cents a week, making a total of twenty- 
one doljars and fifty cents a week. On this sum 
the family lived comfortably and coull even 
provide themselves with some luxuries. The 
two g'ris are folders and binders, and were 
forced in time, in order to earn any wages at all, 
to joina trade union, It cost thcm one dollar 
initiation fee, and the weekly dues amount to 
thirty-five cents, About a month ago the Upvion 
ordered a strike for increase of wages, and the 
girls were idle for three weeks. The strike 
proved a success in that they gained a reduction 
of one hour in each day’s work ; in other wordes 
they now do nine hours work for ten hours pay. 
To do this it cost one girl twenty-four dollars 
and the other eighteen dollars, a total of forty- 
two dollars. During this time the family had as 
its only certain support, the son’s wages of 
seven dollars and fifty cents a week. Owing to 
the uncertainty of the income of the two daugh- 
ters, the family is compelied to live in two rooms. 
One is ten by fourteen feet, contains a lounge, 
a cocking stove, cupboard and the kitchen 
utensils. This is used as a kitchen, dining and 
general living room. The other room, used as a 
general bed-room for the family, is seven feet by 
ten, contains two beds, and has neither skylight 
por windows. So much for the benefit of trades 
unions to this family ; and their circumstances 
are better, perhaps, than those of the average 
in the working class. 


SENATOR STANFORD, Of California, in a recent 
letter addressed to the Secretary of an anti-Chi- 
nese organization in that state says: 


“Under the treaties existing between our Govern- 
ment and that of China, the Chinaman is entitled to 
the same just treatment while in our country as any 
otner foreigner, or 9s any citizen. Whether white 
men shall be preferred to him in employment is a 
question of humanitarianism and of private inter- 
est. Regarding that, I have the right to dispose of 
my Own property and my own means as suits me 
best, so long as I obey the laws. If my humanita- 
rianism impels me or my interests incline me to 
employ Chinese labor, [ hold thatI have a perfect 
political right to do so, it being a matter of my own 
conscience and its dictates,” . . The employment 
of Chinese among the farmers has been, I think, 
fairly a necessity, and is likely to continue so. . 

- in conclusion, let me say to you, in general 
terms, that the theory of our Government is founded 
upon the inalienable rights of man, which the poor, 
of all others, are most interested in maintaining, and 
is in strong contrast to the paternal or monarchical 
theory of government.” 

The Senator is the owner of several large farms, 
and he fiuds it for his interest to employ a very 
considerable number of Chinamen in working 
those farms; and he proposes to exercise the 
right of doing so, without asking the permission 
of any anti-Chinese league, or being responsible 
to any such league. He believes in the treaty 
rights of Chinamen in this country, and in the 
inalienable mghts of all men as recognized in 
the theory of this Government, not excluding 
Chinamen. We are glad to see that there are 
some people in California who have not lost 
their common sense or their sense of justice in 
the fury of the anti-Chinese craze so prevalent 
in that state. 


Mr. WEEKs, of the Census Bureau, sets down 
the losses of workingmen in this country by 
8 rikes in 1830 at the sum $13,003,863, simply in 
wages that would have been paid to them but 





for these strikes. Their losses from the same 
cause have probably not been less in any year 
since 188); and since the Ist of last January, 
durivg the current year, they have been propor- 
tionately much greater. It is estimated that if 
the rate of loss in wages simply for the last five 
months were continued for the whole ye+r, 
the aggregate would exceed forty million dol- 
lars. This takes no account of the stagnation 
of business, the postponement of various enter- 
prises that would have been entered upon but 
for these strikes, and the loss of confidence 
among business men, and numerous other rc- 
sults, all of which indirectly, but surely, affect 
unfavorably the interests of the wags-earners 
of the country. The professed theory of the 
labor associations, through whose agency these 
strikes have been gotten up and conducted, bas 
been to promote these interests. What have 
they to show in the way of benefits to the labor- 
ing classes as an Offset to the enormous evils 
they have inflicted upon these very classes? 
Comparatively nothing. Indeed, the benefits, 
as compared with the evils, do not amount toa 
drop in a bucket. One would think that the 
workingmen who have joined trades’ unions 
and the Knights of Labor, and thereby surren- 
dered their own personal liberty, would at last 
learn that the striking policy, as managed and 
conducted by these organizations, is a most 
disastrous policy te themselves. They are far 
more oppressed and injured by these very organ- 
izations than by any unjust exactions of capital. 
We believe these organizations, as hitherto man- 
aged in this country, to be a curse to the work- 
ingman rather than a blessing. The less he has 
to do with them the better for his own interests. 





Time was in Utab, and until of late, when 
judicial decisions were almost wholly in keep- 
ing with the wishes of the Mormon Church, and 
so gave great aid and comfort to the theocracy. 
But since the happy advent of Chief-Justice 
Zane and District Attorney Dickson all this is 
changed, and the theory is in vogue that, so far 
as possible, rulings should be in favor of the 
execution of law, and should seek to make law- 
breaking painful and perilous. And within a 
few montbs not less than five decisions have 
been rendered, each one of which is a severe 
blow at Mormon lawlessness. One compels cer- 
tain officerr, who for years had been hrolding 
to their places in defiance of the Organ Act, to 
vacate, and thus gives the victory to Governor 
Murray, though bis vigorous fight to accomplish 
this end led tohis summary removal. A second 
compels Mormon justices’ courts to cease from 
their lony and flagrant usurpations and confine 
their operations to a vastly narrower sphere. 
Thia is the last step in a long series of rulings, 
extending over twenty-five years, and all meant 
to give the coup de grace to a precious Church 
scheme to ignore and render nugatory the Fed- 
eral Courts and keep Mormon offenders 
from falling into the hands cf non-Mormon 
judges and juries, A third compels a first wife 
to testify against her husband in cases under 
the Edmunds Law, since such offenses as adul- 
tery and assault are against her person. The 
two remaining decisions have juat been an- 
nounced by the Supreme Bench. One declares 
that a person becomes obnoxious to the charge 
of unlawful cohabitation by merely ‘ holding 
out,” or claiming, more women than one as 
wives, ends forever a paltry dodge and 
subterfuge of not a few Church leaders who 
thought by a neat trick to nullify the law; 
while the last and most terrible to all of polyg- 
amic proclivities, settles it that the period cov- 
ered by the offense may be segregated into as 
mavy parts as the Grand Jury will, with a full 
penalty for each indictment. So that offenders 
face not a petty sentence of six months and 
three hundred dollars, but one which is ten 
times as heavy! And it comes to this woeful 
conclusion, fhat though Secretary Lamar may 
wish to see polygamy and theocracy let alone, 
and other Southern Democrats may incline to 
favor the Saints as being in acase similar to 
themselves in rebellion and reconstruction 
times, though President Cleveland may fear 
the fight has been made too savage of late and 
be minded to extend the olive branch, and 
though Congress may fail to send forward re- 
inforcements in the shape of legislation addi- 
tional and more stringent, yet, in the wisdom and 
vigor of the Utah Circuit Courts, there is room 
to hope for the accomplishment of great things. 





Tue last legislature of this state passed a bill 
providing for a commission of three persons 
“to investigate and report, on or before the 
fourth Tuesday, 1887, the most practical and 
humane method known to modern science of 
carrying into effect the sentence of death in cap- 
ital cases.” The Albany Law Journal, referring 
to this bill, says, ‘‘there is something inex- 
pressibly shocking in the idea and practice of 
hanging.” We thoroughly believe in the right 
of human society to inflict the penalty of death 
for the crime of murder, alike on the ground of 
necessity for its own protection, and on that of 
a divine warrant given in the Bible. But we do 
not believe, and never have, in hanging as 
the mode of this infliction. It is, considered in 
itself, essentially a cruel and barbarous method 





of taking human life, and often involves blund- 
ers in the execution that make it still more 
barbarous, Shooting would be less objection- 
able ; and the best of all ways is by an electric 
battery, so powerful that it would produce in- 
stant death. The design in capital punishment 
is not to torture the victim, but simply to take 
his hfe; and the method that will do this the 
most promptly and with the least experience of 
pain, is for this reason to be preferred. Hang- 
ing by the neck is certainly not such a method. 
We hope that the Comwission | will investigate 
the subject and report a substitute for hanging. 
Such a substitute would not lessen the power of 
the death penalty as a deterrent from crime, 
since this power lies in the death itself, rather 
than in the manner of its inflic‘ion. 


Every now and then attention is directed to 
the relics of barbarism that exist in Morocco, 
anda cry for their extinction is heard. Appeal 
is made to the English Consul, and the atro- 
cious customs of the country seem for the 
moment, to be doomed. But the reforms are 
not made. The darkness of the middle ages 
still hangs over Morocco. The country has not 
changed in a thousand years. Through the 
streets of Tangier, which is almost within can- 
non-shot of the civilization of Gibraltar, no 
wheeled vehicle has everrun. The scribes, the 
money-changers, and the snake-charmers fre- 
quent the market-place, and the people eat, 
sleep, and live in the streets, like dogs. There 
is, itis true, a finely appointed European hotel 
at Tangier, where pleasure seeking tourists 
can forget the squalor and misery that sur- 
roundthem. But noone of them ever visits 
the prison without carrying away a haunting 
remembrance of its filth and horrors. The 
strongest protest, however, is not made against 
the miserable condition of the Moors in their 
prisons, but against their complete denial of 
justice without. Thev are imprisoned, put in 
irons, starved, and tortured, without hearing 
or trial, and all under the shadow of the Euro- 
pean consulates. There is no excuse for the 
atrocities continuing in Tangier, The Consuls 
can easily compel the Sultan to side with jus- 
tice. They should be instructed by their gov- 
erpments to doso. Would that our Government 
would take the lead, and not seem to allow that 
England possesses the monopoly of humanita- 
riavism. In the interior of Morocco the prisons 
are, if anything, worse, and the traffic in slaves is 
carried on briskly and cruelly ; but reforms there 
cannot so easily be expected. Once let the be- 
ginning be made at Tangier, however, and the 
cruelty and the injustice will be doomed 
throughout the country. 





....One of the most cheering signs of the 
times in Salt Lake isfound in the fact that The 
Deseret News, official Mormon Church organ, 
is in a frenzy of excitement concerning the vig- 
orous doings of the courts, indicating thus a 
state of deep alarm over the situation. This 
paper can see nothing good in Judge Zane and 
his compeers, and long since exhausted the 
ample resources of the dictionary in hurling 
hard words at their heads. In the editorial 
columns of late, damnatory clauses 
been painfully frequent. Within the space of 
a few days these choice phrases have been 
seen at the head of articles from the in- 
spired pen of the hierarch-in-charge, the theme 
treated following each in parenthesis: ** New 
Edmunds Monstrosity” (measures pending in 
Congress); ‘* More Judicial Jugglery ” (decision 
of Supreme Court that Mormon officials hold- 
ing their places contrary to law must vacate) ; 
‘More Judicial Injustice” (when a first wife 
was compelled to give evidence against her hus- 
band in a polygamy case,on the ground that 
this offense, like assault or adultery, was 
against her person); ‘‘The Triumph of Lech- 
ery” and The Triumph of Unbridled Lust” 
(because the courts ruled that .Mormon police 
justices must keep within the sphere fixed by 
the organic law). 


....A short time ago a new drug was intro- 
duced bearing the name of Hopéine and which 
was stated to be extracted from hops. Analysis 
and physiological examinations, however, 
pointed to the fact that it was not a new sub- 
stance, but morphine. In fact the two alkaloids 
cannot be distinguished from each other by 
chemical testa. It is, however, still possible that 
in this Hopéine there may be an alkaloid closely 
resembling morphine, but not identical with it. 
The examination of this substance disclosed the 
unexpected fact that the principle of the hop- 
vine also contained cocaine. In fact, one sam- 
ple of the so-called Hopéine contained thirty 
per cent. of cocaine. It has also been stated 
that there exists in hops a trace of atropine. 
The study of Hopéine bas given rise to interest- 
ing specalations as to how many of these alka- 
loids may exist in beer, and whether the stupe- 
fying effect often noticed as caused by the con- 
sumption of excessive amounts of certain beers 
may not be caused by the action of the mor- 
phine which they may contain. 


...-The Cannon family are among the chief 
sufferers in the fight between the Theocracy in 
Utah and the Republic, and so their names are 


have | 
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ikely to stand high on the Mormon scroll of 
fame. Thus George Q., long in Congress, the 
second in station, and the real head of the 
Church, only escaped the penitentiary by leap- 
ing from a train, to his great bodily injury, and 
then, under indictment, fled, leaving his bonds- 
men to pay $45,000, so dooming himself to exile 
and concealment for life. His son, Abram H.,who 
at his trial thanked God that he had two wives, 
lies in prison, as also another son, Frank M., 
for assault upon a Federal officer. Besides, a 
brother, Angus M., he, too, one of the high and 
mighty ia Zion, having served out his term for 
violation of the Edmunds law, is hear] and seen 
no more ; while two of his sons, Hugh and An- 
gus, Jc., have been in hiding for monthe, to 
escape the sheriff and the jail. The charge 
against them is that of assault and conspiracy 
to murder Prosecuting-Attorney Dickson. 


-...The power of the daily press is something 
which the Roman Catholic Church seems to be 
as little able fully to utilize for its purposes in 
Italy as it can in America. In Napies, the most 
C atholic city of the world, and containing fully 
a half million inhabitants, there are but two 
diminutive and poorly circulated papers pub- 
lished in the interests of the Catholic cause— 
namely the Liberta Cattolica and La Discus- 
sione; a third, and the most outspoken of them 
all, Z’Italia reale, having just been discontinued 
for want of patronage, The larger clerical pa- 
pers of other cities, such as the Osservatore 
Romano, of Kome, and the Osservatore Cattolica 
of Milan, are but little read in Naples and the 
Southern provinces. 


..-Archdeacon Farrar is, in his broad frater- 
nal spirit, the true successor of Dean Stanley. 
Recently, he addressed a Presbyterian meetii g 
in London, and in the course of hia remarks said : 

**T am asincere and convinced Episcopalian; you 
are sincere and convinced Presbyterians. For my 
own part, I do not believe that either the Episcopa- 
lian organization or the Presbyterian organization 
is essentia] to a Church; I believe that Ged has 
many tests, and I believe that the organization of a 
Church must remain with the members of that 
Church, and that they must form it upon scriptural 
principles in that way which seems best for the 
common education.” 

This is broad, but not broader than the New Tes- 
tament idea of the Church. 


...-The Senate last week passed Senator 
Beck’s bill providing * that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any member of either House of Con- 
gress toaccept employment as attorney-at-law, 
or payment for services of any kind from any 
railroad company or any officer or agent there- 
of which obtained the charter or any grant 
of lands or pecuniary aid from the Uniled 
States.” This is a good bill and should be 
passed by the House of Representatives, and 
then signed by the President. 


...-President Cleveland got married because 
he chose to do so, and found a woman who chose 
to marry him. He spent bis honeymoon at Deer 
Park because he chose to do so. Some fifteen 
or twenty reporters followed bim there because 
80 Many newspaper editors chose to make fools 
of themselves. While at Deer Park, the Presi- 
dent went a fishing because he chose to do s0; 
and then he came back to Washirgton, and 
resumed his duties, because he chose to do so, 
That tells the whole story. 


....We have been earnestly requested by per- 
sons who support it to refute, if we can, the 
statement of the New Jersey Third Party plat- 
form that all persons voting for parties which 
favor license or refuse to declare for prohibition, 
where there is a Prohibition Party, are acceaso- 
ries to the liquor crime, and ‘* equally guilty with 
the man who carries on the traffic.” Such an 
intemperate statement requires no refucation. 
It refutes itself, as every falsehood does. 


...-Alluding to the action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the Oieomargarine 
Bill, the Indianapolis Journal justly says : ‘‘Con- 
gress has madea fool of itself on the oleo- 
margarine question, all for the purpose of pla- 
cating the farmer voters. The time may come 
when buncombe will deceive noone. Few will 
be taken in by it now.” It remains to be seen 
whether the Senate will also make a fool of 
itself. 

....Dr, Crosby, of this city, in a recent ser- 
mon on prayer, said: ‘‘If an ordinary man can 
avert the blow of another man, so can God in- 
terpose his will against nature by the very re- 
versal of nature, or by the interposition of a 
higher nature.” There is nothing in Nature to 
prevent God from hearing and answeripg 
prayer, such being his will; and that such is 
his will we are expressly informed in his Word. 


....The late Dr. Snodgrass, of Goshen, in this 
State, who recently died in his ninetieth year, 
after a ministry of almost seventy years, and 
after a long pastorate over the Presbyterian 
Church of Gozhen, was a pastor in the very best 
sense, always preaching sulid and excellent ser- 
mons, and taking an extremely watchful care 
of the flock. He lived a long life, and left 
behind him a good record. 


....Dr. Dana suggests to the friends of the 
American Missionary Association that, as the 
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Fourth of July falls on Sunday this year, it 
would be a fitting time, at the evening service, 
te speak on the work of the Society among the 
colored bretbren, and make an effort to free it 
of its $30,000 debt. If this is not in the lin: of 
patriotism, what is? 


...-It seems to us that District Attorney 
Martine is, to say the least, a little tardy in pro- 
ceeding to the trial of the indicted ex aldermen 
of this city. It is now more than two months 
since the indictments were found, and as yet 
only one trial has been had. At this rate of 
progress it will take along time to finish the 
business. 


....Mr. Bayard has received information of 
unusual activity among Mormon missionaries 
throughout all Switzerland. That their preach- 
ing has not beenin vain is shown by the fact 
that in 1885 there were in Switzerland 28 elders, 
16 priests, 34 teachers, 11 servants and 521 mem- 
bers, and 95 converts were baptized, and 52 
emigrants sent to Utah. 


..--Senator Hale introduzed in the Senate, on 
June 7th, a bill directing the Secretary of the 
Navy to procure and present to Commander 
Winficld Scott Schley and his officers respect- 
ively, suitable badges to be worn by them as an 
expression of the estimation in which Congress 
holds their services in the voyage for the relief 
of Lieutenant Greely and bis party. 


...-The proposition of Mr. Joseph W. Drexel 
to give the Mount McGregor cottage, in which 
General Graut died, to the United States, to be 
held and preserved under the national au‘hority 
as a memorial of the distinguished soldier, is 
one that Congress ought not to hesitate a mo- 
ment ia accepting. 


....-Thomas 4 Kempis justly remarks that 
‘when a good man is afflicted, tempted, or 
troubled with evil thoughts, then he under- 
stands better the great need he hath of God, 
without whom he perceiveth he can do nothing 
that is good.” 


...-Congregational Churches that want to 
know how to get along without a parish organi- 
zation should get the manual of the church in 
Ashby, Mass, 


....[t is a Roman Catholic newspaper which 
meets an argument against asceticism with the 
argument that the cousin of the author is a bank 
swindler, 


....-Let no one fail to read Mr, Hughes’s 
delightful sketch of a converted Afghan brigand, 
in our mission department, on pain of losing a 
great treat. 

...-The Congregational Union of Canada pro- 


poses to unite with the Congregationalists of 
the United States. Good. 








TO OUR READERS. 


We fear we may have to ask the indul- 
gence of our readers for a few weeks fora 
possible delay in the delivery of their 
papers; but we hope that it will in no case 
exceed more than a few hours. 

For many years we have carried on an 
extensive business at our press-rooms, hav- 
ing nine presses, with folding machines 
and appliances necessary to carry on a 
large establishment. Our men have been 
with us from three to eighteen and twenty 
years, and we thought they would remain 
with us during any labor exigency, partly 
because we have always paid them good 
wages, and because we have employed 
them steadily during times of depression 
when we have taken work at prices which 
were not remunerative, but which enabled 
us to keep them busy. About a week ago, 
three persons who were entire strangers 
to us, presented themselves to the Superin- 
tendent of our press rooms, and demanded 
that the wages of our pressmen and feeders 
be increased seventy-five cents a day each. 
We declined to allow any outside interfer- 


ence with our business so long as we could 
manage it. A number of our men assured 
us that they should not pay any attention 
to the demands of labor organizations, but 
would continue in our employ. Neverthe- 
less, within twelve hours, all the men in 
our employ were ordcred by the labor or- 
ganization to strike, and they left fn a body. 
The strike was general in all the press- 
Tooms in the city, and caused great incon- 
venience, as all of them had contracts 
which it was necessary to fill, and fill 
Promptly. We were, therefore, obliged to 
agree to the new scale of prices, and have 
acquiesced in the demands of the 





labor organization—w hatever its name may 
be—we have not yet ascertained. We do 
know, however, that our business is very 
kindly conducted for us in all essential par- 
ticulars by persons entirely unknown to us, 
although they allow us to pay the necessary 
running expenses. So long as we are 
allowed even this much, we feel that we 
have some interest in the business; and 
until different arrangements are made, we 
shall content ourselves, aud hope for better 
things. Meanwhile, we hope the good 
friends of Tuk INDEPENDENT will send us 
their renewals promptly, with new sub- 
scribers, as they have heretofore done so 
kindly and liberally. We usk the special 
attention of our readers to the following 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 
One morth....... $ .30/One year....... .B 3. 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00|/Three years..... 7. 
8 
0. 





Six months....... 1.50)/Four years... .. 
Nine months.... 2.25|/Five years..... 10. 


or for raising a club at the following 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions...................$2.50 each. 


Three “ ee 
Four sg katana ‘ aa * 
Five 6 Kiel 2.00 ‘ 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THz INDEPENDENT wil 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tuz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 





copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpg- 
PENDENT are so gery favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise aclub by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

We have printed im circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pieasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 











READING NOTICES. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT LILIGATION. 


ATTENTION is called to the firat advertisement in 
our financial columns, being a letter of Mr. H. R. 
Garden, of Counsel for the consolicated Electric 
Light Company. 


There is no affinity between cheap and useless 
beet, wine and iron tonics and the Liebig Co.'s Coca 
Beef ‘lonic,a real renovant of strength ani restora- 
tive of health. “ It is the best Tonic there is. Every 
physician to whom I have recommended it has fourd 
itso,” says Professor H. B. DRAKE, M.D, Detroit, 
Mich. It imparts new tone to the liver, stomach, kid- 
neys, and bowels, and by its regulative action affords 
— from headache, constipation and languor.— 

vt. 








FINE WRITING PAPER. 


It gives us mvch pleasure to call attention to the 
advertisement of the Whiting Paper Company of 
Holyoke, Mages., and to say to the thousands of our 
readers who would like to use a fine grade of writing 
paper thatit can be obtained from this Company 
upon the most satisfactory terms, both 2s to quality 
and price. Shey manufacture a variety of different 
seizes and kinds, with envelopes to match, which will 
be sent to any address at any point in the United 
States. Their business has very largely increased 
during the last few years, so much so that they hava 
been obliged to open branch houses in New York and 
Philadelphia. The New York store is at numbers 43 
and 45 Beekman Street, and any of their goods can be 
ovtained at either house. 


THE LELAND HOTEL, CHICAGO. 

THE only Hotel fronting on the beautiful Lake and 
Park. Five minutes from all Railroad Depots, places 
of business and amusement. 

The name LELAND on a hotel is to every intelligent 

e 





traveler a guaranty of a first-class house. 

This splendid, six-story edifice is one of the first- 
class hote)s erected after the great fire. Its site, on 
the corner of Jackson Street and Michigan Avenue, 
isthe most pleasant and salubrious of any in Chi- 
cago- From every door and window of its east front 
there is a grand, unobstructed view of Lake Michi- 
gau. wuripg all the summer months every breeze 
from this great lake comes Jaden with fragrance, 
health snd vigor. Between the hotel and the lake 
there is a beautiful pers, and op the lake can be seen 
every variety of yacht, steamer and tailing vessel that 
navixates this great inland sea. No oublic house of 
Chicago enjoys ecenery so fine and on so grand a 
scale. And yet all the government; county and city 
buildings are within three minutes’ walk of the Le- 
tend, and so are the places of amusement, the banks, 
etc, 





The Next Man to Die is just as likely to be your 
telf as any of your neighbors, and unexpested death 
is continually happening. Take a Combined Life and 
Accident Policy in the Travevers, of Hartford, 
Conn. Their New Life Pulicy is the most liberal in the 
market, —£z. 


SS Sea a 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIPLOMAS. 


WE recent! 





BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


In connection with the appearance in our columns 
this week of the advertisement of Meesrs. W. T. 
Mersereau & Co., of 321 Broadway, New York, we wish 
to say that there can be scarcely any article of house 
furnishing which adds so much to the comfort and 
beauty of the house as the braes bedstead. It is all 
that euch an article should be, in addition to its 
being economical, durable, elegant and beautiful. Of 
course they will wear forever; they are essily taken 
down and put un, and should come into gay use, 
Messrs, W. T. Mersereau & Company will send illus- 
trated catalogues and price-lists to the trade upon 
application. 





HOW TO BUY BOOKS. 

Trovsanns of our readers are so tituated that they 
are denied the great pleasure of personally visitin 
the large city book stores, and to such we have 
wore to say, and that is. to establish a corres;ond- 
ence with one of the great book houses, who wili glad- 
ly enter your name for all of the‘r lists of new pub- 
licstions and matters of interest pertaining to the 
book world. One of the most desirable perhaps is the 
house of F. E. Grant, at No. 7 West 42d Street, New 
York, through whom, for many years, President Gar- 
field purchased his books, and who 1s largely patrou- 
ized by many prominent wen, including United 
States Senators and others. 


- —_— 
CARPETS. 

Our friends in the city and throughovt the country 
now have av opportunity which perhaps ‘as not oc- 
curred before in twenty-five years,and that 1s of buy- 
ing carpets at the lowcst possible rates during that 
leugth of time. Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, of Nine- 
tecnth Street and Broadway, have an establishment’ 
containing, one would think, carpets enough to supply 
the entire United States. They have every variety and 

Trade pow in the market, and they have prodanc- 

ions of the loom from all the best manufacturers. 
They always carry a great stock’of rugs,some of which 
are worthy of being hung on the walls as pictures. It 
is an immense establishment which has been built up 
feom asmall beginning by fair and upright dealing, 
and anyOne buying carpets of Messrs. W. & J. Sloane 
can rely implicitly upon any representations made to 
them. They have furnished the entire stock of car- 
pets, etc., for very maay of the largest. public build- 
ings, hotels and private residences in this country. 

mtn te esl 
HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 

CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British C mppne of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied too;the we Family, to her Royal Hich- 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, anp_ the ladies of the highest circles 

or the complexion and toilet, disfiguring erup 
tions, chapping, wrinkling, etc, Keeps the skin soft 
atd delicate. Noharmful ingredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. Of druggists, fancy 
goods dealers, ctc. Ihe Liebig Company, (N.Y. De- 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American Acents,—Adot. 


MARRIED. 


DaytTon- McCaLtitum.—At e 
bride, Oswego, N. Y.. June 9th, by the Rev. Ross 
C. Houghton, -D., of Canisteo, N. Y.. James 
Chandler Dayton, of Philadelphia, Pa.. to Grace J. 
Sipe, daughter of the late Capt. Duncan Mc- 

allum, 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT SOAP. 


We think that an experience of 80 years entitles us to speak with intelligence and authority on the subject of soap. - 


Our business was established in New York City, in 1806, and we still occupy the same premises. 





of its kind in New York, if not in the United States. 


We have for many years supplied a very large number of the oldest and best families of this city with our Laundry Soap 
Many of these families have used no other soap for generations. They are people who can appreciate and will have only the 


best of everything. We probably have more of this class of trade than any other house in the United States. 
is that we have always tried to furnish the best and most economical soap that could be produced. 


It is now the oldest firm 


The reason of this 


The soap we speak of has been so long and thoroughly tested, and has given such universal satisfaction, that we have now 
decided to introduce it throughout the country generally. 


When we first began business, adulterated soaps were unknown. 


Soaps differed in quality, according to the quality of stock 


of which they were made, but they were all pure—and no one thought of putting in soap anything but tallow, rosin, and enougb. 


alkali to form a perfect combination. 


teration of this as well as of so many other necessary articles. 


ilies to buy a really good article of soap. 


Of late years, however, the demand for labor-saving and cheap soaps has led to the adul- 
To such an extent is this practiced that it is now difficult for fam- 


No soap can be made to save labor and sell at a low price without containing sal-soda, strong alkali, and other ingredients 


which injure and rapidly wear out clothing, bed and table linen, etc. 


This is one of the principal reasons that has Jed us to intro- 


duce an unadulterated, old-fashioned “‘ LAUNDRY” SOAP. As this soap differs from other styles, we mention some of its 


Merits 


Ist.—It is absolutely pure, not a grain or atom of adulteration in it; 
and contains nothing that is not necessary to a perfect soap. 


2d.—Because it is pure it does, as a matter of fact, wash away more 
slowly, and will do more work than other soaps. 


demonstrated by numerous teste. 


3d.—While it will not save ** time” and ‘*‘ labor,” it will save many dol- 
lars’ worth of clothes, acting as it does as a preservative, and pot as 


a destroyer of the linen wished with it. 


4th.—It contains no sal-soda, no silicate, no filling of any sort, nor any 
strong chemicals that can possibly injure the clothing or ekin, and 
can, therefore, safely be used as a toilet soap. 


5th.—Considering its absolute purity and unequaled quality, it is posi- 
tively the cheapest soap any consumer, rich or poor, can buy. 


6th —It is made ouly of those materials which, when combined, make 
the best laundry soap, regardless of the appearance of the soap it- 
self. It is, therefore, not the most attractive looking of soaps; but 


the very best for use. 


7th.—After 80 years’ experience we cannot manufacture or recommend 


a better soap for all laundry purposes. 


and Peculiarities. 


become moist. 


This has been 


in @ pure avap. 


powders. 





2d.—It will warp, chrink and twist with age. 
somewhat mottled and streaked. 


Ist.—When confined in boxes it has a peculiar tendency to *‘sweat” or 
This is owing to the absence of those chemicals 
which, whiie making soap dry, greatly injure the clothing. For this 
reason the svap is not wrapped. Expose the soap to the air and it 
will dry rapidly and become very hard. 


Its appearance is also 
These conditions are unavoidable 


By addiug sal-soda or other materials the soap can 
be made lighter in color and will retain its shape and also present 
a more handsome and brilliant appearance, but all these beautify- 
ing additions injure the clothing. 


3d.—While it washes quickly and thoroughly it will not remove dirt in 
as rapid a manner as the “ labor-saving” and “ time-saving” soaps or 

This is because it contains no excessively strong acids or 
alkalies whizh, while they remove the dirt easily and quickly, at the 
same time eat into and rot the clothing. 

4th. —It appears to be an éxpensive soap when compared with other 
cakes of the same s#1Ze. 
materials that money can purchase are used in its composition, and 
nothing is added that can injure the clothing in the slightest degree. 


This is because only the best and purest 


We guarantee the truth of these statements, which are in no respect exaggerated or used for advertising effect. The object 
of making this soap is to furnish families with as perfect a soap as can be made, and one that they can feel assured is absolutely 


COLCATE & COMPANY, 


pure and cannot irjure the clothing. 


ESTABLISHED 1806, 


If you cannot procure our “ LAUNDRY” Soap trom your grocer, Ww 
road Express office (which should be named), a box containing 


or a box of 12 cakes (trial size) on receipt of $1.00. 


55 John Street, New York. 


e will deliver at your nearest Rail- 
100 cakes, 75 lbs., on receipt of $6.25, 
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FURNISHING DEPT. 





We are displaying a large and 
very fine selection of stylish 


NOVELTIES inIMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC NECKWEAR, Chev- 


iot and Flannel Summer Shirts 
Fflen’s Tennis Jerseys and Jack- 
ets. Fine Negligee Robes, Bath- 
ing Suits and Bath Wraps. Silk, 
Flannel and Cotton Pajamas 
and Night Robes. Fine Dress 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, ready 
made andto order. Silk, Cloth 
and Linen Carriage Robes. 

Also. a splendid assortment of 
LADIES’ JERSEYS, white bod- 
ies and fancy braidings. 


roadway HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








Financial, 
THE GUARANTY BANK FUND. 


Tuere is a bill in regard to national 
banks pending before Congress, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows: 1. That, in 
lieu of all existing taxes upon these banks, 
each bank shall pay, in January and July 
of each year, into the Treasury of the 
United States, one half mill on the dollar 
upon its average monthly deposits, and 
that the money so paid in shall be kept 
separate and be known asthe ‘‘Guaranty 
Deposit Fuod.” 2. That whenever this 
fund amounts to twenty million dollars 
these semi-annual payments shall be dis- 
continued until the amount is reduced be 
low fifteen million dollars. 3. That when 
the fundis in excess of one million dollars 
the excess shall be vested in. bonds of the 
United States, to be held in rust for the 
Guaranty Fund. 4. That this fund shall 
be used to liquidate the demands of depos- 
itors in excess of the assets of any bank 
that may have failed, and has been placed in 
the hand3 of a receiver for the settlement of 
its affairs. 5. Thatif this actshall be re- 
pealed, the fund in the Treasury shall be 
paid back to the national banks as each 
one’s interest therein shall appear. 

It is no part of the purpose of this bill to 
guarantee the notes of national banks, and 
thus make the bill-holder good in the event 
of a bank failure. It has nothing to do 
with bank circulation, already secured by 
the deposit of United States bonds under 
existing laws. Its sole reference is to the 
ordinary debt-and-credit business going on 
between banks and their customers; and 
whenever any bank fails to meet this class 
of liabilities, the bill provides a method for 
making its creditors good. The bill, in 
practical effect, compels the national banks 
to unite in the creation of a common fund, 
out of which such liabilities shall be met; 
and makes the Treasury of the United 
States the fiscal agent for collecting, hold- 
ing and disbursing the fund for the purpose 
specified. 

We see no just occasion for the passage 
of any such law. The national banks 
have, for a rule, been so wisely and well 
conducted that failures are exceedingly 
rare. Failures certainly have not been so 
numerous as to create an emergency 
demanding special legislation to meet it. 
Moreover, the relations between banks and 
their deposit customers are simply those 








that exist between debtor and creditor, and 
are entered into by both parties in the exer- 
cise of their wits and best judgment in 
regard to each other, and we do not see 
apy special reason, or, indeed, any good 
reason at all, why the Government should 
step in between these parties and volunteer 
its services to secure bank depositors in 
the event of bank failures. The Treasury 
of the United States certainly has quite 
enough to do in attending to its own proper 
business, without the addition of this 
item. 

The banks, though national in their 
organization and the authority by which 
they are regulated, are, nevertheless, dis- 
tinct and separate business institutions, 
each having its own interests, and each 
subject to the laws of Congress, conducting 
its business ia its own way, and each having 
its special customers. They are not, as 
business institutions, confederated or united 
in any sense that justifies the taxation of 
one bank in order to secure the deposit 
customers of another bank. It is quite 
enough that these customers, like all 
other creditors, have the ordivary remedies 
afforded by law for the assertion and 
enforcement of their just claims. We 
think that, so far as the national banks are 
concerned, Congress had better leave them 
to these remedies by not passing the bill to 
which we bave referred. 


VIRGINIA’S TROUBLES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that a tax collector in Vir 
ginia who, after the taxpayer has tendered 
in payment of his taxes matured coupons 
cut from the bonds issued under the Fund- 
ing Act of 1871, levies upon his property 
and sells it in enforcing the payment of 
such taxe8,is simply a naked trespasser 
and liable for damages, The state officials 
have professed to believe that they might 
safely defy the law as thus constructed by 
the Supreme Court, because no Virginia 
jury could be found that would give a ver- 
dict for damages in such a case. 

A case has recently occurred in Virginia 
which shows these officials mistaken. A 
Mr. Ford tendered to the Treasurer of Hen- 
rico county, coupons for the payment o¢ 
his taxes, amounting to forty dollars. The 
Treasurer refused to receive the cou- 
pons, and levied on and sold one of Ford’s 
mules for fifty-five dollars. Ford then 
sued the Treasurer in the United States 
Circuit Court for this trespass. Judge 
Bond instructed the jury as to the law by 
which they were to be guided in finding 
their verdict in the premises. The jury, 
after the case was committed to them, 
promptly rendered a verdict for damages 
to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
dollars against the Treasurer, to which the 
Court added the costs of the proceedings, 
amounting to sixty dollars, making an ag- 
gregate of three hundred and ten dollars to 
be paid in the effort to collect taxes to the 
amount of forty dollars. 

It strikes us that at this rate Virginia 
must at last come to the conclusion that 
repudiation is, financially considered, 
rather a hard road to travel. To spend 
three hundred and ten dollars in collecting 
forty dollars of taxes, is not a very rapid 
way of filling up the Treasury of that state. 
Honesty is, after all, the best policy. 


WAGERING CONTRACTS. 


JupGe Nrxon, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for New Jersey, in the case of 
In re Hunt, 26 Fed. Rep. 739, held that 
**all contracts for speculation in stocks 
upon margins, where the broker and the 
customer do not contemplate or intend 
that the stock purchased or sold shall be- 
come or be treated as the stock of the cus- 
tomer, but the real transaction is the mere 
dealing in differences between prices—that 
is, in the payment of future profits or 
losses, as the event may be—are contracts 
of wager in New Jersey, because they de- 
pend upon a chance or casualty, and are 
void.” He cited the case of Flagg v. Bald- 
win, 38, N. J. Eq. 219, to show that such is 
the law in New Jersey. 

The principle of law here laid down is 
by no means limited to the State of New 
Jersey. It is the general principle adapted 
by the courts of this country, both State 
and Federal, ani, moreover, covers no 
small part of the speculating transactions 














in which stock brokers and their customers 
make contracts with each other. The cus- 
tomer in these transactions neither buys 
nor sells stock in any real sense through 
his broker, but simply makes a bet on its 
future pric2, taking the hazard of loss aad 
the chance of gain, and puts up a margin 
with the broker for the protection of the 
latter. In other words, the customer is a 
gambler in stocks, as really as if he played 
cards for money, and uses the broker to 
conduct this sort of business. 


——_ 


BANK DEPOSITS. 


WE huve occasion to call the attention of 
our readers once in a while to the enormous 
deposits in some of cur local banks, which 
indicates the constant increase of the mone- 
tary power of our city. The total deposits 
this week amount in gross to $367,523 300, 
showing an increase over last week of 
$3,139,600. 

The following figures show, respectively, 
the amounts held by some of the largest 
banks: 








PARR. ccc ccccesccccccccccscce cocees $23,880,000 
GR re cccncccccacsensedeccesas 23,722,000 
Importers and Traders............ 21,979,900 
Fourth National. ...............+0+ 19,999,900 

; $89,581,800 


Last week the Chemical Bank stood at 
the head of the list, having the largest 
amount of deposits. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith a summary of the more 
important features of the statements of the 
pational banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in full. It will be seen from the 
statements that the resources of nearly all of 
the banks are largely on the increase as com- 
pared with their last statements. We believe 
no better financial institutions exist anywhere 
in the world than the New York City National 
Banks. 





IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


PE cevcnsiceasetetaneiugntad $29,109,334 
Capital stock. . ms 1,500,000 
| ES 1,847,943 





8 
Undivided profits 1,184,845 


NS nc cc cnccaek Suk ab 4aKee "99. 401,314 
— ian. 0.c0sdssceerenerietece A 000 
a a 000 
Undivided CUOEIR soc cccescse eens nt 80,341 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
I. caniveteceenscanstnse 0s $4,104,189 
a TIO. c cccccvccsscccccvecese - 1,000,000 
Di cisinpeeriecimenenmenewake ° 200,000 
Un idied Se eaeeees x 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
PRGROUTCNS. « ccocccccccccs (ennexenans #2,673, = 
ee BLOCK... .ccccccccccces cocccce 300, 
8 


urpiu 
Undivided DIN ccs <nte. «tthe arene 46,069 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 








CENTRAL NATIONAL BANE. 





IIE oka cevcccds <cvsaneces --. $13,843,748 
— Pnsancipebneteus eee 000, 
ee drebedewnn pane ane 333,000 
Undivided profits bik eaioaia ee es 138,929 
MECHANIOS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources,........... ERENT CRS | #12,950,648 
OEM h:ckdncdecbaceeaee's - 44 000, 000 
Surplus......... * 400,000 
Undivided profits............. 954,692 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
BR i isnckecdsntsaccwategeecue $2,267,670 
go ccunaete<kiiwsicowene 300, 
Ds dauadtrwtacescecbenenendd 60,000 
Undivided profits, ........ ...++.- 57,648 
PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ omen sipenacamed $4,907,231 
ES SOR 1,000, 
ree Ssisaruins sais Siti I lsat 200,000 
Undivided I chtccenncemeenins 57,002 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
0 EES icececue $3,383,554 
SNE GUE 00050cncencsccaeceue 200,000 
CGC ss aberacncdeese doseneee . 40,000 
Undivided profl’s.....cccccccccceece 10,212 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
NN 6a Cunnbiceta wsbabannnone $1,826,728 
Capital stock.......... cates welts 250,000 
inn cknsh names retodanaee 50,000 
ere 103,824 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AN abundance of money has been seeking 
employment in the market, and borrowers 
who had acceptable security could make 
their own rates. The probability is that 
the present condition of financial affairs 
will last for sometime to ccme, as the flow 
of currency is toward this center, and a 
noted decrease in the export of gold with 
the semi-aprual disbursements for interest 
and dividends on the first of July will in- 
crease the present supply seeking invest- 
ment. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
and bankers’ balances have been available 
at 14@2 cent., and commercial paper has 
been in good demand, with the offerings 
still comparatively light. First class in- 
dorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days to 
run, have been taken at 35@4 per cent. 
discount, four months at 4@4}, and good 
single-named paper at 44@6 per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The stock market has been moderately 
active throughout the week, with a firm 
undertone to all the transactions, notwith- 
standing the advance is attributable to 
manipulation and the bolstering of the 
market by large operators. The specula- 
tive field has undoubtedly expanded, as the 
market has'developed a good deal of inhe- 
rent strength which has been based upon 
the improvement there is in the railroad 
situation and the steady growth of confi- 
dence as to the future. The support that 
has been extended to the market by leziti- 
mate investment is of a substantial charac- 
terand will tend to increase the staying 
power of any advance that may be made. 







































Resources ..........+4++ eanaseeaeal $4,973,715 | The most important unfavorable feature 
Capital stock...........sseeeeeeeeeee 600,000 has been the passing of the Western Union 
Undivided profits.........s....s++s-. 107,418 | dividend due June 30th, and the unfavor- 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. able showing of the statement of accounts 
Reeourees.. Sasnecsvanasoeracensse $4,861,344 | published; but the decline in this stock 
Japital BLOCK... ..+.-+sereeeers eee , has not materially influenced the general 
Undivided profits...........++ +++ 114,854 | market, which shows increased confidence 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANE. in the outlook, and a good buying demand 
yanmar pieceniewdineevedtan ees ones from commission houses. 
Surplus See a lle ach eal acaceea dish are 6 1,25v,00u U. 8. BONDS. 
Undivided —— ne Rahal 196,025 | TheGovernment bond market was dull 
‘ and without feature, owing to the attrac- 
Capital stock lest SRA igi $4,993,636 | tions that were held out to investors by the 
Re LAS 20,000 | transactions in other securities. The fol- 
Dudivided aati eee 216,585 | lowing are the closing quotations: 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, Askea 
NS ss cncvacéundtepenséaeees $4,759,102 | 4355, 1891, reg. Rte tis Ourrency 68, "95. io 136 7 
Capital stock.........cccccccccccces 300,000 ge coup... 11's ws Ourrency 68. °%.i275; = 
iia cnnchisiucawnsrenies 150,000 | $8 (42 Fow.-...-18  (2b's|Currency ge, °8-18'5 — 
Undivided profits..... ............ 63,744 | Three per centa.ul =| — "|Ourren —4 og 9.135 — 
BANK STOUKS. 
Capital stock The following shows the closing quota- 
surplus tions of bank shares: 
Undivided profits Bit Asked, Bid. Asted. 
yo ee Wis = ,Mecbanics’....... noes MGB im 
NE, Lincunciieas stkenoneiee $30,536,756 4 =o, id seseeels 
GHOIIE GROG. cecccccosccccces ove 2,000, Butch's & Drove Loe = = 109 
Surplus ........... Cecercccccccccs 1,000,000 | Chase.......... ° - — 
Undivided profits..... ........+++ 480,593 | gom eo bxcuaie, Ist ’ io 1 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. a -ie oe SAORI...» -+ sveee _ 
ERS SECA ES $11,322,809 | Sen = inth ogi — — 
CNS POE on. ccceccescescccésccces ae America. i26% — 
OE oo cceciccccccsccccocescceseecs - North River...... 7 
Undivided profits Ki = NY Narite. aie — 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. Eleventh Wa — |\Qriental....... 185 
Resources. . ° First Nation 1 ee 166 
— stock - — 
Undivided profits. = (see - 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK = nd National 20 = — 
Resources — |Stateof NewY'rk.i30 — 
—_ stock, - Hs damien" B.seeee 136 1 
MOUND ccdcnccssnce cocccsecsesestcce a ....... 
Dudivided SEN .-« s:000<00008 ae = Duit'd States Natwl — 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ROOUTCOS. ... 2. -cseccercssccccccees #33,820,125 BANK STATEMENT. 
— sind gaa haat yore The surplus reserve of the New-York 
i“... 614.016 City banks was increased last week $2,589,- 
pata sia outa, we ~ : ; 000, and it now amounts to $14,652,975. 
Resources..........0e0000+ "31,968,051 Tae changes in the averages show an in- 
Capital stock...... "300,000 crease in loans of $785,100, a decrease in 
_ ees 4,000,000 specie of $926,400, an increase. ip, legal 
Un ivided profits... 680,001 . fenders of $4,296,300, an increase ip, net 
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deposits of $3,189,600, and an increase in 
circulation of $14, 900. 
FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was strong. 
On Wednesday the posted rates for Sterling 
were advanced to $4.88 for 60 day bills and 
$4.90 for demand. On Saturdav actual 
business was done at $4.87@$4.87} for 60- 
day bills, $4.89@4.89} for demand. $4.894 
@#4.893 for cable transfers, and $4.85 @ 
4.853 for commercial bills. Continental 
change was quiet. Francs were quoted xt 

$5.184@$5.17$ for long, and $5.158@$5. 15 
o sbort sight; Reichmarks at 953@954 
and 953@953, and Guilders at 403@403. 


FINANCIAL ITEM, 


William G. Clapp, treasurer, at No. 7 
Nassau Street, has for sale a limited 
amount of six per cent. debenture bonds, 
of the Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of 
Storm Luke, lowa, which are secured by 
mortgages on real estate, full particulars 

of which will be sent upon application to 
Mr. Clapp. 
DIAIDEND. 

The Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable July 
1st. 











ELECTRIC LIGHT LITIGATION. 
To the Editor of The Independent; 


Sir: In the morning papers of June 10th, the fol- 
lowing notice appeared: “London, June 9%th.—Mr. 
Justice Butt rendered a decision to-day in the equity 
case of Edison vs. Woodhouse & Rawson, in favor of 
the plaintiff. The action was for infringement of 
patent, and the effect of the decision is to guarantee 
to the plaintiff the exclusive use of a filament of car- 


bon in electric lighting, The case has been on trial 
for nine days.” 

For the purpose of correcting an erroneous impres- 
sion, 1 have been reqvested to state the following 
facts: Mr. Justice Buct decided for the plaintiffs two 
suits for infringement styled Edison Swan vs 
Woodhouse & Rawson, ag 7 ro of one. —— first 


their attorney, Mr. ayer & Man, in, for the method of 
making the illuminating part of an incandescent 
electric lamp substantially a Spencestot of the 
United States patent to Sawyer & Man for the same 
savegtee. wane was purchased for England by tdi- 


on & Sw 

= the Unitea States the ownership for the inven- 
tion for the fibrous carbon filament awaits the decis- 
10n of the Court in the suit tor eg gh insti- 
tuted against the Edison Company in 1885 by the 
Consolidated Electric Light Company, owner of the 
patent, which was issued to Sawyer Man, efter a 
contest of nearly five yearain the Patent Office. 

atent fur the fibrous filament was never applied for 

y Sawyer & Man in Eogland. 

‘phe Sawyer- Map patent for preparing the illumin- 
ating part or aneiectric lamp (which was sustained 
by the English decision), is the vroperty in this coun- 
try of the Consolidated Electric Light Company, ard 
suit is pending upon the same against the Edison 
Company and others for infmngement. 

R. GARDEN, 
© of pg for the Consolidated Electric Light 
ompan 
_New ¥ ork, June 12th, 1886. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
113 Devonshire sSt., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co-, 
LONDON, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 


CHICACO, ILL. 
Accounts of Bankers, ee —_ pang solicited, 
Foreign Exchange. 


La 
U. 8., State, Munici al — Railros nd 
Send for our List of Securities. 


6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds 
OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
ot Storm Lake, Iowa, 
Secured by mortgages on Real Estate deposited with 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, Trustee. 
At whose office interest is payable semi-annually. 
For sale at par and accrued interest by 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 
7 Nassau St., New York. 


F.M eee Pres't. 4. BABSON, Cash. 
ADAM ‘HOWELL, Vice: Pres’ 
MERCHANTS?’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Authorized Capital, $500,000. 

Paid-up Capital, Bled. 

New York correspondent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


Prompt and careful attention givento all 
correspondence. 


INVESTMENTS. 


It is well Ll that the City of St. Paul, a? 3 
sota, is assured of a rapid growth from now on. 
is to-day he fi cial and Rativoet 
centre of the Northwest. Investments made in 
real estate, improved or unimproved, will pay 
largely. iMoney can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate security for from six to eight percent. Refer 
@nces in St. Paul and East if des . 
E. 5. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


























AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





SIX PER CENT. INTEREST BONDS 
OF THE 


Omaha Loan and Trust Co, 


Nebraska Loan and Trust Co. 


Secured by Mortgages on Real Estate. 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL 
PAYABLE AT THE 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


For gale at par and accrued interest by 
Ww. QUINLAN, 
Stewart Bnilding, 


280 BROADWAY. 


KS one 


san, So a bome. inees. ‘No ae 
take jand. 











tors o| 
MENTION THIS PA PER. 


A. §. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desire, le securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
F xchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
Vork steck Exchange beught and seld on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 








IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.' 


We have constantly on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in amounts ss 
suit purchasers. We loan only on Iowa Farme 
business blocks and residence geopenty in this city. 
Write for pamphlet and referen 
DES MOINES LOAN AN S TRUSS Cco., 

Des Moines, lowa. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds, 7 
per ceut. Semi-Annual Interest. Nego' tiated of 





8 0! 

of Principal = Interest boat chaise guaranteed an 

remitted to lender witbou' 

tion in the Union. fteen years’ ye 

Ample capital. Wide mt... Refer to the Con. 
egationalist. Send for form, ‘pane! and refer- 

ences betore you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK, Manager, cea Minn. 
$300,000 
Marietta and North Georgia 
Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT 30- 
YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


We offer the above at par and accrued interest, The 
bonds are dated Jan. ist, 1881, pay interest Ist Jan- 





BOODY, McLELLAN & 00., 


58 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every montb 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Chili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connevting with Oreyon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of .the country, or the 
particulars of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, 829 Seeond Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 








Streets, San Francisco 


| UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


United States Government | 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 
This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females u t d to the t tion of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depomtory for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 





TRUSTEES: 

8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8. SMITH. 

DAN. H ARNOLD ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. ERASTUS CORNING, 
CHARLESE.BILL, 8. B CHI(TENDEN, 
WILSON G.HUNT JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
WILLIAMH. MACY ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
CLINTON GILBERT, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
DANIELD.LORD. GEO. HENRY WARREN 


SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISS, 

JAMES LOW. WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

WM. W. PHELDs, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. EDWARD COOPER, 

JOHN J. ASTOR. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y. 


SAFE ESTABLISHED IN 1866 


nit oo ABSOLUTE SECU- 

AS GOV’ Te on Improv: Farms, In- 

24, *y per cent. collected ard sent 

free of cost. Have handled double 

« the funds of any cther house in the 

state, and without the loss of a dollar. Ref.: Nation- 

al German-American Bank, St. Paul; Capital $2, 000, 
o. For other references and particulars, | a 

Tress 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Building) P. O, Box 2907 


Member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, American Savings 
Bank, and of American Sate 
Deposit Co., etc-, etc. 

A general banking business transacted, Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate All inquiries gratuitously ee Bay —! re- 
8 peed a Veposits received sub, eck at 

sight. rders executed at pkg San Francisce, 
thy Philadelphia. and Baltimore Exchanger. 
OFFICE OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE 
OF THE WABASH, ST. LOUTS AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


195 Broadway. New York. 


on a HULDERS OF THE FOLLOWING 


es ef bonds. viz.: Toledo and [ilinois, Lake 
Erie. *Wabas h and St. Louis, Great Western of 1859 











reat Western of 
Sea first mort- 
ester eenestiteted 


and from a large amount for rental ot aE 4 
lines, and willalso provide, by contributions from 
such junior bonds and from sale of the new stock, for 
the re pormens of the existing Receiver's indebtedness, 
olders ot bonds secured by the senior mort- 

me... re now asked to assent to a reasonable ad- 
justment oftheir interest claims. necessary to make 
their own security undoubted, and just to the hold- 
ers of junior securities and stock who have made 
the ned concessions and cash contributions men- 


tio 

‘The proposal leaves the holders of senior bonds in 
posessmon of all their present security, and will en- 
able the recognized cow pany shortly to resume inter- 
est payments on all such senda, and promptly to meet 
all fixed changes in tbe fut 

Books for the signatures of the bondholders are now 
open at the office of the yy tae 195 Broadway. 

where also pamphiets can be obtained, ¢civing tull 
detauls of the proposed adjustment and the reasons 
which make it neperse ry: 
Ar F. JOY ) 
1h HUBBARD, | Purchasing 
EDGAR T. WELLES, | Committee 

. ASHLEY, 


0. 
New York, June Ist, 1846. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in the 
Song New York, at the close of business, June 3d, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans ona discounts..... ae 





- $2,960,548 72 















22,265 34 
50.000 UO 
- 42,900 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortg: 261,246 77 
Due from other national banks... -  loled 61 
Due from state benks and bankers.......... 38,066 77 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.......... 4.400 00 
Current expeness and taxes paid............. 26,611 17 
Premiur ecdenseameascosoessereses eae 10,334 63 
Checks an other cash itemS..............+++ 5,416 60 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... 1,093 
Bilis of other Danks...........seseeeeseeeeees 8,020 00 
Fractional paper curre w 
cen 20 71 
Trade doll ° 23,720 32 
BD. ccogesece 650,944 00 
Legal-tender U0t0S..........00.seegeceeeeerses 429,579 Ov 
U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal- 
POMEER rcccccccccccsccgceeocogecascceccecoccs 10,000 Ov 
Redemption fund Lal ‘* 8. freasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...........ceee00++ 2,250 00 
DOH, . 0 carnnvic seugescennssamncersssecvene 84,759, 101 73 
LIABILITIE 
Capital stock as = -+.  $8300,000 00 
Surplus fund. 5 150,000 00 
Undivided profits 68,744 13 
National bank-notes outstanding... aise 44.400 
a Certibeates of subject to check........ 782,u29 13 
cates of deposit............-- 19,516 7 
Coritied ¢ Jo eovccccccccoscece socccccoocece 8,528 50 
Cashier's a outstanding. . 102,076 98 
ue to other national banks....... + 1,621,194 13 
ue to state banks and bankers. Hy 672,612 12 
Total.. . 4,75 769.101 73 73 
STATE *. New York, County or New Youk. #.: 
1, C.C. SLADE, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly po that the shave statement is true, to 
the best ot my knowledge and beliet. 
C. C. SLADE. Cashier. 


i? — or and sworn to before me, this 8tn day of 





June, 
R. M. ADAMs, 
Correct.—Attest: i2 Toros, re —- 
7 . Le iy Wis E. KA RANSOM. | Directors. 


REPORT. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ICAN. EACBARGE NATIONAL BANK, at 
New York, in the State of New pork. at the close of 
business, on the 38d day of June, 1886: 





Loans and discounts (see schedule)........ $14,595,319 45 
SE citanstiancenbehsasiiionns Kenisouas 3,022 30 
U. 8. bonds’ to secure circulation (par 
TAINO) B POP GOMER. 0000065000 sc acccccessccece 50,000 00 
Otaer = stocks, bonds. and mortgages (see 4.400 13 
lef be Sbnucapdeensapsensoe cnetepecsse 3°4,440 
Due from other national banks. os 1,974,610 09 
Due from state and private ba’ 
ees ( see achedule).. 257,929 18 
Aicntieuieregacense 9,556 
Current expenses and taxes paid.....,..... 12,811 30 
Checks sad oter cash tems (ee s ‘tet 172.834 M6 
or Clearin: é y 
Bills of other banks. vaseterepe aay " 








Pelndainsinatensdesacensysdesedemanees ban 
LIABILITIES, 
Geottst stock paid in 
Surplus 
Undivided p a 


ue to state 
ers... 


‘ss 4 
—_ — — = 


- 2,678,558 11 


ee 825,51 519,25 0 
STATE OF New York, County oF NEw York. c 1206 1 : 
1, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, New Y York, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and beiier. DUMONT CLAR: 
Ginna stitial ARKE, Cashier. 
WM. C. LANGLEY, ) 
re MAX WIRE + Directors. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 10th day of 
June, 1886. Er 





ENNETT, 
otary Pubue, Ki Co, 
Certineete filed in New ork ( Co 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, at 
New York.in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, June 3d, 1836: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...............se0ccsee0e $1,060,923 71 
Overdratts.. ze : ) 
U.8. bonds tosecure circulation. 
U. 8. bonds on ban 









54 39 
105,326 13 
by, 


26 

214,118 ov 

5,100 00 

‘Treasurer (5 per cent, of circulation)... 

ME seressacasbocaien cot esc ek coasts .. ae 2 
“LIABLLI TIES. 


Dapital stock paid im.......ccccccccccccccess $300,000 00 
Surplus tund............ oo 





Cashier’ ‘8 ae ‘outstanding. i eantrha 
Due to other national banks 





TIED, sncanccnnntandensinapembscotinnaeenn $2, 

State oF New Yor OF NEWYORK, 

I, CORNELLOS B "OUTUAL! {, Cashier of tlie above- 

named bank, do ie ben of ty that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best o; “7 knowledge and belief. 

B, OU'ICAL'T, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this /th day of 

June, 186, W. M. ANDRUS, 


Notary Fubuc. 
Correct.—Attest: 
wh / D. ACKER, } 
AN NESs, { Directors. 
SOHN GUTH, 


EPORT OF THE Louesrtion OF THE 
CONLINENTAL NATIONAL SANK, of New 
noon at the close of Dusiness on the 3a day of June, 



















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................ssee00s $4,512,381 56 
Overdrafta. nsee B13 02 
U. 8. 4 (to secure circulation) » 65,000 v0 
U. ». Bouds on hand.............0+ os 2,000 UU 
Other stocks, bonds, ana mortgages. 1sz,642 9! 
Due trom other national banks.. 226,459 Ww 
Due trom state — private bau 
nkers...... 49.213 53 
Banking-house. 00U 00 
Other real estute. . 000 
Current expt uses and taxes paid. “ 42,021 4 
Premiums paid, ...........s000scseees eee 4,330 WW 
Checks and other cash items. . 13,5 .6 16 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 535,466 18 
Bills ot other ban ka. bascpedeeeedensnnnepencese 5 0 W 
69 41 
730,66. bu 
> 56,900 WO 
Redemption fund wi U re 
(6 per cent. of Circulation). ..........se06 2,475 00 
TE, cicctdenncsennns segeass $9, 41,314 39 


LIAbILITZ Ths. 
Capital et paid in 





Dividends unpai beeccegescescoccscosennee aoa 


Deposits: 
rr $2,861,352 98 
National banks, ............... 4,228,424 U4 
State bangs and bankers ... 6v/,2¥a 91 
Certaficates of deposit 2,582 31 


Acceptances.. oranges Coens 
Cashier's Checks...........cescccccceccceccese 


, Ry Een ne op “89,4 401,314 39 39 
opts OF aay jong, Goumse OF NEW YORK, 48,; 

1, ALFRED H. , Casmer of the above- 
named “Any do aeeniane swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to or a of my knowledge and beliet. 

FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed ana pn to betore -_, this 8th day of 





une, 1886. Ep ma. COREY. 
Notary Public N . ¥, County. 
Correct.—Attest 
JOHN T. AGN } 
FREDERICK NT AYLOR, > Directors, 
EDMUND D. KANDOLPH, i 








%0, “7°, B® 
Go lo, o. 
The ioe B Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of 82000,00U, with branches at Huron and - 

chell, Dako offer ares for e F 

Iowa, Minn., Dakota, and 
Interest Guaranteed. ileum r cent, 

Bonds (obli eons of the Compan ), runnin, 10 years, 
secured 0: e loans, «deposit ted = tk years 
cantile rast J@ey N also issues Demand 
pe of fo at a. cent. interest. Write 
or 





Home Office. Kmmetsbuarg, Iowa, 
E, S. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St., N. V. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of | 
offers Guaras teed lowa ortgage 100,000 
per cent. bag §- Speneenes (its own ras obligation) 








t’ 
American Loan am rust YY of New 3 York, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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EPORT OF THE VCONDITION OF THE EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE & 

R BANK OF NEW YO RK, National Banking Asso- FOURTH RATIONSL DANE OF TAR CITE OF | FQCHEMICAL NATIONAL DEN OF NEW Youn” eT Re noR es eT Pheer NEE or} 

tiation. at New York City, in the State of NewYork, | NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New York. | at New York, in the State of New York, at the close | BANK OF NEM Pe An a ness 

at the close of business une 3d, 1886: at the close of busimess June 31, 1886- of business on the 4 gar of gape 1886" N EW YORK. at New York, in the State of 
ES ESOURCES, RESOURCES. ES0UR . or 5 York. at the close of business, on the 3d day of Loa! 

Loans and Aiscounts- 810,626,352 98 Loans and discounts... e1¢.si0.778 ga | 7 ODS Over 

OVEFAFALtA. ....000+c0crcrcccsseccerccerssresere Overdrafts............ ‘ 9,089 U8 RESOURCE». v.38 

U. a Bonds to secure circulation, 454 per U. S. bonds to secure 5 RAG ORE GRNOEIE, ...00cccccccccccnccccecced $19,350,132 00 US. 

Ti ncceek nadie egneustigiiite toy stncepe ese 50,000 00 | U.S. bonds on hand.,............... 100,000 00 Grerdrate Ee aetnnwes casa shobibsags cose te vessseee ) 36 Othe 

Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. . 9.000 00 Oiher stocks, bonds, and mortgages 383,000 00 u bonds to secure circulation....... 1,100,000 00 Due 

Due from other national banks...... 1,701,104 27 Due trom other national banks .. 246,256 40 emepetedes, bende, ane peers. 4,500 keal 

Due from other banks and baukers 258,121 59 | Due trom state bauks and bankers. Due from other national banks............ 584,647 90 Che¢ 

nc nntebker eansrescantaten 20.000 00 | Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 5.000 op | Dpefrom state and private banks ana Excl 

Pon by for Clearing-house ” 6,295,983 17 Current expenses and taxes paid. . g 1, 355.188 Ny SAREE. 0-0. -osooee hp iedeiaeumaltéiamasbinieaaiuttd 49.233 28 Bills 

SS MEINE «cana se annanen canantande 216,413 wo | Premiums paid.....................+. . Due from state and private ‘banks sad ‘ pe ee a sido 20.000 aK Frac 

Fractional paper currency, nickeis. and Checks and other cash items. ..... 1,836 08 bankers ..... 30 059 36 Current expenses and taxes paid........... 149,966 11 cel 

80 79 | Exchanges for Clearing- house.. awe 8,579.18] 38 | Banking-house..... steceseeeesee reyes Checks and other cash items................ 30,083 94 Spec 
; mibsts Bills of other banks...............000.0--...., 20,000 00 | Current expenses... -- gre 71 | Bxehanges for Clearing-house. -.1,9881433 33 Legs 

Deer naahearaciaar™***7oeorsroeeocrenersese Fractional paper currency, nickels, and a Poy PER A dee = 152.121 00 Red 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (6 COBLB. cccccccccccccccccccscccccscccecs 341 18 | Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,041,663 01 rational paper currency, nickels and pe! 
per cent. of circulation)................+++ 2,250 00 | Specie............... ++ 8,15 4 Bilis of other banks 120,500 OU ee nEdan eee Pen enesesnerognsorssedseers 320 0 

——_— Legal-tender notes 2 Fractional paper currency, nic 3 Specie. viz.: 1 
Total........ sibiiiaiies ent -iceetceencenae’ $21,967,301 70 | United States certificates of deposit DNS cnawisaeesncncaiee cose 7,530 56 Gold coiN......+......-000+++++ 269,000 00 
LIABILITIES. BNE SION sane: ccsctanvenrennaonensonts "=~ RR ae a eats le aacaage 9,904) 5b a4 Gold Treasury certiticates.. 3,455,000 0u Capi 

Capital stock paid in......... ....cceseeeeeee 82,000,000 00 | Redemption fund’ with ‘U! 8. Treasurer (5 Legal-tender notes..." " . Gold Clearing-house certifi- Su 

I cic caraddiahinvatsrsonentiree’ 1,000,000 00 per cent. of circulation)...............000008 9,000 00 | Due from U. 8S. freasurer (other than " CALEB. oo. ceeeeereeeees settee 1,024,000 Und 

Undivided profits.............. F : aici per cent. redemption tund).,..... 4 14,000 00 Silver coin e 12,700 oo 4,781,700 00 Nati 

New York taxes,... .......sseseeseeeees Ih aisha epacikaaseatinlie aledenitiahettaatineia taal re s iat iicntens cetiniamniine 540,557 00 Divi 

National bang-uotes outstanding LIABILITIES. Total ———-—— | U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-tend- Indi 

Dividends unpaid................ Capital stock paid el ast aR 9 $3,200. 00 CER . cocccsccccccscccccccoecosoosccocceces $31,968,051 33 EE ashi ld bitsiesent tee nia bteeidahdin pen techies 830,000 00 Dew 

Individual ages 0sits subject to check...... Surplus fund......... ’ Redemption fund with v. S. Treasurer (5 Cert: 

Demand certificates of deposit.............. : Undivided A ee per cent. on circulation)................++ 49.500 00 

Certified seems, ane pieenrgecess scecseneess 4,809,050 15 poncuel Seam aee “notes outstanding ou iy RAS S Treanusit (a (other than Q 

Due to other national banks.... ........... vidends unpaid................- Coe etn hee pent Aaa ; - redemption fund)............ _ ‘18 ) TA’ 

Due to other banks and bankers i 5.252 73 jecividunl deposits subject to check bar vided proits. = = Tetel sta ‘ Lk 

3 PUB: or acceptances......... 237 oose TO 
i RA Deisaud seruneates of depaai Teme ® | Qepmemcireaben calsandlae.-"-"” | BESS | ikbiLtrnes: true, 
State oF New York. Grex sup Uounrs oF Naw ee Caehier’s checks outstanding. . 47.117 34 Individual — aa ee as, iam Capital stock paid in... ; 
E£. 8.MASON.Casnier of the Bank of New York, Due to other national banks.. 8,946,801 15 check $22,135,031 56 Surplus funa....... Sul 
National B iking Association, do solemnly swear that | Due to state banks and bankers 254,678 19 rgedes Fok s Raspes es cae Undivided profits. . Jane 
e above s*atement is true, to the best of my knowl- —- osit. 69,658 28 National bank circulation outstandin 
ofge and belie to before mer tins 8t ihday of | SEA Total ie Vouk oupiy OF Naw Voces” | Secpaed Speck: 42.94 By Divieedsunpeit te: 
bec nd sworn to ep me, t LS day 0 3 ¥ w YORK, 4. : ao 78% paid 
Senn as an¢ ; ae Se. 0! _e ay 1, HEN RY BUCKHOU 1 Cashier of ihechevnacmed Cashier’s checks outstanding. 179,733 98 29 817. a8 - Individual deposits subj 
otary Public, New Yorr ‘Count vank, do solemniy swear that the above statement is check ........ — 
Cerrect.— Attest: ¥- | trae, io tie best of muy anowledge and belief. | Dusto canes aadeenats tani and beak: | "* | Remand seetif posit "IRIE 0 R 
d ashier. — : Racatecsia . 2%, 
CHAS. E. BILL. oy | pirectors, | youbscribed and sworn to betore ime, this stn day of GED. scccccoccecssencsores vestesassreeveneeses _ 1,331,896 11 | Cashier’ 2. 335,572 05— 9,941,363 41 the S 
v Has. M. PRY. ’ f June, 186, ~ Mie eee 31, 63, 6 B Due to other national banks................ 10,106,802 31 3d, It 
——+-—-__ Sicniah chilies G. Fannie, Notary Public. STATE or New Youe County oF New Yor ag > state and private banks ana 
EPORT OF THE © ONDITION OF THE : 0. D. BALDWIN, } I, WM, J. QU INLAN, JR., Cashier of “ a + ee MINIBONG, ccccersccecscceccncccsccesce soocces 4,138,439 99 Loat 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL FRED’K MEAD‘! } Directo Naticuai Buuk of New York,” do solemnly swear that Total #20 109.334 30 oar 
BANK, at New York. in the State of New York, at JOHN H. iNMAN t rectors. the above statement is true. to the bestof my knowl- | gyare or NEw YORK. sheshessts-o2lees +++ $29,109,384 30 U.S 
the close of business, June 3d, 1846: » SNe , edge and belief. TEDW nw ROWGEND Cae FN. Y.- U. 8. 
RESOURCES. : : WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. A tle ' ND. Casnier of the Importers’ Othe 

Loans and discounte.. RELORT, OF THE CONDITION OF TIE | | Sworn toand subscribed’ before me; this #th aay of | 20 ere National Bank of New Yurk. do solemnity Due 

Me. oc ccccannes. ThONAL ERS’ ND DROVES’ | June, 1x80. K. G. KOBEBTS, — that the a’ 7 statement is true, to the best of Due 

US. —s {Ssseure circulation. BANK, at New Y York. tn Tthe State a “New York, at tue Notary Public, New York Co. my knowledge and ae . Keal 

U. 8. bonds on hand..............++.- 000 09 | Close of business, June 3d. : Correct. oie test: Ss a } a WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. ae 

Other stocks. bonds, and mortgages. .. 793,999 74 RES JES BEDERIC | W. STEVENS. Jem ee and subscribea before me this 7tr day of Chec 

Due from other national banks.............. ‘ Loans and discounts. $1,174,226 42 KOBE LENOX KENNEDY, \ Directors N _ Louis GRUNHUT. Exct 

Due from state banks and bankers. . Overdrarts.....+..0..00+ «+0 1.513 54 G. G. WALLIAMS, Correct.—Att otary Public, Co. of N. Y. Bills 

Real estate. furniture, end Sixtures... U a ps A circulation. 4 ~ a ee PERKIN vee 
:) t i J.& GAS OD DANG, ....ccccesccceeceee ee 0,000 Ou ’ 

ee a Other stoc ke, bonds, and mortgayes....... 214,100 00 } Sr eRT nal BA on ae. 10.5 a ARD § ANutTBOWwN, ‘Directors, Trac 

Checks and other cash items.. Oue from other national banks. ° 7,8/9 82 | New York, at the close of business, Puursday, - i a = 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.. Due trom state banks and bankers. . 12,047 13 | gq. 1866: . Lega 

Bills of other banks Keal estate, furniture, and fixtures 6.000 60 | * RESOURCES, R EPORT OF _ THE © ONDITION OF THE ULB. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and Gurrent expenses and taxes paid. . 17,101 67 | Loans and discounts 1 PAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. at New York, “ 
co yastrsciertalehicisecasadoneares 160 1g | Premiums paid................+++. oh 1 oe eee in the State of New York, at the close of business on Red 

(re eerntane pe Na 549,033 95 | Checks and other cash items. 13,154 81 | O'S, bonds to secure circulation, ee See sn 

Lewa)-tender DOteS........ceeecce ee creeeeeees 239,846 00 46,289 39 | (1° 8. bonds on hand, . ocheney - SSS KES SOURCES. rT 

Reaemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 23,272 10 | Other stocks and bonds... |”” s ard discounts (see schedule)......... $723.648 08 
per cent. of circulation).........-...00++++ 27.000 00 vo + mee popes currency, nic _ as Banking house ye ‘ Overdratts..... +00... seseeeseerees veces aes 86 

Ri9; Trad le dollars (par value, 826,00) - Pr 0, | Expenses.......-..-. deen genevants 7 ‘ cine tind pe ate —— 250. Bury 
Ot, .ncndecbapeseiniecneennees csessanees 973,715 de doilars (parv » 826,05 oo 22,126 00 | Premiums paid... - 4 8 four per cents............ .000 00 
Total iiAwELiTiRS. Se 8 rer Sir wy | Breuums DAI ee cece seen ,8.pondson hand (par value) four per Und 

Capital stock paid iN..c...eeeoessssnssssesees 600,000 00 | Legal-tender notes. ee 156,309 WW | Legal-tender notes... ’ : 10,000 00 pat 

Surplue fund ...... 3 400,000 00 | U- 4. certitcates Of deposit for lerzat Bills of other banks.........-- I di 

Undivided profits.......... 7 I ten GOrB. 6. ses eee eee eeeeerse ne ereer eres ces 10.,900 00 | Checks and other cash items.. 235,392 61 iy : 

National bank-ndéte outstanding Redemption. fund with U. 5. ‘Treasurer (5 2 Exchanges for Clearing- house. 38 49,972 27 em 

Dividends unpaid... per cent. of circalation)........+.......++ 13,500 00 | Due trom national banks be: "st 5 2h Has Ties state ae ‘soseend a ks and Sere 

Individual deposits s saan, | Due from state banks and ee schedule). ......0+--0 1 aanas 2,247 03 ait 

Demand certificates of deposit... ice xsnécivahceudeanein’ alain dsesirad $2,673,520 04 bankers... 70,997 61 anking hou $60,000 00 Uuit 
Certified checks.....,....020-+++. : . ee Redemption fund with Unitea =" Othe- real estate. ‘=, ee as 

Cashier's checks outstanding................ Capital stock paid in.......0.++-eeee-esereee $300,000 OC States Treasurer (5 per cent. SS Serene 4 

Due to other natioual banks....... Surplus fund............ «++ 350.000 00 of circulation) Gusvent enpenses and taxes paid... 10.693 0) —_ 

Due to state banks and bankers Undivided profits 46,068 54 Tr oe 3 Checks and other cash items (see sc Pheduie) 12.010 56 

National bank-notes outstanding........... 185,350 Ov Exchanges for Ciearing-house : 67.103 13 T 
eT Tae NORE Teme Ce B49 "AX ACCOUNE. 6-6 cece eee eeceeeeees oe 8,u64 CO Total Bilis of other banks.................2-.0++0++3 8.613 00 Sr 

Stare oF New Vouk, County or New Yorn. #.: J aly = SE ;: 1943.0 naneens ~~ paper currency, nickels, and pape 
ie Hl. WALKER, Cashier of the above-na i di ual deposits subjec: chee 843,413 92 Co = ge Ra Ae neces a] bank 

bank, do solemnly swear that the above at wve-named Demand certiticates of deposit. 14,198 82 Pome aly mo _ancoammtnnnasioeae . Bpecie—vis.: Gold coin... $6,522 50 true 

true, to the best of my knowledza and belief Certified checks...........;-..... #085 68 | Undivided profits. lea, a See 
AC H, WALKER, Cashier. | Cashier's checks outstanding ve Reserved tor city taxes “me! ineutae on, ome Su 
s Subeceibed and sworn te before me, this 8th day of | Due to other national banks................ 10, cr 37 National bank-notes outstandi 344,970 U0 ‘homal 83. mn —— 12,922 00 214.434 50 Jane 
une, | -—_— --- Dividends unpaid.... 14°371 60 a DE) ) eee ere see 494 5 
CHARLEs F. Av _ TOA] .....220-eescseeseeenvecereresserecees $2,673,080 04 | Taree ew eceeee qnteetenotes = . ——— — --—-- } 
Note ue FAY Kings Co STaTeE OF NEw York, City AND COUNTY OF NEW Mn ny 3,795, Re CN, ons is cedign cxemescnete 126,277 00 ™ 
Certificate filed in New York County. Youn, e.: National benks..0.77..-7-7.-.. “Qasneet 49 by ny Be He 
Correct.—Attes 1, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named | Stare banke ond bankers... ”, —— 4 for Legal Tender Notes. (Sec. 5193 Rev. 
a M. H. MACY, } bank, do solemnly swear taat tae above statement is Demand certificates ot deposit . ‘I 5ol “4 Btat.)... cecrore cocersscccerssee-cccoccsoess 40,000 00 aa 
JOHN T WILLETS,  } Directors. true, to the best of my maowiedee and Piuer pane Certitied checks 440,318 19 Redenapiidi gne ‘—- crit PR ane me R! 
5 P SE. Cashier. hed checks..... .. Pree 318 I reula- 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of Cashier's checks outstanding 16,618 59 9.764.761 8 TOM). ccc ccccecrcresescoces secccsscersccoe 66> SESS OD York 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION ¢ woke HE June, 1886. HENRY W. KENNEDY, SS ———— o ness 
¢ ae TRA a NA TONAL PAX NE K OF THE iceuh ctiiinid Notary Public, New York County. Total $11,222.88 70 RT rit wwii $1,826,723 47 Lo 
7 rT ¥K a ew or in the State of } 2ct.—/ Pet dn tiie FO soe neceee eee J ¥: ABILITI ” an 
Naw York. at the close of business on tbe 3d day ot JOHN WILKIN, a paw Yous. Couxry cr New Your, i bank, | Capital stock paid im............cccsccees - $250,000 00 U.S. 
June, 1886: ani H. SILBERHURN. ; Directors. | do’ solemnly swear that the above statement is true, | Surplus fund.......... . 50.000 00 oe 
RESOURCES. G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, to the best of my knowledge and belief. © PEER ssncasesaragcias av cveeseose 103,824 48 Due 
loans "bo fiaccuntn... Sey $2,139,173 18 EPORT OF THE H. PULLEN, Cashier. es notes received from pan 
. bonds to secure circulation (par Y ‘ y os ¥ * > es 225,000 nec 
a a Se se ennaee e R Pont OF Tae a DITION TON AL Bene. Py gm and sworn to before me, ae oe = of | esa tence | Pe ee ape i 25,000 00 poe 

J. 8. ponds on hand (nat value) K 42,000 00 | at New York City, = oy State at New York, at tne Nota ry Pabli Kings C = Treasury for redemption........ 1,960 00 228,040 00 Bills 

Uther stocks, bonds, and mortwages...... 141,522 07 | close of business June 3d, 1856: Certificate filed inNew York eine ~————— Spec 

Due from other national banks............., 500,342 29 RESOURCES. Correct. Attest: elie Dividends unpaid..............., ° 3,669 44 a4 Go 

Due from state and private banks ’ and L A disc - JOHN JAY KNOX Individual deposits subject to Sil 
WR ctoccescccennccccoses cxscegseccece cee 55,064 &9 Lone tw ol discounts... . 2.710.009 33 EORGE B. RHART, . . -$1,166,704°08 Lega 

Banking house.. S pverdrates sana leiiadiiniialin eases ‘ 2,708 30 $3 IVER 8. eae } Directors. ific .. B,581 60 U. 

Other real estate 515 376.583 77 | On onas to secure 119,000 00 = C ER, Certitied checks... 20,498 47—1,192,784 15 ter 

Current expenses and taxes paid........... 21,978 44 caer one bonds and mort gages. . 64,384 43 Tax account....... ; 3.410 40 Kedi 
Premium paid— Due from other national banks..... 271,067 5b } EPOKT OF THE CONDITION OF THE jamal (uc 

On other bonds for circula- Due trom state banks and bankers ieniiia 50,182 55 » MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, of the City Sone. Bi, 826, 728 47 tio 
—amadlngp clones 29,437 5a Keal estate, furniture and fixtures...... 243,700 09 | Of New York, at the close of business on the 3ddayof | Star ‘see 
Other premiums...00.07/7222: 11.733 75— 84,171 %5 a expenses and taxes paid........... W346 47 | June, 1886: a" I, ZE. *NEW ELL, Gashier of the Vast River National T 

Checks and other casn items.......... ... 40.473 27 Fromume peid teecccceececese ecescceveeecess 24,375 WW RESOURCES. Bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 

Exchanges for Clearing-house.........”.... 144081 94 ecks and otuer cash items.. 3.825 82 | Loans and discounts 88,788,478 28 | true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. Capi 

Pract other RR aE Ee 13,354 00 Exch angen for Clesring House: sy 63 ‘ 67 62 EWELL. Cashier. Sury 

D covcccpsecspececceg =——- ne Sf Bane. OF ONES BORED occcsesce os °,000 
ractio) _o— © msec ons, and 92 69 Weacticae! paper currency, nickeis and “4 5 t beads on hand ° 50,000 oo of Jans iene sarees et a - wad Gare 

ae meeasecrnsnansoxseee - nae 23 NM aiickatancinodeun snack uuddesenaesandeanin 8,975 60 ther stocks, bonds and morewages. . 

Specie—vis. * Gold com 272,578 Wo 5.222 08 | Clearing “House certificates of “other Due from other national banks............ 824 35 Correct.—Attest: any Soe Sew York ©o. Divi 
Golk Treasury 148.980 Ww 60,000 by Due from state and private ‘banks and CHABLE 2 JENKINS, } Indi: 
ond eoppneesd nome ‘ es 50 mn, Te Cesccesese #6 e cosemm 73,485 18 A. C. PER, ; Directors che 

A a tein nial i 56,863 00 5 > F Ye 
Bilver coin— 11,000 60 oe a p tae -— estate. aa id 175,631 78 4, = PORTE, } —_ 
ties atial 11,744 00 000 00 urrent expenses an xes paid............ 27, > 
Pract’... ses : 15.393 00--17,066 09 —249 624 ww | Re: ieiipiion tad’ with U8" Feeawurer Checks and other cash items... Sl Fae i MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANE of the City of Stat 

Lyeal-tenaer notes......... cetakaiedeaialn sentie 205, 00 00 (5 per cout. of circulation)................ 3,96. 00 | Exchanges for Clearing House ae 25 6 eam ur . a oe a * — BANK of the a! ot i 

Unites Shapes certificates of deposit for 5 Total es aos Fractio apes RE RET 27,000 meats e os STE Sane 3d, 1886: Cou 
local tautler notes (ec. htak leat, Gent)” 30,000 0 reeteeneneneen eis arse scotsceeareeess BA BOL SM 23 | Fractional paper currency, nickels and ‘ : 

Redemption fund with U. 8. “Treasurer vole Capital stock paid haAMILE r1&s, x Bars cnsetttsteesssesssestece css reees 120 83 fone Gnome... ee =~ - & a a fH = 

2 ar UN ccccceecececceecesses +. 600,00 00 | 4FaGe Golars...... seeeeereccsesene }. 8. bonas to secu: On 
ee a ae Undiv idea DEOTUB coos eanccscuceee ess te ba reeY Gold a. ekicetabaasnen eax gids Hi — Sismae oe oy han yg SE i. 4 Sw 
National ban t 2 : > oun 
ennai | Seen ae Comuneas.. 2. ee keal estate, banking houee...........ce++- 204,000 00 Jun 
Dividends unpaid. nak Riches 2'331 2 cates 640,000 00 Seber FORE GOIRED. .0.+0+0000e- vcore, sacazsoas ee 30 

Capital stock paid in................000 «+++ $1,000,000 00 | individual deposits subject to check: ilVer COU......c..c.cc0000 pers ie 5 | Specie................ see sees “ 

Surplus fund........ "209,000 00 aoe Lcertifcates of depo sit — I py te vost SEE OO eet ies vo | Lieal-tender notes. 

Undivided profits. . c 6,735 25 ; ~ epost I - MOLES. «0 0. see voce eerseneer eee 1,000,165 00 | Bills of other banks.. a 

Cissuiating aetes received, from Gomptron- “~~ | Casters Shocks pubsianMina : 1b, 3 90 “iene. ee 245,000 00 | Exenanges for Clearing. hous 

She aes. Chi aie, ay ,000 00 < ~ ° L $ perorecccccccccoccccsccscesses 2 ) Exchanges for earing-ho' ec. S71, = —.- 

Divide ER WRI, 00c.crcccccccsercccescecece et 6 Sas to ft ot 5 Total --—-—— _| Due from national banke..... ai = 2 

Individual deposits subject to - ankers OER). reoccrecerereers ssseseecserees 812,950,617 63 | Due from state banks and 

Ls Serene rete 1,805,928 22 Total... Cuatinitiiniie LIABILITIES. BROS nig! 6,253 4 
me aon siit ns cose. ith nn ares. cece eererte asec senses sseeees , ck paid in ‘ : edemption fu — 

Cortified checkee et: sires Se—1.801,181 69 | OTA TE oF ENS AEGAN. Gaghion of tn 3 Surplus fund... = “00-000 00 Treasurer (5 per cent of cir: ( 

ne to other national banks..........+6-..05+ 633,877 0U | named bank, do colsmiyy seeer that _7 “pore bind — ee anal vt Cy —— ta a aati 
p—sgg state and private banks one wank 977,462 9% ptatement is true to the eal a* Wey eer and individenl  dopondt ;" sonpvied 4,077 41 en ;  _Teeguew oft 

seeeeersecees eeceeseseees Ae ee ereeeeasesenes re Cashier. ‘ sani ee . oa ¥ 
hh nS I RE a = a soubscribed and sworn. to befers we thin Se aay = ms ee 5 7 demption fand........cc...0+- 31,0C0 00 2,895,125 128 R 20 ~ 
meneen Ta ison Wissrse*rerecencsecuscess oe ne, 1s Net Af estas D. PEcK, posit... 9 66 Total...... osneesapebinmenn tiaaaeecon eeneces 89 582,666 19 prox 

1, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of Tie Fradesmen’s Correct.—Attest: otary Public N. ¥. County. Certitied checks. $73 82— 6,279,055 24 LIABILITIES. d — 

National Bank, of the City of New York, do solemuly t.—J ' on Due to other nat i‘ ban .. 9,492;296 89 | Capital stock paid in............--..00+- seeeee 81,000,000 00 

swear that the above statement is true, to the best of Soi M4 yomsox,| | Due to — aud” private baaks Surplus fund......... . 250,000 00 

my knowledge and belief. ALPREDS Tate Directors. bankers... BEER RN 1S ce #20,526 27 | Undivided profits. ne 132,261 68 
EPI OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. AY OR Sete seinen pesorve far shareholder nin 22,000 U0 

and subscri yefore me, this 7th day of ee BOER, fc ccccccccccccececccccocccpeescesces 12,950,647 7 63 ational Dank-notes outstand ing. 45,000 00 
June, 1886. E. V. DONFEE, 4 FARM N I, WILLIAM SHAR J 1 s ye « pemeenae unpaid......... BL 00 A 
2 * P, 2. Cashier of THE ME br 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. tn CHANICS’ NATIONAL BAAK, of the City of New Deposits: paya 
Certificate filed in N. ¥ County. REFERENCES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D York, do soleu.dy swear that the above statement is Individual. 4 2,969,062 46 the 3 
Correct,—Attest: Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D.,UL.D., Pres’t | true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. National banks.......... 3,742,904 97 Loat 
JAS. E. GR ANRISS ) Rutger’s College,, New Brunswick, N. J.; impor. W. SHARP, Jr., Cashi State banks and banker 1,382,825 56 Stre 
HENRY A. SMIT $ Directors, tere and Traders’ Natl Bk, NY Fivst Novi | STATE oF New York, County or New Youn: a eer of dé- ¢ five 
GEv. H.D i ae b’k, St. Paul; Tne INDEPENDENT, N. Y. Twe've years Sworn to and subscribed before me this 9h day of | Certified check: “ 3,832 74 (87,5 
% Through the in the business. Teachers and Ministers can DouBLE | June, 1896. C. E. Lanapon. cbrtified WR ccecnnmeae 117,392 14 book 
their yearly income by inveeting their savings with Notary Public Kings County. Comers cheths cutmane- 7 day 
Sound and Reliable me. All are pleased with my loans and manner of do- Certificate filed in N. Y. County. ING... 00-0 recor Seewe eceneses 17,335 74—8, 138, 353 61 8 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE : CO. yuan to ann who hewn tepdete lek. Made ee nee Total $9.52, 086 19 = 
° ave fun ENRY F. SPAULDING.) (Gc nwa nevccrcccscccececcrscccssscscesessse ues, $ — 
F.M. FRAXIN, LAWRENCE GATES, Pres't. Merchants’ Bank, Gre ayuks, DOT EX. By re  enecmges t STATE OF Bee York. County OF NEw YORK, &8.? 
at Lt ENCE, KAN, © , Grand Forks, D. T NO + Directors. c 5 : 
ent. "doore retary.” (Mendon this paper.) L ont LINCOLN, j B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above named 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. bank, do Ba swear that theabove statement is — 
Carefully selected Ist Mortgage Farm Loans pay- . true,'to the best of my knovie ledge Sand baler. » 
able i J - Th A L d T . as ier. 
poe SR Y. Ungivalled facilities. ng eatie. 1% = a HK §% e merican Oan an rust 0., Pe ---~ 4 and sworn to before ie, s ith day 1 
N.Y. ; k ; A RYAN 
d Hu f inves Sen mphle OF Notary Public, New York County. 
aie % U @ INVESTMENT. Correct—attests ing. 
uarantee rst Mor e B 
yyy ts Bs ~ hs scdeet ASHLAND, NEBRASKA, GEORGE it “Shngenr, } Directors. Jor 

WESTERN MORTGAGES tar Tat nt ad deal Be tance! | omer Saoomeerasie investors MORTGAGE BONDS is 

in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas aud Nebrask ) e- | secured by a first lien on the best IMPROVED FAKMS 

wettien por oui ok Mace oad portant | Paiute weRhrheee tens ene ceta dows, cr | in casters Nebraska FULLY GuanaNteeD bys | CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, wi 

ipterest. redeewabie, rH Chemical Potions! Bank, caeoal locations. Reier to National Bank of Com. prone he pe CR ry a Soenaye Cae 

st System of Guaranty Extan 08s im- merce, M lis, ’ “taps APG 
possible. We are wel) known and will be pleased to fore. vaice aes a fort ot and partionl 4" whe bf of poqurities in the Pe 
send investcrs ful fetils of our methods with refer nicl forme m i Mo, = fun market. Write for pamphlet giving list of stockhold- SOLID AS ENGLISH CORSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. Mr, 
ences. CENTRAL LOAN AND TROST CO. 8. ER MINNEAPOLIS! Sinn sor | futeretty and. reaponaibalt yy relerences, and valuable | “CENTRAL 
oines, lowa. to SAML, Bi MacLEAN e rences, and valuable ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
New York. ‘° information in to Wee estern investments, Jacksonville, lll, 
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a 
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F THE aE nanan OF THE EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BPORTY NATION ANK, at New NATIONAL PARK BANK, New York City, at the Commercsl 
‘ork..1 athe State of New York, eB the close of bust. close of business, June Ce 1886: 
"Jane 3d, 1886: OUKCES. 
ness, Overd —~ @iscounts...-- eoceee mecaceustscnges 817, 67 maees 06 
WEPGPASUB. .... 202 ccccccrccccescee ee 32 
8S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 U0 DRY GOODS. 
v8. bonds to —_ deposits. . poe v0 —_ 
er stocks, bon a ta) ages...... 928,885 30 
Due from other national beaka apex 2,012,865 gu In the market for dry goods the transac- 
wee from state and private benks snd si,n29 5 | tions continue to be of a hand-to-mouth ' 
Real estate, banicing hous san $? | character, thoug’ the tendencies are very . . 





al-te otes tii 
Kedemption fund wit ‘ : 
per cent. of circulation)............+++eeees 11,250 00 








ee  eegienaeneneke peemenccensans GHel 673 97 

— LIABILITIES. 
Cupital 4 |, B2501,008 00 
plus fund,....... 000 U0 
aD ivided protits............. ‘ 144,273 84 
National bank- notes outstanding.......... ° 225,000 WW 
Dividends unpaid.... .........0++..esserses 3,531 96 
ndividual deposits subject te check..... 2,402,230 52 
Demand certificates of anceanees jiecinee 4,000 00 
Certified checks.. we ecusocerec cece 71,637 65 


m-  mamiahpebibbiniageecesousees epecteenns 83,350,673 97 
ATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
‘ at RICHARD HAMILTON.Cashier ot the above-named 
bank, do soiemniy swear that the above ~ ogy ment is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belie 
Rk. MILTON, Cashier. 
Suiocrthed and sworn to before me this sth day of 
Jane, | HENRY WIDMAYER, Notary. 
Guenet. —Atte 
RICH ARD V. HARNETT,) 
WILLIA MR. FOS?rtR, >} Directors. 
HENRY P. DeGikAAF, J 


EPORT OF THE CONOITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, iu 
the State ot New York, at the close of business, June 


al 
RESOUKCES. 
Loans and discounts...........0-...+sseeeee 
GR caccasscccscaces 
U, 8. bonds to secure circu 













ation. 








U.S. bonds to secure deposits....... 200,000 00 

Other stocks, bonds and mortvayes. 367.352 88 

Due trom other national banks,.... 813,53 20 

Due from state banks and bankers.. 16,0065 31 

Keal estate, furniture and} fixtures. €23,062 37 

Current expenses and taxes paid 42,431 53 

Checks and other cash items. $2,159 32 

Exchanges for Clearing- pceet 831,804 Su 

Bills of other banks 4,200 00 

Fractional aoe c 

5,650. 08 

540 UU 

1,016,193 00 

1,178,226 0 

der ‘ 100,000 00 
Rede motion tuud with U.S. Trea 6 

per cent. of circulation)........... ..c.... 6,975 C0 

ado ckacamernceneet bieeriuacines $13,843,748 3y 


LIABIL: TIES. 
Capital stock paid im..........cecccccccccccsee $2. oo 000 00 
353,000 Ou 


Surplus tun 







Undivided profits.................0.. 183,929 44 
National bank notes outstanding. i 
Dividends unpaid............-...eses02+ 3,357 66 
Individual deposits subject to check 6, 433. 431 95 
Dewand certificates of deposit...... 45,510 62 
Certified Checks... ....ccccccsecce 251,551 93 
Cashier’s checks outstavdimg.. 357,428 165 
United States deposiis............ 


Deposits of U.S. aisbursing officers. a 
Due to other national banky................ 3,235,685 30 
secccecesces 131,937 40 
incncncssannsrimssssnectoosenneeseesnnd $13,843,748 39 

STATE OF New York, CounTyY OF NEw YORK, 83.; 

I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemuly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my nnow lege and belief. 

VARD SKILLIN, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn S before me this 9th day of 


June, 15386. 
Ww ~ ree H. CaapMan, Notary Public. 


Correct.—Attest: 
JOHN BYERS 


) 
ELIAS * HIGGINS, } Directors, 
WM. L. SERONG 


RAY OF ane c ONDITIVN 
NEW YORK COU) 





OY THE 
NTY NATIONAL BANK, at New 














York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness On the 3d day.of Fira; 1886 
RE OURCES. 

Loans and discounts.................. Radiepese $887,044 42 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.. aoe 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortwayges. ... 1,379,718 34 
Due trom other national bauks. . 77,985 U9 
PT, cccttnawensdsodescesee 60,000 00 
Checks and other cash items.... 3,140 38 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 186,535 11 


Bills of other peaks. seteccevess 

Specie, viz: Gold coin................ 
Gold Clesring- house certificates. . 
Silver coin.,....-....- 

Legal-tender notes 


















U. &. certificates of de legal 

tender notes (Sec. 5193 Rev. Stat. See 10,000 00 
Kedemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on a 

GIOM)...o cocccesccescccosse 9,000 00 

Total... eee we cecescccsecccccsccece $3,383,/ 54 34 
'. LIAB 

Capital stock paid in. $200,000 00 
Surplus fund........ 40,000 00 
Undivided profits. . S u,212 40 
Circulaung notes received irom “comp. 

troller... . ase ceeeee. 180,000 GO 
Dividends Wapaid, .......ccseccc+ceeceeee oone 4624 60 
saSvides! de posits subject to 

CROOK. ..ccceccecccccscccsccccccce $B2.911,786 99 
Certified checks, ....... seweccece 36,950 95—2,948, 717 9 


WOE, ..ocncncengsséxscentposcnseecsessncees “$3,383,554 34 oA 
Siete ot de yt York, County of New York: 

GE WYCKOFF, Cashier of the New York 
OQoasty ‘uttional Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and behet. 
GEO. H. WYCKOFF, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 
June, 1s, Lewis L. PIERCE. 
Notary svete (1), City and Co. of New Yorks, 
Correct—Attes 
F RANCIS L. LELAND, 
JOSEPH PARK, 
COKNLLIUS 4. DA2LAMATLER,) 


DIVIDEND. 


N OUNT MORKIS BANK, 135TH ST. AND 4TH 
Ave., NEw YORE, June lita, 1885,—The directors 
of this bank have this day declared a semi-anpual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT., payable on and 
after Thursday, July Ist, 1886. 
Transter books will be closed from to-day till sd 
prox. 


} Directors. 














OFFICE OF THE ADAMS MINING CO, 
Secretary’s Office, 280 Broadway, 
New Xorg, June 10th, isa6. J 
DIV LDEND NO. 25. 
A DIVIDEND OF TEN CENTS PER SHARE, 
beimg fifteen thousand ($16,000) dollars. will be 
Payable to the stockholders of record,on and after 
the 2ist day of June, 1886, at the office of. the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, Nos, 20 and 22 William 
Street, New York City. Extra dividend (No. 26) of 
five cents per share, being seventy-five hundred 





(87,500), payable at the.same time and place, Transfer 
books will close on the lth, and reopen on the 23d 
ae / of June, 1986, THOMAS DAMS, 

_ JAMES DUNNE, Secretary. President. 











ELECTION. 


2 HE NortH RIVER BANE, 
In THE CITY OF New Joan, .{ 
NE w Xo RK, June 9th 
T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR ‘DIRECTORS 
of this bank, held June 7th instant, the follow- 
ing. hamed gentlemen were duly chosen 
Levi Apgar Edward L. Headen, 
Joseph Brokaw 


efft, 

Edward Ellsworth, 

Muel Smith, 
James L. Wise, Chas. C. Morthington, 
Nicholas ©, Miller, m Bt Jone Imgard, 

ar’ ones. 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr, LEVI 
APGAK was unanimously re. elected Prestdent, and 
Mr. EDWARD L. HEDDE Ya ary Ls 

DNEY, Dashier. 















Premiums paid. 
Checks and othe tems 
Exchanges for Clearing-hous 
Bills of other banks........ 
Fractional currency, nickels, aud cents.. 
ee 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
(6 per cent, of circulation).. 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 





830,535,785 77 











_ LIABILITIES. 
Onli cae POEE IR... ...occ cccccscccvscceeces 82,000,000 00 
Surplus fund......... -- 1,000,000 00 
Undivided protits...... 438,598 32 
Circulation outstanding. 46,000 U0 
Dividends unpaid..................0- 2,149 00 


Individua! deposits subject to check. 
Demand certificates of deposit 


‘) 13,388, 60 75 
143,473 21 
Certitied check ks 5 


™ - 
K. WRIGHT. Cashier of the ‘National 


aa 
Park 
Bauk, New Yor City, ao solemnly swear that the avove 


Tot 
I, E. 


ecasemans is true, to the best of my knowledze and 
beh E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 
re oF NEw YorK, Co. oF NEw York 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th oy of 
June, 18s. Geo. 8. Hick 

Notary Public, N. Y. ob. 

B. W. vAs VOORHIS, 
GEO 's, + Directora, 
JUSTIN ” BULELEY, | 


RE EPORT e% ie CONDITION OF VHE 


Correct.—Attest: 





NATIONAL CIYLIZENS’ BANK, at New York, in 
Le State of New vou K,at the close of business, June 
3d, 1 
Sees. 
Loans and discounts. 
vo ne ihn. soc concenponseseens 
.S. bonds to secure circulation. 





Siomdea house certancates of other banks. 
Other stocks, bonds apd mornass peesece 
Due from other national banks.. 






Current expenses and taxeer paid... 
Checks and other cash items.... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
MAIS GE GENSE BOENG. .00ccccccccsesccceececes 
Fractional paper currency, uickeis aud 
irons cneccmii euswoeecseseceocoscsocseseee 
ics cpnacecespese 
Legal-tender notes 
U. 8. Certificates of 
IIE, « ccxantntnencndeuseneestasecssaneasees 
Redemption fund with U. %. freusurer (6 
percent. of circulation).............+... 





deposit for 


legal 


apne Liks. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Surplus fund.......... 
Undivided profits... .. ‘ 
Natioual bank notes outstan 
State bank notes outstandim 
Dividends unpaid.. ran ‘ 
individual deponits | ject to 
Dewianud certificates of deposit 
Vertitied checks............++++. 
Due to other national banks. 
Due to state banks and bankers. 
Kent account.. 








ae ee ee $4,995,635 72 
STATS ~ NEw YoRK, COUNTY OF NEw You, 48,; 
I, D. Cc. TIEBOUT, Cashier ot the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
D. G. ‘T1r BUOU 1,Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betawe me, this 7th day of 
June, 1ss6. WwW. V. ‘OE, 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Atteat: 
J. M. McLEAN, » | 
b+ a VALENTINE, ; Directors. 
. 8. Sikad, i 





} BroRT OF rae ee DITION OF THE 
LNLUX NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, — nae York, in the State of New xork, at tLe 
diane ‘ot business, J uue 3d, 1836 
KR ESOURUES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Se Te 
U. 8, vonds to secure circulation,..... 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages went 
Due from other national bauks.............. 
















Due trom state banks and baukers........ 4,621 73 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures......... 254,569 45 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 13,802 46 
Premiums paid.......,......-- 77,269 
Checks and other Cash items 28,444 35 
Exchanges for Clearing-how 421,915 46 
Bilis of uther DARKS........ccccocccsescccsecs 62.544 
see paper cu 
76 15 
255,400 Ou 
411,439 UG 
180,000 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (e 
per cent. of Circulauon).........ccececseees 18,560 00 
Datel. ccccsesecectpncnesseneceneresseo e+e 84,907,230 52 
LIABILT HES 
| eae Te $1,000,000 00 
Surplustund.............. ‘ -. suv W 
Undivided pronts, 5i,0ul oY 
— bunk notes” outstancing 264. if0 LO 


axe 

Div ide Rea 
Individual deposits subject to cont. 
Demand certificates of deposit. . 








Certitied checks. coccweeoene 218,344 49 
Cashier’s checks” outstanding. ru, 155 28 
Due to other nationai banks,. . 552,116 56 
Due to state bauks and bankers...........: 71,900 53 


. 88.2 
1, ALFE ED Me BULL. Oushier of the ‘auovemamed 
nk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Lk KEvD M. BULL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this 7th day of 
June, 1886, Epwin F. Corey, 


Notary Public. 
Correct.—Atteat: 
JOHN H. POOL. 
R. PAGENS 1 ECHER 
EUGENE DUiILH, 


\ 
E DUAL a Directors, 
J. H. MERRIFIELD, Prest R. M. SHERMAN, Sec. 


VERMORT LOAN AND TRUST CC., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Pank............... Brattleboro’, Vt. 
People’s National Bank.... 
Windham Oo, Savings Ban 
bs ermont Life Ins. 
Roberts & loberts, at 











“Newfane, “ 
Burlington, bs 





Rev. x A. Spencer .....:Montpelier, “ 
A. F. Whitcomb.. one Plain, Mass 
Elias B. Reed. Hee........ haron, Conn. 





Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans 1n Min- 
nesota and rerest Gs or7 per cent., with prin- 
~ and interest Gaaranteed, at option of 

ortgagee. Safe as Government Bonds, 
Established _ years. Paid up cash capital, 
$50,000. Over $600,000 loaned with- 
outa single loss. Bonds and warrants for 
sale. Send for Circular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Ivcorporated Grand For Dakota. 
Weterences: Hon. 5, Bollins, vover, N. H.; Geo. 
G. French, Mexico, N. Y.; Guaranty Sav 
Manchester, N. H.: Second National Ban 
< Hs 5 Bev G. N. Bryant East, Tilton, 
7, 2036 Christian Street, Philade phi 
Puvilehar of THE INDEPENDENT. 






























stropg toward improvement, and the in- 
fluences of a more hopeful feeling are mak- 
ing inroads on the doubts that have found 
exoression in many quarters. The gradual 
elimination of the discontent which has 
existed among the wage-workers, and the 
steady progress there has been made 
among manufac'urers in resuming work, 
has caused the re-establishment of the con- 
fidence between employer and employé so 
necessary to success. There is every rea- 
son to believe that we are on the thresh- 
old of more prosperous times, and it de- 
pends entirely upon the general disposition 
to realize them as to how soon they are to 
be experienced. There is no inclination on 
the part of buyers to anticipate the needs 
of the future, but they confine their pur- 
chases to immediate needs only. The prev- 
alence of conservative views is accepted as 
one of the best indications for the devel- 
opment of a healthy condition of trade. 
COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 


The market for cotton goods is virtually 
the same as heretofore noted. The de- 
mand is light, and the features of the mar- 
ket unchanged. Brown sheetings are in 
moderate request and prices are generally 
steady. Bleached goods are in light de- 
mand by the jobbing trade. Cotton flannels, 
corset jeans and satteens were in fair de- 
mand, and there was an irregular move- 
ment io wide shectings. Colored cottons 
are moving steadily, but in relatively small 
parcels, and prices are generally firm. 
Scrim curtains are doing well in some 
quarters and leading makes continue sold 
ahead, but white goods are quiet. 


DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


A good business was done in dress goods, 
and a fair distribution of all-wool and 
worsted fabrics was made by jobbers. Pop- 
ular makes of all-wool cashmeres are largely 
sold in advance of production, a3 are some 
descriptions of worsteds specially adapted 
to the fall trade. Fancy cotton fabrics 
were Only in moderate request by package 
buyers. 

Ginghams and a few other specialties 
met with a moderate inquiry. Staple checks 
and fancies were in steady request by pack- 
age buyers and retailers, and the best 
makes are firmly held. Fancy crivkled seer- 
suckers are doing well, and leading makes 
are clo sely sold up to receipts. Striped and 
plaid piain seersuckers and clambrays are 
jobbinz in fair quantities, and agents re- 
port a steady call for small duplicate lots 
of these goods. 

WOOLEN GOODS, UNDERWEAR, ETC. 


There has been a better feeling in the 
woo!eu department of the trade, and prices 
have been well sustained. Kentucky jeans 
and doeskins are not in as good demand 
as they were early in the week; but the 
murket 1s still in good shape, and other 
staple cloakings are taken to a fair extent. 
Dress woolens io general are in fair demand. 
For vlankeis the demand is only tair as yet, 
and as regards flannels the same may be 
said; on both lines, prices are, however, 
very steady. In carpets, the trade is stil 
hesitant, pending the settlement of the new 
season prices on several brands, A steady 
re-assorting demand exists for gauze and 
baibriggan underwear, and the leading 
makes ure closely sold up. Wovl hosiery 
continues in moderate request, and heavy 
underwear is Meeting witu a fair share of 
attention. Cardigan jackets are doing well 
in some quarters; but transactions are 
mainly for iater deiivery. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same perioa 
of last year: 


For tne week. 1886, 1885. 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,728,031 $1,197,679 
(hrowo on the market....... 1,575,004 = 1,206,489 

Since Jan, Ist. 

Enterea at the port.......... 62,”81,012 43,476,204 
Thrown of the market....... 52,031,488 45,575,672 








BLACK SILKS. 


James MCreery & Co. 


OFFER THis A A LARGE TRE OR TATION, or 
KICH BLACK SILKS, IN SAT S.AL ft 
FOLLOWING CONCESSION IN PRIC Es. 


AT 8 CENTS; MARKED DOWN FROM 81.00. 
“ ve ee ee 1.25 


$1.00; 
“ 1.35; “ “ 1.50 
“ 1.50; “ “ “ 2.00 
1.85; “ “ . 2.60 
THEIR STOCK OF FANCY SILKS, FIGURED 
SURAHS, TRICO SINES, FAILLE FRANCAISE AND 
OLPHER NOVELTIES, IMPOR LED FOR 'THE PRES- 
ENT SEASON, WILt ALSO BE DISPOSED Or AT 
KEDUCED PRICES. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








Invite attention to their unusually 


attractive importation of 


China Mattings 


Owing to the limited supply of 
these goods this season, they rec- 
ommend intending purchasers to 
make early selections. 


Broadway, (8th & 19th Streets 
NEW YORK. 





MATTINGS, 


1% DIFFERENT STYLES. RARE NOVELTIES[IN 
DAMASK AND MOSAIC EFFECTS, WHITE AND 
RED CHECK $5 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS $lu PER ROLL OF 4) YARDS, OR 2ic. 


PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXT AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


{EMINW ) 
FN EMTS SOS 
ON ART NEEDLE Wort wiLi BE 
READY IN JULY 85 ILLUS RATIO Ng 





OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND $ TIVQHES 


if MBROIPE nd Va EP SOO A 
HEME Ro! s RY a PRICE’ 25e 5 
PASBMINWA & SONG-Si LIK CO 


BSREADE SE NEW YORK 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


OF 


Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MANTLE 
VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE ONLY GOLD 
MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
AT VIENNA IN 1873, PARIS, 1878, AND NICE, 1883. 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS, A RED STAR WILL 
BE FOUND STAMPED ON TRE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANUFAC- 
TURE, 24INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIFFERENT 


COLORS. 
PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT.DOOR 


CAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CROQUET, PITCH- 
A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, ENCHANT- 
MENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETC. 





ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF GOODS 
WILL RECEIVE PRUMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY, AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS, 


R. H. MACY & C0. 
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THE GREAT SALE 


AT 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N. Y. 


HAS NOW BEEN IN PROGRESS TWO WEEKS, 
DURING WHICH TIME 


GENUINE BARGAINS 


HAVE BEEN SECURED BY ALL VISITING OUR 
ESTABLISHMENT, AND NOONE HAS HADCAUSE 
TO DOUBT THE SINCERITY OF OUR PROMISE 
THAT THE PRICES IN MANY INSTANCES WOULD 
SHOW A BONA FIDE REDUCTION OF 


50 Per Cent. 


UNDE THE SAME PROMISE, THE SALE WILL 
BE CONTINUED ANOTHER FORTNIGHT, OR UN- 
TIL JULY 18T, WHEN THE BUILDINGS NOW OC- 
CUPYING 1% FEET OF OUR GRAND STREET 
FRONT ARE TO BE TORN DOWNANDA 


NEW BUILDING 


ERECTED IN THEIR STEAD, TO BE A §-STORY 
IRON FRONT STRUCTURE. THIS CONTRAC- 
TION OF SPACE MAKES THIS SALE A NECESSI- 
TY IN ORDER TO REDUCE STOCK. 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


The Summer Edition contains not only a price- 
list of the goods to be found in each of our 52 de- 
partments, but achoice selection of original sketches 
poems, etc. Sample copy lic., or 0c. per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2. to 321 Grand St.; 


56 to 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


FLORENCE FILOSELLE 


(Filling Silk) 
Made of the Best Italian 
Silk, Oriental Dyes, full- 
The best 
silk for Art Embroidery 















length skeins. 


To guard against imposi- 
tion, see that each skein 
is labeled ‘‘ Florence” and 


shade No. ——. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
Sold by Leading Dealers. 


Our latest Book on Knit- 
‘ing, with samples of Knit- 
ting and Etching Silk, 
sent on receipt of six cents 


in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


WEY GDA STRAW MATT 


JUST REVEIVED. 


A very large and choice assortment of 


FINE SEAMLESS MATTINGS. 


ALSO ON HAND 
A fall assortment of solid colors in 
jointed and seamless mattings. 





Of ordinary White, Red Check, and Fancy Mettings 
we have the largest and best selected assortment in the 


We are offering special bargains in White and Red 
Check Mattings. 


Mattings cut to suit at a small advance, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & 00,, 


250 Canal Street. New York. 
ONE BLOCK EAST OF BROADWAY. 





FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


Types. “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, Print- 
Presses, etc. Blocks for Eparavers. t- 
= tern Letters for Machinists. <- 


VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


18 Dutch Street, New Yors 


10 Fulton, and is 


SUMMER HATS. 
Gentlemens’ Dress Hats, 


PROPER STYLES. 
LIGHT-WEIGHT TISSUE DERBYS, 


Manillas and Mackinnaus. 
BIRD & CO., 
SUCCEEDED BY 
E. Willard Jones, 
49 NASSAU STREET, New York. 


—— BRASS BEADSTEADS, 
~ | NEEDLE POINT finish, 
prevents scratching and ren- 
ders thew durabie,a novel- 
ty that is artistic. 
Cribs, Easels, 

Fire-irons, Fire-sets. 
and all kinds of Brass 
Goods. 

Manufactured by 


W.T. Mersereau & Co 


321 Broadway. 












































sy s 
HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


Lawn Tennis Outfits. 


Fancy Striped English Flannel Caps, $1.75 each. 
Fancy Striped English Blazers, $5.00 each. 
Imported Silk Belts with Gilt and Silver Buckles, 
$1.25 each. 

English Hose, al! colors, $1.50 per pair. 

Knee Pants, Silk Sashes, Shoes, Shirts and Jerseys 
at LOW PRICES. 


ra Perego 


128 and 130 Fulton Street. 
87 Nassau Street, N. Y 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers, 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 














Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 
ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 
ART NOVELTIES, 

ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 
SIGNS, 


PLAIN 


AND 


DECORATED. 





international 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 184. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANCFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 


Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN co Dp NEWS 
ro 2 
sreatest Inducements ever of- 


.> fered. Now's your time to get 
a. orders for our celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
d Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's oe F For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICA! EA ©¢ 

P. O. Box 289. 














ComPaNy 


$1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 





M hine Habit C a t 
OPIUM te ab Dagan he Pay nt corer 
J. L, Sreruens, M. D., Lebanon. Ohics 


DYSPEPSIA. Its nature, causes, and cure. Sent 
tree. , JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY 








Insurance. 


ONLY AGAIN. 


Tue Mutual Benefit Life Association ad- 
vertises a ‘‘ Notice to Bankers, Profession- 
al and Business Men,” and we will endeav- 
or to give the notice further publicity 
without charge. ‘‘ Instead of paying the 
excessive premiums to old line life insur- 
ance companies for the erection of magni- 
ficent buildings and paying most magnifi- 
cent salaries,” the public are invited to call 
‘and get a circular explanatory of the 
great NATIONAL ALLIANCE of BUSI- 
NESS and PROFESSIONAL men.” 
‘*MONTHLY NEW BUSINESS NOW 
{XCEEDING ONE MILLION DOLLARS.” 
‘* You will learn the difference between 
ACTUAL COST and enormous over- 
cbarges.” ‘You will learn something 
worth knowing, which may open your 
eyes ard save you some money.” 

Tue INDEPENDENT a!ways desires to aid 
its readers in the eye-opening process and 
to save them some money. It pronounces 
this concern morally false and fraudulent, 
in the first place, in deliberately borrowing 
the title (substantially) of one of the old- 
est and most reputable companies, the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark, N. J., for the 
purpose of trading upon the reputation of 
that sterling company. No honest man 
steals the name and trademark of another, 
or seeks to be mistaken for that other. Be- 
ginning with a fraud, any concern is likely 
to be a fraud all through. 

Repeating the stale trash about magnifi- 
cent buildings and more magnificent sala- 
ries, and pandering to popular ignorance 
thereabouts, was quite to be expected. 
The salaries are admittedly large in abso- 
lute amount sometimes, but they are gen- 
erally earned; ‘‘walking delegates” from 
the Empire Protective Association could 
dcubtless be hired for much less, but the 

saving would not be economy. Some of the 
trimmings could perhaps be omitted from 
a few buildings, and perhaps some of the 
buildings themselves could be fairly dis- 
cussed as investments, as there are few 
things that cannot be; but the buildings 
are at least substantial—they will not travel 
off in the pockets of men who cannot be 
found. 

As for the *“* great NATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE,” etc., high-sounding titles serve 
as bait for gudgeons, human nature being 


unbappily weak and credulous; but no 
form of ‘‘ alliance,” between capitalists or 
any other set of men, bas, or can get, the 
slightest advantage in life insurance. Put 
on ‘‘style.” or no style: call yourselves 
Knights of Labor, Pythias Royal Arca- 
pum, or plain A. E. I. O. U. Y., or even 
if you are ‘‘Granp” Knights, etc., it 
makes not an iota of difference. If you 
expect to have life insurance, and to get 
performance and not mere pretense and 
expectation, you must *‘ put up” the hard 
cash. Nosort of wriggling wriggles away 
from the pressure of this necessity, and the 
form and name of your organization for 
that purpose are of the most trivial conse- 
quence. But, of course, the unthinking 
**common” people, whose savings are the 
object of the hunt, will be flattered by the 
thought of association with the *‘ business” 
and ‘ professional” men, and will think 
there is some sort of advantage in such 
association; also that the scheme must be 
gocd, or these classes would not go into it. 

The point of the advertisement is the 
concluding observation: ‘Average cost 0 
$10,000 for 1883 and 1884, age 40, $74.80.” 
Here we bave something definite and tan- 
gible. It is an advertisement—for of course 
this is asserted by inference, and so ia- 
tended, or else there would be no object in 
makivg the statement—that $10,000 of life 
insurance, starting at age 40, costs only 
$74.80. This is $7.48 per $1,000. Can in- 
surance be furnished for that? The man 
will not live over 100 years, willhe? Then 
he would pay in a total of $748. Will he 
live 80 years, paying $598? Or 75 years, 
paying $561? Or 70 years, paying $523? 
Or 60 years, paying $448? Or 50 years, 
paying $374? Or 40 years, paying $299? 
Then we have the equations below: 


100x$7.48=3748—$ 1,000 





80x 7.48= 598= 1,000 
75x 7.45= 561= 1000 
70x 7.48= 523= 1,000 
60x 7.48= 448= 1,000 
50x 7.48= 374 1,000 


40x 748= 299= 1,000 
Who will make these rebellious figures 
agree in line for us? Where is the $1,000 
to be had? And who pays the running 
expenses? 

There are to be interest accumulations? 
But on $7.48 per $1,000? Where will in- 
terest be found, unless there is a principal 
to be loaned? 


cost of $7.48 per $1,000 will be permanent,” 
Indeed, then, why do you advertise it? If 
the assessments are to increase with age, 
where is the rest of the picture showing 
how heavy they will be later on? The light 
is turned powerfully on the easy present 

and the burdensome future is left in 
shadow. If the payments are to increase, 
what advantage is there in having it light 
now and bearing an increasing burden later 
on; and where is the point of the testi. 
mony that membership in this or that aggo. 
ciation has cost ‘‘ only ” some trifle for sey- 
eral years past? 

The whole thing is a false and fraudulent 
pretense. When aman begins to talk to 
you about ‘‘ cheapness,” and to offer you 
insurance which is not going to cost any- 
thing (or anything of any consequence) un- 
derstand that it is the pinchbeck kind. 


NOT QUITE YET. 


A MONTH ago, the legislature of this State 
passed a brief act amendatory of an earlier 
act regulating investments by insurance 
companies, consisting of one section only, 
thus: ‘It shall be lawful for any life, fire, 
or marine insurance company, organized 
under any of the laws of this state, and 
transacting business in other states of the 
United States, or in foreign countries, to 
invest the funds required to meet its obli- 
gations incnrred in such other states or 


foreign countries, and to conform to the 
laws respectively thereof, in the same class 
of securities, in those states or foreign coun- 
tries. . . that such corporations are not b 
law allowed to invest in this state; but thig 
act shall not be construed as authorizing, 
nor does it permit, any such corporation to 
loan money on mortgage upon real estate, 
without the limits of this state and states 
adjacent thereto, except for the purposes 
above mentioved.” The meaning of this 
clumsily-worded statute appears to be that 
New York companies may invest, within 
other states or countries where they are do- 
ing business,and in conformity to the local 
statutes, such funds as are needed for 
meeting such ‘‘ foreign” obligations and 
required under the ‘‘ foreign ” laws, in such 
securities as are rated suitable at home for 
insurance companies; but that mortgages 
on land lying in such ‘‘ foreign ” states or 
countries shall not be taken as security 
for loans, except in the limited way 
and extent provided for by the 
section. Why could not the proviso have 
been omitted? As long ago as 1853, while 
insurance companies must keep their 
money at home as respects mortgage 
loans, they were expressly authorized to 
invest in the stocks of any corporation 
organized under New York law, provided 
such stock stood at par at the time in the 
Exchanges; under this permission, had the 
company managers been as reckless and 
fatuous, and as needing restraint as the 
strictive act seemingly assumed them to 
be, petroleum stocks, for example, could 
have been bought in the * flush” times of 
65. The plain fact is, that no ties of 
statute can be substituted for individual 
judgment in the management of trust 
lunds; and while some bound may be fixed 
without impropriety, the notion of operat- 
ing insurance companies per statute as to 
issuance of policies and care of funds is a 
piece of regulative folly which has nearly 
run its length. 


INSURANCE, 

















1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 

254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OFFICERS. 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 

CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
. H. FROTHINGHAM, ‘Treasurer. 

HOLBROO 


JOS. P. K, Secretary. 
WM. G. LOW, Coursel. 


Assets. May ist, 1886........... $5.179.938.43 
DAM BETICICS. 22.000... 00ccceeescccccece 4,328,441.89 


sesceeseee 8 10451,496.58 





- 














92 Bleecker St.. New York 







“But we don’t claim that this present 
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June 17, 1886.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(771) 25 








CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 


Company. 
F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 








7,982 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. fas 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, 0 of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIREPROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 327-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


e Company also | rent SAFES “Tipe THEIR 
ROOF VAULTS at prices v 





rided for Safe Rente: 

VAULT DOORS OUARDED.1 BY THE YALE TIME 
ECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip. 

ton: 3 ineluding BONDS oat STOCKS, PLAY PLAT re EM. 

0} 

SPECIAL GUARANTY. A T THE LOWEST ST RATES. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON 
TEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE. 

The Com act as EXECUTORS ADMINISTRA. 
TORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
CUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the (t 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are k 
te and apart from the assets of the Com: 


sdditio tional security, the Company has a Trast 

capital of $1,000, imi Lamas for their 

frost obligetions tions. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDW ELL, Presi 
ang & B. =. \eneaen lent, and 4 iG charge of th3 


ROBERT PA nn Treas. and Sec 


TRECTO 
Stephen A. Caldgalt Wiliam H. Merrick, 
ward W. Clark, John B. 

. a Griscom, Edward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler. HS mas Drake, 
Henry O, Gibson. homas McKean. 

Grbn 0. Balite 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aus’t Sec. 


All Policies Hg ey issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three 
th Cl 8 paid cone once a8 soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home 
Absolute security, combined with th the st liber. 
my assures the popularity and success of th Com- 


ait “forms of Tontine Policies issued 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3let December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to 8ist December, 1485.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
January, 1886.......++ ebdccsenecsanesocnscoes 1,339,525 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .+..--..+- 85,196,143 76 
‘_asenenen 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to Bist December, 1885................ 88,770,004 30 


Losses paid during the same 
period... eee 

Returns of premiums and ex- 
penses..... eeccee $776,712 42 


The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,004,685 00 
Loans secured by stecks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at......... sseeee 530,000 08 
Premium notes and bills receivable... ose 1,508,148 56 
Cash in DADK,......ccccessscesececs+sceeeeses+ 228,807 88 


AMOUNL, ....ccceesececeee + « «12,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1855, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order ““the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


.- 81,91b,920 67 





























TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHABLES DENNIS, KOBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. 8. H. MOO’ CHAS. H. MARSHALL,’ 
JAMES LOW, FRED’K H. COSSIIT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BR tYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAB O. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CO DDINGTON, JOHN'L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLISS. 
WILLIA E, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM H. MAOY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
C. A. HAND ISAAC BE 
JOHN D. dEWLETT, EDWD FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. W ANSON W. HARD, 


EB 
CHAKLES P. A ra ETT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
EDMUND W. CORL 


JOHN D. —— "President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1850. 
_ \ abmmnammmanatn Jan. 1st, 1886 








aioe 
’ % 

geass $8 
Ponce: ‘m this C Company i have pnoreased Prete 


FET AW. 
NBW YORK SAFETY . Me. p Law. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President, 
WEST POLLOCK. Sec. _ GEO. OC. HOWE Asst.Sec 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (386 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. MoLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't, ¢ 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement anti _ 1886. 


Cash Capital...... 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses........ 
Reserve for Re-imsuranccé..............ccccccssseeeeees setiuibeameuiaiiain q 
ee Fy i vsiecdcscnssncccssccossssscsees acaaeiapicaeenantias cGosiislarailloa 


.. $2,000,000 00 
231,473 72 
1,334,932 36 
921,814 62 


eeeeeereceseces eeeeeeses 


eee eeeeeeeerseees seer eeeseseceees 





TE BA iivcnceccsccicsesicse iii seadeoniieneaiiaiie a FS he lL, 


H. KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Secretary. 


H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THEO. F. SPEAR, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, California. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Bootes and 


Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
Of all. rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men 
Women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 


fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are 
bry by any goods in any country, and my lowest 


ah ame Those who desire 
hich will a P perfect 


Philets, w ve price-list 


and all information that is req 


either in material or 

class goods are superior in eve 
ts and rahoes Should eend for my /ree 
uired, It will pay you to send tor the pamphlets. 


bean ghreserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 

‘ul, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 

ra dORF Meco MBER. Inventor and Manufacturer of McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Street, New York. Mention 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
basin IN 1842. ASSETS, $10,392,531 21 


DWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual returns of surplus. Spensgnee at net cost. 
Policies non-forfei' for their v: 


nts wanted. Apply to 
- a's of evan, Vice-President. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.y = = vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
See charter. 





OFFICE: 
21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


_ 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
OFFIcEs, New aot. 100 Broadway. 
Continental {Brooalya yn, cor. Court an ‘Montague Sts. 
Buildings: d No. 106 Broadwa: 
Reserve for re-insurance....... $2.265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve, ampletor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus..............s00...se000e2 16358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 
This P ducts ite busi under the 


Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200.000 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 








GEORGE BLI 4. BI 
8. p NGHTTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HEWRY C. BOWEN R D A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, OHN H. REED, 
BODOREF. VAIL. JO EARLE, 
HEODORE I. HUSTED, H. TH, 

. M RICHARDS, WM, H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX, E. ORK, CKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D, VERMIL 
E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDE 
JAMES FKAS WM. A. TER, 

‘WM. G. LOW, LAWRENOE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep't 
B. C, TOWNSEND, See. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrssEns, Seo 


ASBCEE,....-000e0s0es- o+sees- 817,846,546 65 
Liabilitios..........+......+ _ 15,238,761 16 


Total Surplus........... ..82,607 +785 49 
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Old and Houng. 


IN JUNE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








Do you see the raby clusters 
Peeping through the cherry leaves, 
While the mother-swallow musters 
All her brood on sunny eaves? 
Are the emerald meadows dotted 
With the dandelion’s gold? 
Is the rich blus sky unspotted 
By a single cloudy fold? 
Then ‘tis Jane, 


Is the robin’s clearer whistle 
Answered by its mate again? 
Does the purple plaméd thistle 
Sentinel the road and Jane? 
Have the apple-blossems drifted 
Down the fragrant orchard-shade? 
Does the sun, through light leaves sifted, 
Trace quaint pictures in the glade? 
Ab! ’tis June. 


Then the cricket's chirp is shriller, 
And the Katy-did begins; 

Then the noon-day birds grow stiller, 
And the way-side spider spins. 

Then the brook seems to be shrioking, 
Reeds and rushes crowd it 80; 

And by night, the fire flies, winking, 
Gleam like flikes of golden snow ! 

Sweet, sweet Jane! 
New Yor« City. 





FOR FEAR OF THE STORM. 


AN EAST ANGLIAN SKETCH IN 
THREE PARTS. 








BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 


L 
THE SEER. 

“Tmagret age, Mar’ann; a oncommon 
gret age.” 

The voice of the sp2aker came in a wa- 
vering draw! from his seat in the chimney- 
corner, as he bent forward, with both hands 
stretched out, to catch the warmth from a 
small turf fire which glowed upon the wide 
brick hearth. 

‘Five an’ eighty come next Martlemas, 
Mar’ann, if so bel !ive tillthen, please God.” 

Mar’ann made no reply beyond the dis- 
couraging snort with which she sought to 
convey her opinion regarding the impiety 
of such speculations. The idea that one 
already so old should presume to look for- 
ward to a still further accretion of years 
was one that she could not contemplate 
with patience. 

Abram Fidgin (Anglice Fitzjohn) was, 
or rather had been, quite a local celebrity 
in his way, having enjoyed the almost life- 
long reputation of being the greatest 
‘+ weatherwise” in that part of the English 
Fens of whichthe small town of Bittersea- 
Marshland in the Isle of Ely is the center. 
This distinction had been his most cher- 
ished possession, lo, these many years; 
about his only one, in fact; for he had al- 
ways been but scantily endowed with this 
world’s goods. His fame was not of the 
kind that brings riches in its train. He 
had, however, exacted from, and was ac- 
corded by his neighbors a deference which 
was almost abject in its servility. Within 
its limits, his rule was ;despotic. Latterly, 
it is true, his great longevity had begun 
even in his own mind to divide the honors 
with the gift of prophecy, whereon hitherto 
his glory had rested. And yet, on the 
whole, the latter element predominated. 
There, indeed, he was supreme. 

Had he been acquainted with the Abbe 
Sieyes’s famous saying, he would surely 
have paraphrased and applied it to his own 
achievements: 

‘* Weather-wisdom is a science 1 think I 
have completed.” 

Only I greatly doubt whether he would 
jnave seen the necessity of inserting the 
qualifying phrase. 

For years he had read the face of the sky 
as an open book. The mournful sough of 
the winter winds as they swept over the 
broad bleak levels of the fens, whispered 
its secrets into his keen ears. The retreat 
of the gray adder and the slow worm; the 
time and direction of the flight of the water- 
fowl; the slimy track of the black slug and 
the snail; the curling wreaths of fen fog 
through which the bare branches of the tall 
poplars and stunted pollard willows loomed 
darkly; like ghosts of dead trees that had 





died into life; the plenty or dearth of hips- 


and haws upon the hedgerows; the exbala- 
tions of the steaming flats; the changing 








habitat and tactics of the foumart ard the 
stoat; the web of the mottled spider 
strengthened against coming storm by cun- 
ningly devised guy ropes; the hollow rum- 
ble of the ice beneath the resounding strokes 
of the solitary skater’s blade—all these were 
signs which from his youth up he had noted 
and interpreted with unfailing accuracy. 
Of course he was occasionally at fault. All 
seers have their seasons of mental purblind- 
ness. At such times, availing himself of 
the uvquestioned prerogative of oracles 
from time immemorial, he had been wont 
to veil his utterances in a Bunsby-like pro- 
fuodity which impressed his hearers much 
more deeply than did his more lucid deliv- 
erances. From wide Glassmoor to remote 
Kingsdelph his name and fame were known 
and co-extensive. I know not whether now- 
adays the weather predictions of enterpris- 
ing newspapers penetrate the depths of the 
Cambridgeshire fens, nor whether any or 
what measure of credence is accorded to 
them. All things are possible. This I 
know—that in the days whereof I speak they 
would weigh but as the small dust of the 
balances against the bare, unsupported dic- 
tum of the redoubtable Abram Fidgin. 

But these endowments, highly as they 
were esteemed by his brother fenmen, by 
no means described the limits of his ac- 
quirem: Bt or exhausted his claims to their 
umiring, i slightly awestricken, regards. 
Atrato was reputed wise in other and still 
more '¢condite matters. If not an actual 
adept in the occult arts, he was held to 
know more about such mysteries than was 
altogether canny. He had seen things. 
Questioned as to his experiences in this 
line, he would reply vaguely but senten- 
tiously : 

‘*] don’t say as I has; an’ I don’t say as 
I has. There’s them as has seen things 
and them as hain’t. Let them as hain’t be 
thenkful an’ say nawthen.” 

Of the art of interpreting dreams he was 
past master. Dream books he would none 
of. Such aids, if aids they were, he left to 
neophytes. For one thing he could not 
read. But that made no difference. He 
would have despised them anyway. His 
own dreams supplied the place of whole 
libraries of precedent. They were visions 
—vivid and pregnant with prophetic im- 
port. That is to say, as narrated by him 
after the event. 

All signs and tokens, too, lay bare their 
secrets before him. No omen was too ob- 
scure for his apocalyptic skill. He had 
heard the ticking of the death watch, and 
could distinguish between the noises made 
by the innocuous and the portentous varie- 
ties of that interesting insect; never, of 
course, admitting that the latter was caused 
by any such commonplace agency. The 
crowing of hens, the hooting of screech 
owls, the causeless stoppages of clocks and 
unexplained whirrings,in their machinery, 
the spontaneous cracking of mirrors, 
shrouds and winding sheets in the guttering 
candles, coffins shot from the soft-coal 
fires, mysterious noises in the night- 
watches, unearthly window tappings, and 
numberless other such ‘* warnings,” were 
by him canvassed and appraised at their 
exact value. He could discern pictures of 
the future in the amorphous sediment at the 
bottom of ateacup. He had watched the 
glimmer of Jack o’ Lantern’s wildfire, and 
localized the doom’s message of the bode- 
ful corpse candle. Paoantom funeral pro- 
cessions of the ‘‘ quality” he had followed 
for miles on Hallow Eve, and on that an. 
iversary had, in his younger days, kept 
many a pight-long vigil in the church porch, 
a silent spectator of the hosts of ghostly 
jorms that as silently trooped through its 
doorway, the bodiless shapes of the unfor- 
tunates predestined to death within the en- 
suing year. 

Witches with familiar spirits, and wiz- 
ards that peep and mutter, with all their 
unholy arts and practices, he utterly con- 
demned. Not, be it said, with the envious 
disparagement of ignorance—for he was 
learned even in the fearsome lore of witch- 
craft—but because he held such conjuries to 
be “‘ flyin’ agin Providence,” and to be at- 
tended with untold risks. Whenever he 
did interfere in matters of the kind, it was 
always with the laudable design of render- 
ing harmless the evils of these emissaries 
of Satan by countercharms of superior pe- 


Indeed, his influence, in whatever field of 
skill exerted, was regarded by the fenmen 
as in the main beneficent; although cer- 
tain evil-minded sons of Belial, envious of 
his fame, had insinuated that on occasions 
when he had foretold storm and flood and 
drought, he had invoked unseen aids to 
insure the fulfillment of his predictions, 
But these innuendoes were received with 
geceral disfavor, if not with absolute un- 
belief. These same detractors told with 
bated breath how, that many years ago, 
Abram had raised the—well, had held illicit 
converse with powers of—in short, had 
meddiled with matters and personages far 
too deep for him; and they described with 
much detail the unhallowed rites observed 
—church keys superposed on sacred books; 
circles, hearts, pentagons and other mystic 
symbols drawn in chalk upcen tbe floor, 
and impious incantations chanted over the 
entrails of slaughtered fowls. The dire 
manifestations following—acrid smoke ris- 
ing throngh the cracks of the floor, and 
sulphurous gleams as from the Nether Marl 
pits; strange movements and disturbance 
on the part of the furniture; absolute sal- 
tatory frenzy in the contents of the crock- 
ery closets; and hoarse rumblings of sub- 
terranean thunder not to be quieted save 
by parsonic ‘* reading-down”—these they 
merely hinted at vaguely, to all appearance 
in fear and much trembling, though, natu- 
rally, with no loss of dramatic effect. 

All this, however, happened, if at all, in 
the far away days of Lis boisterous youth, 
while he led the wild and half amphibious 
ife of a fowler, fisher and rush gatherer on 
the broad meres and reedy swamps which 
had not yet been reclaimed and converted 
into fertile farms. It should in justice be 
added that Abram stoutly denied the whole 
business. The story was so old and stale 
anyway, that, true or false, it did not dimin- 
ish the pretty general esteem in which he 
was held, attributable not only to the esoteric 
gifts aforementioned, but also to certain 
personal qualities. A long tongue, given 
to much gossiping of the harmless sort; a 
rough good humor, tempered by an assump- 
tion of dignity, such as became an eminent 
**weatherwise”; some knowledge of hu- 
man nature, particularly of its weaknesses 
and credulities; a fair share of shrewdness 
aud cunning, exerted mainly, it must be 
conceded, toward the avoidance of over- 
bard work; and an ingepious all-round un- 
profitable kind of handiness had sufficed to 
make his position a popular as well as in- 
fluential one. Ina word, Abram was not 
only looked up to, but liked. One failing 
he had ever had—if failing it were—a be- 
lief in his own greatness so abounding and 
comprehensive that it almost took upon it- 
self the form of a virtue. And the isolated 
litle community wherein he lived simply 
accepted him on his own appraisal. 

But the glory of this world passeth away, 
and the beauty of the fashion of it perish- 
eth! For, sad to say, the foregoing was 
properly descriptive of Abram, not as he 
sat by the cottage hearth vainly trying to 
placate his sbrewish daughter-in-law by a 
reference to the meritorious fact of his 
great age, but as he had been twenty years 
before, while as yet unfriendly Time had 
done nothing more than add maturity and 
ripeness to his wisdom. He had fallen on 
evil days since then, and the fine gold had 
become sadly dim. Ague and rheumatism 
had bent his tall, gaunt form almost double, 
and knotted and crumpled his hands until 
they looked like the talons of a goshawk; 
while waning strength had compelled him 
to forego his active outdoor life to take ref- 
uge in enforced idleness, or, as Mar’ann 
tersely put it ‘‘pottering an’ doddering 
about till he gi’es un the megrims.” 

A new generation, moreover, had arisen, 
and one that knew not Joseph; so that, ex- 
cept with the older members of the com- 
munity, his fame had become largely a 
matter of tradition. 

‘*Ode Aberum’s non the man he wor; 
but he’s mazin’ ode tobby sure” was the 
general verdict of the passers by as they 
saw him silting,day after day, on astool by 
by his son’s cottage door, his chin 
resting on hands crossed over the crutch 
of his walking-stick, gazing vacantly at 
the wide reaches of flat blackland before 
him, with silently moving lips, But the bet- 
ter informed hurried on, wondering the 





tency, 








saw and with what mysterious beings he 
was holding converse. 

Indoors, matters were on a still worse 
footing. His son John, a brawny, dull-wit- 
ted, slow-moving laborer of about fifty, 
while possessing some lukewarm linger- 
ings of affection for the old man, still held 
the unspoken opirion that if t.e L-rq 
should ‘‘ prepare him and take him,” it 
would be better for all concerned. His 
daughter-in-law, Mar’anp, was cpenly and 
volubly hostile, dwelling in season and cut 
of season on bis many shortcomings, but 
most of all upon his scandalous defiance of 
the will of Providence in being such an 
unconscionable long time a dying. 

‘*Th’ ode tittidoll is nobbut a contine- 
wal embranglement. He’d whittle the ix- 
nards out of a saint!” was her incessant 
complaint; mostly behind his back, it may 
be added; for, except when she | st entire 
control of her temper, her wholesome fear 
of Abram’s reputed power as a ‘cunning 
man” restrained her from open abuse. She 
made things sufficiently uncomfortable, 
nevertheless. ; 
And bitterly, and with dull wonderment, 
he brooded over the changed condition of 
affairs; causeless, on his side, as a matter 
of course. There was no change io him. 
It must be in the world. Things were wax 
ing worse; getting ripe, in short, for the 
Battle of Armageddon, or the fulfillment 
of Mother Shipton’s prophecy. And with 
this poor comfort he was fain to be con- 
tent. 

Another grievance he had, which, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all the rest. 
Three years before his son John had put 
him permanently “on the parish.” But 
for his popularity he would have been sent 
to the “House.” It happened, however, 
that the landlord of the ‘‘Dog and Doub- 
let,” the local tavern, was at that time act- 
ing relieving officer; and he, out of regard 
for Abram, and with a view to making fa- 
vor with his pretty granddaughter,stretched 
@ point in the old man’s case and reported 
in favor of ‘* outside relief” ; half a crown 
a week and two quartern loaves. All of 
which Abram strenuously resented, pot be- 
cause of any imagired degradation implied 
in being a recipient of public moneys, but 
because of the manner of its bestowal, a3 
upon one of the common herd of paupers 
between whom and him was the great gulf 
fixed that divides wisdom from ignorance. 
Asa matter of fact, Abram had long been 
of the opinion that ‘‘Guvment” ought to 
do something for him. 

“They are allus a pensionin’ public 
men,” he had been wont to argue, ‘an’ 
wheer’ll they find a publicker character in 
a manner o’ speakin’ norI ha’ been? An’ 
in the matter o’ sarvices, I’d like to ax 
what'd ha’ come o’ these here fens from 
Guyhirn to the Wasp if it worn’t for me 
this forty year?” 

And then, after an impressive pause, he 
would answer his own question in a voice 
heavy with portentous emphasis: 

** Drownded.” 

What could be said in reply to this? 
Nothing. And his listeners, being for the 
most part slow of speech, usually said it. 
Indeed, the problem was too deep for 
them. On the one hand loyalty forbade 
them saying anything ‘“‘agin Guvment,” 
and yet on the other the undeniable fact re- 
mained that a man of Abram’s high attain- 
ments and long and meritorious services in 
the cause of the weather was left totally 
without recompense or even recognition, 
the generally accepted explanation being 
that the money was in some mysterious 
way squandered in “‘furrin parts.” 

All his protests, however, availed him 
nothing, and while still nursing a deep 
sense of wrong, he gradually became re- 
signed to the situation. By degrees, too, 
as weakness aad infirmities grew on him, 
he fell into long fits of taciturnity, and 
when he did indulge in his old-time habits, 
his ‘‘arguments’”’ lost some of the force 
that had formerly marked them, and be- 
gan to smack of the incoherent garrulity of 
age. 

‘*T can’t abear to hear bis dreedlin’ talk,” 
said Mar’ann. “He flies into divisions that 

provokin’ that I’m fit to jump out o’ my 
skin sometimes.” 

Accordingly, when he began ‘‘ Eighty- 
five come Martlemas,” she knew that & 





while what strange sights the dim eyes 
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couldr’t and wouldn’t, come what come 
would.” 

It was Saturday afternoon, late in Octo- 
ber. Mar’ann was behindhand with her 
work; the pot not swung for supper, the 
potatoes not yet washed, nor even the din- 
ner things cleared away. Only an hour or 
two of daylight remained; and now, when 
above all things a clear field of action was 
indispensable, here was this wearisome old 
man ‘“‘braungin’ all over the house”—a 
surely exaggerative description of his atti- 
tude by the cottage hearth. 

‘‘T should think,” said she aloud, ‘as 
how you'd be a deal comfabler out in the 
air than mulferin’ ower that fire. Least- 
ways there’s no call as I can see fora man 
i’ the house a daytimes, an’ me fair mazzled 
wi’ Saturday cleanin’ besides.” 

And she thumped and banged the furni- 
ture about in a highly significant manner. 

‘An’ I ha’ seen a maney things i’ my 
time”—went on Abram, calmly uncon- 
scious. 

**Yo’ could see a maney more outside 
norin” snapped Mar’ann with noisier dem- 
onstrations among the chairs. 

‘- An’ I ha’ bin in a maney plazen,” he 
continued, still under the idea that he was 
affording entertainment. 

But she could stand it no longer. 

‘* Never in a worse place nor now if yo’ 
want anything to et to-night. For how i’ 
the naime of goodness I'm to get supper 
ready wi’ non so much as a glimpse o’ the 
fire, Lord knows, for I don’t.” 

‘* Peace, woman!” retorted Abram, in 
high dudgeon, and seizing his crutched 
stick, he hobbled to the door with as much 
dignity as was consistent with chronic 
rheumatism, and took his seat on the bench 
outside. 

As Mavr’ann had said, more could be seen 
there than by the fire; but the sight was not 
inspirmg. It consisted mainly of the sky 
and so much of the horizon as was discern- 
ible through the autumn haze. The in- 
tervening space was nothing but a level 
stretch of black land intersected by reedy 
dikes, filled with stagnant water, which an- 
swered the double purpose of forming 
boundaries for the fields and draining the 
moisture which exuded from the spongy 
soil. Two or three farmhouses were in 
sight, and the drove (as the fen roads are 
called) was dotted at wide intervals with a 
few stud-and-mud cottages, the dwellings 
of laborers on the circumjacent farms. Half 
& mile away stood a tiny church or chapel- 
of-ease of the wide lying parish of Bitersea- 
in-the-Marshes, near to which were a 
small grocery shop and an old-fashioned 
tavern, one of the out-buildings of which 
was converted into the smithy of a shocing 
and jobbing smith; and in the distance, its 
outlines showing] plainly against the gray 
sky, a solitary windmill, tall and black, 
seemed to stand sentinel over the general 
desolation. 

And this was all. It was not a village or 
even a hamlet; the only difference between 
it and the surrounding couatry being that 
the loneliness was not quite so intense and 
the place a little less sparsely settled. It 
had no name to which it ,could lay exciu- 
sive claim, though when the natives re- 
ferred to the Heroe Drove they generally 
had in mind the locality just described, 
notwithstanding that the title properly cov- 
ered a much wider territory. But this was 
due to the presence of the ‘* Dog and Doub- 
let,” the tavern aforsaid. Taverns are usu- 
ally the centers of interest in the fen coun- 
try and when the fenman goes anywhere, 
excepting journeys made under the com- 
pulsion of absolute necessity,it is,as a rule, 
to the nearest alehouse. 

Dreary as the scene was, old Abram did 
not appear to find it depressing. At any 
Tate he stayed there until the sun set and 
the daylight began to fade. His son 
tramped by him with a silent nod a little 
before supper time; but still he did not 
move. At last a clear and rather musjcal 
Voice, with more than a tinge of rusticity 
in it, greeted him from the drove. 

‘*Why, Grandad, what’s the matter wi’ 
ye, sittin’ out here alone?” 

The vacant look faded from the old man’s 
face and it brightened instantly. 

“Ab! Nan, lass, is that yo? I was afeard 
yo’ worat a-comin’ hciim to-night.” 

And then the front gate opened and 
Abram F.dgin’s one warm friend and stout 
defender walked in and sat down by him. 








Nan, a daughter of John’s, by his firstw , 
and the one bright spot in the old man’s 
decadent days. Since her babyhood, the 
two had been inseparable; she, the apple 
of his eye, and he her hero and the fore- 
most among men. 

‘If Nan Fidgin du but tek to her man, 
same as she du to her gran’ther, she'll mek 
a@ rare good wife,” was the general com- 
ment. 

And more tian one young fenman con- 
curred in this judgment, and would gladly 
have been the ‘‘ man” referred to; for she 
was well favored and comely, after the 
standard of feminine beauty most approved 
in the fens. Tall, well framed, with gener- 
ously molded limbs, ample, but not too 
ample proportions, a slightly oval face of 
good enough features, its outlines softened 
by an almost imperceptible down, and a 
wholesome, honest complexion as trans- 
parently clear as the pink lining of a sea 
shell, she was universally conceded to be 
‘out an’ out the best lookin’ gal on the 
Herne.” But alas, her dark gray eyes had 
never looked softly or tenderly on any one 
but her old grandfather. Placid, indiffer- 
ent, mischievous, or darkly indignant, they 
might be to others according to her vary- 
ing moods; for him alone they melted. 

‘* Sne’m a pair o’ blazers in her eid, has 
Nan Fidgin,” said a rustic who once un- 
Wittingly offended her. 

Suitors she had a-plenty, of the sort; but 
only one found even a moderate degree of 
favor in her eyes: John Blunt, a stalwart, 
bashful young blacksmith, and the land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Dog and Doubtlet.” He was 
her pers‘stent and ardent admirer, and him 
she could have brought herself to like. In- 
deed more or less sweethearting had been 
going on between them for years. But John 
objected to the grandfather; for Nan 
openly avowed she would marry no man 
who had not the means and the willingness 
to provide a good home for him, his posi- 
tion in her stepmother’s house being none 
of the pleasantest. . 

Joho Blunt who, though deeply in love, 
was caution personified, and frugal even to 
‘* nearness,” vainly attempted to shake her 
resolution. 

‘*Th’ ode inn sorely lacks a missus, Nan. 
Its non the same place sin motber died,” 
John ruefully complained. 

‘Tt needo’t want long,” was her calm 
response. ‘‘ There’s plenty of girls to chuck 
yourcap at, an’ they’ll snap it up fast 
enough, no fear.” 

And though the change would have been 
one from extreme poverty to moderate 
comfort, she resisted all temptations, and 
would accept no prosperity in which her 
grandfather did not share. John at last 
waxed wroth, and declared that he was 
tired of trapesing round after a girl who 
Cared more for an old man of eighty-five 
than she did for him. 

**T suppose yo’ know your own mind. 
Yo’r ode enough by this time,” said Nan, 
phiegmatically. 

And so the matter stood. Nan stayed 
home for her grandfather’s sake, and added 
her earnings to the common store. Inher- 
iting some of his handiness, she worked at 
anything and everything: sack-making 
and mending for the farmers, plain sewing 
for the farmer@ wives, washing and iron- 
ing, house-cleaning, and even the lighter 
kinds of field work. And she would have 
followed the plow to make it easier for 
him. 

‘* What’s the matter?” she said as she sat 
down by Abram. “Is she at it again?” 

Abram nodded. 

‘“*An ode faggot,” said Nan, angrily. 
‘‘She’d nag her own nose off, if she had 
note else to nag at.” 

‘*Never mind, poor ode grandad,” she 
continued, softly stroking his grizzled hair. 
** Yo’ wait till I marry a rich man, an’ then 
yo’ shall be dressed every day in a vel- 
veteen coat wi’ brass buttons an’ a red silk 
neckankercher an’ a flowered wescut an’ 
top boots, an’ smoke nothin’ but the best 
bird’s eye tobacker; an’ so I say.” 

‘*4 good lass! A good lass!” muttered 
Abram, dreamily. 

‘Is she wild ’cause it’s ‘Dog and Doublet’ 
night?” asked Nan. 

‘* Mebbe,” replied Abram, curtly. 

It had long been the custom for John and 
his father to walk down to the inn on Sat- 
urday nights to smoke a pipe, drink one 





pot of home-brewed, and enjoy an hour or 
two’s gossip with the neighbors; and 
though Mar’ann ceaselessly fumed and 
stormed, the practice had never relin- 
quished. There old Abram was at his best. 
Surrounded by a select company of listen- 
ers, who, if not so deferential as those of 
by-gone day3, were nevertheless interested 
and measureably respectful, he still shone 
as an oracle, if with a diminished luster. 

But both Nan and Abram were wrong 
for once as to the cause of Mar’ann’s ill- 
temper. On this occasion ste was not only 
willing but anxious that the men-folk should 
visit the tavern. For she and her husband 
had recently come to a momentous decis- 
ion respecting Abram’s future. The Bit- 
tersea Board of Guardians had, some short 
time before, reduced his weekly dole to 
two shillings and taken away one of the 
quartern loaves. This, Mai’ann declared, 
was not enough, and he must. go to the 
workhouse; and to this John Fidgin finally 
consented. She, moreover, made up her 
mind that John Fidgin should break the 
intelligence to him at the tavern. To tell 
the truth, she had no fancy for facing the 
old man when he was thoroughly aroused, 
and with such an ally at hand as Nan. And 
she fondly hoped that the worst of the in- 
evitable outbreak would be over before he 
got home. 

And tothis favor, also, by dint of much 
judicious nagging, she eventually brought 
her submissive but reluctant husband. 

The enlightenment of Nan she felt com- 
petent to take care of herself. 

TREMONT, NEW YorRE City 





THE WIND’S LULLABY. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 








Tue nest contains a baby brood ; 
Mother has gone to bring them food— 
Four fragile birds too young to be 
Left all alone on this big tree. 


The wind comes gently from the west 

And lingers round the cozy nest. 

With tender tunes that need no words 

It rocks the cradle of the birds! 
Aveusta, Ga, 


THE TRAMP’S FLOWER. 








BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 





** Boon! booh! And what you got 
there? Can’t you give me a flower?” 

Lumpie—tbat was the way her father 
called the chubby little girl—looked up out 
of the dark shadow of the vines, where her 
face resembled a white star. She won 
dered who it was that leaned over the fence 
and spoke to her. 

‘*Tt is a big moon-face,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ and a lot of hair is ’bout it. And, 
dear me, I wouldn’t vare such an orful old 
hat. And his close don’t look very fesh 
and nice, one bit.” 

While Lumpie was painting the 
stranger’s portrait, he was looking up 
at the sky, and holding out his hand 
to the wind to find out the drift-of the 
latter, and make a weather-guess. He 
now turned and asked again : 

‘* Say, Sis, won’t you give me a posy? 

Lumpie picked a biight masturtium and 
gave it to him. 

‘“‘That’s a good one, aud I’d rather have 
it than a lump of gold, Sis.” 

‘*My Papa don’t call me Sis.” 

‘*Don’t he? Well, what does he say ?” 

‘*Lumpie.” 

‘* Lumpie! 
don’t he?” 

** You got a papa?” 

‘*Not that I know of. Why, Lumpie, if 
he were livin’, he’d be as old as tbat tree 
back of you, and that would fetch the tree 
up to seventy years, sure.” 

‘*You got amamma?” continued Lumpie, 
as if taking the census. 

‘*No; the old woman, she’s gone "— 

** Old coman?” 

** My—my— mother.” 

** She gone?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘*Gone vare?” 

‘*Where Heaven is. Don’t you know?” 

‘<T ’spect it’s up, up *bove dat spooce 
tree, somevare.” 

**That’s where she is, a-singin’ cherub 
there, these twenty years.” 

‘* Vare’s your home?” 


He beats all at namin’ fo'ks; 





‘* Home?” 

The tones were sad, pitifully sad. 

‘* Where’s your home?” 

** Here, vare Papa and Mamma are.” 

‘* Where mother is, that’s my home. I 
wish it was. Well, Sis—Lumpie, your 
flower may help me get there.” 

‘* Move on!” suddenly called out a gruff 
voice. ‘* Don’t block the sidewalk! Move 
on!” 

In an instant, the moon-face, the big lot 
of hair, the old hat and seedy coat which 
Lumpie had been looking at—all vanished, 
and then appeared a ma wearing a blue 
coat and silver badge, who strutted along 
and rapped on the fence with his billy inan 
important way. Lumpie now ran into the 
hovse and was met by A unt Salome, who 
was keeping house for her brother since the 
begianing of his wife’s sickness. 

‘*Lumpie, whom were you talking 
with?” 

‘*‘[dunno. He didn’t have very nice 
ecse, and hasn’t a home.” 

‘**A tramp! Horrors!” 

oe Tamp?” 

“Yes. Sakes alive!’’ 

‘I give him a fower.” 

‘*What kind? Not one of those beauti- 
ful dablias?” 

‘*A nastursum, all yaller. 
*twas gold.” 

‘*T warrant; for that’s what he is after.” 

‘* He’s good man, ’cause he said suskin 
about his old mumma’s home in Heaven.” 

‘*Good? I don’t want any of his good- 
ness. Ce-phus!” 

Aunt Salome had now rushed to a back 
kitchen wind .w, from which she could 
look out upon the garden where toiled 
Lumpie’s father, Cephas Bixby. His face 
no more resembled his sister’s thin, wiry, 
nervous visage than a shingle. 


Only he said 


‘*Ce-phus! Ce-phus! Why don’t you 
hear me?” 
‘“*Thear you. What is it?” 


‘* Who do you suppose is round?” 

‘* Folks say 1 am,” and here Cephbas mis- 
chievously contemplated his plump, round 
body. 

‘*Now don’t plague me? Who do you 
s’pose has been on the garden fence?” 

‘*A fly, I guess.” 

Cephas here referred to Aunt Salome’s 
great summer horror. 

‘** Salome, there has been one special fly 
that I know for two days has been watch- 
ing your screens and trying to getin. Get 
in! Iflamever hungry, mayI not be a 
fly trying to get by your screens.” 

‘*You are too bad, Cephus. It wasa 
tramp; and I’m goin’ to complain of him at 
the police-station.” 

‘Oh! let him go. I dare say the police 
have seen him; and in fact one went by 
here only five minutes ago.” 

** Well, I’m goin’ to make sure and enter 
the complaint. I know he’s spotted the 
house, and to-night he’ll break in here. 
There’s no tellin’ what he may do to ycu. 
Sakes! He may murder you.” 

Cephas directed a funny look at the toes 
of his boots, and resumed his work. 

** Where are you going when you finish 
here?” , 

‘Well, I shan’t go off to be a tramp 
while you are here. You may be sure of 
tnat. Bless me! You would have me in 
the station hcuse before night.” 

‘* Now, Cephus, tell me where you are 
goin’ when you get through here.” 

‘“‘T s’pose I must go down to Emerson’s 
block and inspect it. I did not build it, 
though that is my business; but Emerson 
has been suspicious of the man’s thorough- 
ness who did put it up, and he wants me 
to step in and look ’round.” 

‘Don’t venture where it is dangerous. 
Will you, Cephus? Get that tramp and let 
him go in.” 

‘“‘NotI. I won’t ask a man to go where 
I won’t risk myself.” 

Aunt Salome muttered something about 
risking ‘‘a tramp’s useless life,” and then 
went into the house to put on her ample 
sun-bonnet. She told Bob, the colored 
servant boy, to put “Jim” into the coupé 
and drive her down street. 

‘IT would like to get some description of 
the tramp,” Aunt Salome reasoned to her- 
self, ‘‘ and I’ve a great mind to let Bob call 
him out of that saloon ahead. Of course 
he is there. That’s where such people go. 
Then I can describe him to the police.” 
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Bob alighted, and went toward the saloon 
door. 

‘* Well, Bob,” said Jerry Collins, the sa- 
loon-keeper, meeting him on the door-step, 
**I see you have got Aunt Salome here. 
Will she take a nip?” 

The saloon-keeper raised his voice in this 
closing clause, and roguishly winked at 
several thirsty customers. Aunt Salome 
heard it, and in disgust kept her head out 
of sight. 

‘*Oh! she wants to know if a tramp has 
been here.” 

“*No. I saw, though, a trampish-looking 
sort of fellow opposite here, and I thought 
he was going to make me acall; but he 
swung a yellow flower in his hand, looked 
at that, and then moved off.” 

Was Lumpie’s flower guiding the home- 
less one homeward? 

‘I won’t give it up. He ought to be 
here,” said Aunt Salome, as they neared a 
gambling saloon, knowing very well he 
ought not to be there. 

‘“‘Tramp been here?” replied the pro- 
prietor to the inquiring Bob. ‘‘ Well, no; 
yes. A big, rough heathen came to my 
door, twirling a yellow flower; but he 
turned away, and I lost sight of him.” 

Was the flower still guiding? 

‘* What shall I do?” exclaimed Aunt Sa- 
lome. ‘I can’t report his looks as I would 
like to the police, and yet I must have 
them jest watch our house. Land! What 
is that noise? Bob, what is it?” 

‘* Awful, marm, wasn’t it? Hebben and 
arth gib way den! Fearful noise! See 
dose folks runnin’!” 

**What can it be?” screamed Aunt Sa- 
lome. ‘* Do you know, Mister?” 

The man she was hailing stopped in the 
midst of a vigorous run, and ba~wled out: 

‘* They say it’s Emerson’s block that has 
tumbled.” ; 

The man had no second edition of news 
to give her, but rushed on headlong. 

‘*O Ce-phus, you there?” shrieked Aunt 
Salome. ‘‘ Drive on, Bob!” 

And Bob drove till they came to the 
ruins, one mass of fajlen chimney, walls, 
floors, roofs. There was a dense black 
crowd around the spot. Several of the peo- 
ple, seeing Aunt Salome, rushed to the car- 
riage. 

‘*He is safe, marm. He’s all right.” 

** Ce-phus is?” 

**Yes; we have him inthe ’pothecary- 
store; but he had a narrow escape,” said a 
man. ‘‘I saw the whole of it. You see 
this building was not put up right, and 
everybody thought it crazy, and Emerson 
wanted your brother to examine the thing. 
People thought they saw the end wall bulg- 
in’ out and advised him not to go; but 
down into the cellar he went. While he 
was there the end tumbled, and then we 
heard a big cry for help from the cellar. 
You see it was Cephas caught under a tim- 
ber. But you must not wonder if no man 
dared go down there; for people were call- 
in’ out, ‘ Tother end is bulgin’ out!’ At 
last there came along a big, strong moose- 
sort of a feller, a rough-lookin’ customer 
that no body knew, and he jest whisked down 
that cellar quickly; and in about as short 
atime as I am telling this story, he got to 
your brother and then passed him out to 
us through a cellar window. By the time 
we'd crossed the street with Cephas”— 

“Then Ce-phus is hurt?” interposed 
Aunt Salome. 

** No, he was kinder scratched, but really 
he won’t need even a plaster.” 

* And that man?” 

‘* Well, as I was sayin’, we had crossed 
the street with Cephus and all there was 
left of the buildiag tumbled! ’Twas 
awful!” 

** And buried that man underneath?” 

‘*That’s where he is, I’m sorry to say; 
under that pile the people are tryin’ to 
turn over; for they think they can fetch 
him out pretty quick, guessin’ about where 
he is.” 

The next moment Aunt Salome was 
out of the carriage. In spite of a lot of 
nerves, she had a lot of sense and heart in 
her old, thin body, and she went off at 
once to get things that she knew would be 
helpful to the poor fellow, if taken from 
the ruins alive. Soon there was a shout. 

*“*They’ve got him!” bawled a spectator. 
“Take him to the ’pothecary’s!” called out 
Aunt Salome. 





There they took him, and he was laid 
beside Cephas. Tae latter was sore and 
weak, but Aunt Salome’s informant was 
right in saying he would not need even a 
plaster. His lifeless rescuer, though, was 
so bruised and battered, so mutilated and 
so covered with blood and dust, that he 
was not recognized. When his face had 
been washed by Aunt Salome, then, even, 
no one knew him. 

‘* Who can it be?” inquired the bystand- 
ers. 

‘I know,” said Aunt Salome. She had 
pulled out of the dead man’s pocket a 
crushed little yellow flower. 

Aunt Salome was not given to dreams. 

‘* Weak, vain superstitions!” she called 
them. However, that night, after ques- 
tioning Lumpie about the flower, and learn- 
ing much that the tramp had said, a dream 
came to her. She seemed to see a valley 
shrouded in darkness, but beyond it 
glowed the walls of a Golden City. And 
treading the darkened way, she saw the 
tramp bearing the yellow flower in his 
hand. The flower shone with the bril- 
liancy of the city beyond; and it was 
toward that city his face was turned. 

SoutTH Boston, Mass, 





THE SECRET OF THE DANDELION. 


BY WM. HM. OOLEMAN. 








Tue commonest weed that blows! A 
nuisance that fills our lawns and chokes out 
the natural grasses! An odious, yellow 
thing, though well enough as a flower—its 
color certainly is perfect—but changing 
suddenly to feathery seeds, which fly to 
every quarter. What secret has it; or, hav- 
ing, what is it good for? 

Softly, my friend. You admit the beau- 
ty of its coloring asa flower. Have you 
nothing to say of the dainty grace of its 
winged seeds? And can you tell me how 
and when the marvelous change is wrought 
in shape and color and size? 

Well—no; it’s suddenenough. One day 
you see the yellow blooms in the grass; 
the next, tall stems uplift the little globes 
of white, which a breeze breaks up and sets 
sailing through the air. 

Are you sure of that? I don’t deny that 
one day you see the flower and thenext day 
the seed; but not on the same stalk. Here 
is the secret of the dandelion ; and, like other 
secrets of Nature, it must be carefully 
studied before it can be revealed. Will you 
follow me in a patient watehing of the 
dandelion’s changes? 

Let us look for a thrifty-growing plant 
which is still in bud. Here is one that has 
already flowered, and is still throwing up 
some short stems, bearing small green balls. 
We will tie a thread around one of these 
stems so that we can follow the changes of 
the flower. The green ball remains as it 
was fortwoor three days, and then early 
one morning we find it has opened and be- 
come the flower we know so well. How 
pure and fresh are its petals in color and 
texture. The center is still compact and 
unopened. At night the flower closes. 
Next day it opens again; and now the 
center has become like the rest of the 
flower, and we can distinguish a pistil at- 
tached to the base ofeach petal. At night- 
fall the flower closes, und does not open 
again the next day. 

For seven succeeding days it remains 
quiet. Meantime a wonderful change is 
going on inside ofthe greensheath. Ifyou 
open one just after the final closing, you 
will see at the base of each yellow petal and 
pistil a very short, delicate stem attached 
to a little white seed. During the closure 
the yellow flower begins to wither and dry 
up. The little white stems begin to grow, 
pushing the shrunken flower before them, 
until they are as long as the sheath in 
which they are held. Then the dried-up 
flower drops off, leaving exposed the 
feather-tipped stems which look like little 
white camel’s hair brushes, and are very 
beautiful under the magnifying glass. 

Another day passes, and suddenly the 
flower-stalk arises, if it has heen lying 
down, or shoots upward, if it has been 
short; the green sheath parts and turns 
slowly back upon the stem, bringing the 
compacted filaments into full exposure to 
the light and air. The little brushes fly 
wide open into parachute form; the now 
dark-brown seeds are thrown upward and 








outward on the convex base to which 
they are attached, and by noon they are 
ready to float away on the breezes. 

All of which ie very pretty, and I must 
admit very ingenious; but have your re- 
searches enabled you to find out why the 
the Lord has taken so much pains to make 
and spread abroad so worthless a weed? 

I don’t admit that the Almighty has ever 
made any worthless thing. A weedis only 
a plant out of place, and the dandelion has 
its uses. Medical men can name you one; 
the old ladies who dig it for salad can give 
you another. In some places it is forced 
under glass for the use of salad epicures; 
and a3 I found several specimens, just be- 
fore the last opening, with the seed pecked 
out on one side, I think the birds can tell 
you of a third use, very practical to them. 
As for their spreading, if you will cut them 
off when in flower the seed will not ma- 
ture, although the transformation process, 
which has been described, will go on ina 
feeble manner. 

Most of us, I think, will confess to feel- 
ing a thrill of pleasure when the first dan- 
delion appears upon,the lawn; and, were it 
a rare plant, we might be excused for go- 
ing into raptures over it. In color it sur- 
passes the Marechal Niel rose, and set on 
the sward, with its curious changes, it is a 
living proof of Nature’s broad position on 
the currency question. She gives us gold, 
silver, and greenbacks, too. I should not be 
surprised to see in one of those ponderous 
English journals, which have glorified the 
mullein as the ‘“‘ American velvet-plant,” 
some such notice as the following: ‘‘Zar- 
azacum dens leonis. This new and beautiful 
American plant is now to be seen in full 
perfection on the grounds of Messrs. 
Greenhouse, Sons & Co., the eminent florists 
of Stralway-on-the-Thames. Its sudden 
bloom and wonderful transformation cause 
it tobe an endless theme of remark and 
object of admiration among those who 
flock to see it. The plant is of small, ob- 
scure growth, set close to the ground, so 
that its peculiar, serrated leaves are scarce- 
ly observed. Atan unexpected moment a 
short stalk is thrown up, and there expands 
a flower thickly set with small, narrow 
petals of the most brilliant gold color im- 
aginable. After a few days a sudden change 
takes place; the gold is transformed into sil- 
ver and becomes a feathery globe, which a 
puff will send into the air, each tiny feather 
being freighted with a seed. The Taraza- 
cum is a rare addition to our floral treas- 
ures.” 

The long, irregular leaf of the dandelion 
is also worthy of study. It suggests a 
smooth-shaped leaf, on which some in- 
dustrious child has elaborated a pattern 
with the scissors. From this jagged, den- 
tate outline comes the name of the plant, 
the lion’s tooth, dent de lion. 

Since the foregoing was written, I find 
the following reference to the dandelion’s 
change in John Burroughs’s *‘ Signs and 
Seasons.” ‘Sir John Lubbock says the 
dandelion lowers itself after flowering, and 
lies close to the ground while it is matur- 
ing its seed, and then rises up. It is true 
that the dandelion lowers itself after flower- 
ing; retires from society, as it were, and 
meditates in seclusion; but after it lifts 
itself up again, the stalk bégins anew to 
grow. It lengthens daily, keeping just 
above the grass until the fruit is ripened, 
and the little globe of silvery down is car- 
ried many inches higher than was tbe ring 
of golden flowers. And the reason is 
obvious. The plant depends upon the 
wind to scatter its seed. Every one of 
these little vessels spreads a sail to the 
breeze ; and it is necessary they be launched 
above the grass and weeds, amid which 
they would be caught and held did the 
the stalk not continue to grow and out- 
strip the rival vegetation. It is a curious 
instance of foresight in a weed.” My own 
observation of the lying down of the dan- 
delion was that it depended on the original 
length of the stems, a tall flower dropping 
over and a short one remaining erect. 

Nzgw Yor« Orry. 
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“Yus,” remarked a settler from the lower 
Wabash bottoms, whose farm was seven feet 
under water, * a navigable river is a good thing 
so long as it lets you navigate it, but when it 
takes a notion to navigate you, why the bill 
country acquires sudden charms.” 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad. 
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CONNECTED SQUARES.—Selected. 
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Upper Square.—1, Sounds returned; 2, a 
disease peculiar to children; 3, a dwelling- 
place; 4, the European blackbird ; 5, a charm. 

Left-Hand Square.—1, Burned wood; 2, a 
coutinued endeavor to gain possession ; 3, the 
inner part; 4, the lesser white heron ; 5, a pugil- 
istic encounter. 

Right Hand Square.—1, An expression of con . 
tempt; 2, a small column without base or 
capital; 3, parte of shoes; 4, to assign; 5, to 
squander. 

Lower Squure.—1, A term used in playing 
with bails; 2,a sacred vestment; 3, proper; 4‘ 
a fine yellow clay ; 5, a measure. 

Centrals, reading downward (eleven letters), 
an architect who builds houses. Centrals, read- 
ing across, a mechanical contrivance common 
in cotton-mills, 

“L. Los Reonr.” 
CONCEALED ARTICLES. 

1, Rhubarb, oil, ergot, and other drugs are 
very useful. 

2. Come, Mr. Wilbur, now 1s the time for you 
to say something to the point. 

8. This is certainly a new feature, entirely 
different from what we have ever seen before. 

4, Did he give youa knock? No, but he gave 
mea slap that was almost equal to a knock 
down. 

5. When company comes to your house, kindly 
receive them, attend to them courteously, and 
even in small things make their visit happy. 

6. There is some nice chicken salad ! Let’s help 
ourselves to some. 

7. I have some money here for you; you can 
spend half, or keep the whole, as yeu would 
like. Soruia K, 

METAMORPHOSES. 


Change a given word to another given word, 
by altering one letter at a time; the number 
of letters always the same, and remaining in 
the same order. 

Example. Change hand to cardin two moves. 
Hand, hard, card. 

. Change warm to cold in four moves. 

. Change boy to man ia three moves. 

. Change six to ten in three moves. 

. Change star to moon in five moves. 

. Change love to hate in three moves. 

. Change black to white in eight moves, 
. Change head to feet in three moves. 

8. Change body to soul in five moves. 

If any one can change the above in less moves 
than given, please send to ‘‘ Puzzledom.” 
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ANOTHER BATCH OF TENS— ANAGRAMS, 


1. Ten linger. 
2. Ten scour. 
8. “Ten” said C. 
4. Ten rusted. 
5. Ten rise. 

6. Ten share. 
7. Ten hire. 
8. Ten paid. 
9. Ten silly. 
10. Ten with. 
11. Ten slide. 
12. Ten creep. 


PYRAMID. 
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The upper letter a consonant; 2, an animai’s 
home ; 3, to distribute; 4, used in a fire-place ; 
5, a soldier of a peculiar hight. Center word 
down, & woman’s name. 

A MEMORIAL, 
000700 0 

2 006080 0 
050009 0 
40000010 
8—0—I11 
20000012 
10000018 

The upper word, a state of endurance; the 
next, one who gives pleasure; to soften; one 
who soothes ; affirmation ; sharp-sighted, like & 
lynx; the foundation of ali character. All the 
above words relate to the one whose name is 
spelt in the numbers given. From 8 to 11 was 





his affirmative right. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 10th. 
SHAKESPEAREAN CHARACTERS. 

1, Ferdinand ; 2, Miranda; 3, Aune Page; 4, 
Sir Andrew Ague-choek ; 5, Olivia; 6, Boatric e; 
7, Hermis. 

HISTOBICAL MEN. 

1, Alfred the Great; 2, Louis Kossuth; 3, 

Fernando De Soto; 4, George Stephenson. 


PYRAMID, 








Selections. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PERORATION. 


Tue conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
on Monday night, June 7th, in the House 
of Commons, is given below. The Premier, 
after saying that the first reason why the 
Government was putting aside the business 
of Parliament for the consideration of the 





Irish question was the chronic dis- 
tress and disaffection of Ireland, so 
that the primary purposes of the 


Government were not obtained, continued: 

I won’t go back at this time upon the 
dreadful history of the Union; but that, too, 
must be uvfolded in all its hideous fea- 
tures if this controversy is to be prolonged 
—a Union of which i ought to say that 
without qualifying in the least an epithet I 
have used. I do not think that Union ever 
can or should be repealed, for it has made 
marks in history which cannot be effaced. 
But [ go on to another pious belief on the 
other side of the House, or, at all events, 
one that is often professed in controver- 
sies on the Irish question. It is supposed 
that all the series of abuses of Eoglish 
power in Ireland are ancient history, and 
that from the time of the Union there has 
been a steady redress of grievances. I am 
sorry to say there has been nothing of the 
kind. There has been a period wheu griev- 
ances have been redressed under compul- 
sion, as in 1829, when Catholic emancipa- 
tion was granted to avoid civil war. And, 
now, sir, what is before us in the event of 
the rejection of this bill? Mr. Chamberlain 
has proposed dissolution. Dissolution has 
no terrors for him. I do not wonder atit. 
Ido not see how dissolution can have any 
terror for bim. He has trimmed his alter- 
natives, plenty of them. [Laughter.] He 
says that vessel has toucted his ruduer in 
such a masterly way that whichever of the 
winds of heaven may blow it must fill his 
sails, [Laugater and cheers.] Suppose at 
the election public opinion should be very 
stroog for the bill. My friend is perfectly 
well prepared to meet that..public opinion 
by saying: “I declared strongly that I 
adopted tue principles of the bill.” [Laugh- 
ter and cheers.] Suppose, on the other 
hand, that public opinion ghould be very 
muca auverse to the bill. 

Loird Salsbury has given us rival plans. 
{Laugater.] Lord Salisbury’s policy has 
not been disavowed; therefore it is 
adopted. What is it? [Laughter.] 
Gceat complaints are being made be- 
cause it nas been calied the policy of coer- 
cioa. Lord Salisbury is stated to have ex- 
plained that he is not favorable to coer- 
cion, but only to legislative provisions for 
preventing interfereace by one man with 
the liberty of another, and for insuring the 
regular execution of the law. [Opposition 
cheers.] And that you say is not coercion. 
[Cheers.] Was that your view six months 
ago? [Loud ministerial cheers.] I feel 
tuat in attempting to palter witn the de- 
mand of [reland, that any rejection of a 
conciliatory policy might have an effect 
that none vf us could desire in strengthen- 
ing that party of disorder waich is benind 
the back of the Irish representatives, 
which skuiks in America, which skulks io 
Ireland [Opposition cheers], which, I trust, 
is losing ground and is losing force [Par- 
neliute cueers], and which wiil lose ground 
and will lose furce in proporiiun as our 
policy is carried out, and which | cannot 
altogether dismiss from consideration 
when I take into view the consequences 
which might follow upon its rejection. 
[‘‘Hear!” ** Hear!”] 


What is the case of Ireland at this mo- 
ment? Have the gentlemen considered that 
they are coming into contact with a na- 
tion? [Loud cheers.] ‘This, if I under- 
stand it, is one of tue golden moments of 
our history, one of those opportunities, 
which may come, may go, but which rare- 
ly return, or, if they return, returo at long 
intervals, and under circumstaaces whicn 
no man can forecast. Tnere have deen 
such golden moments even in the tragic 
history of Ireland. As her poet says: 
“One time the harp of Innisfail was tuned to notes 
of gladness,” 

And then he goes on to say: 

“ But yet did oft-times tell a tale of more prevailing 
sadness.” 


But there was sucha golden moment—it 


was in 1795—it was a mission of Lord Fi'z- | 


William, and at that moment it is histor- 
ically clear that the parliament of Grattan 
was on the point of solving the Irisn prob- 
lem. The two great knots of that problem 
were, in the first piace, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and in the second place, reform of 

arliament. The cup was at her lips and 
she was ready to drink it, when the hand 
of England rudely and ruthlessly dashed 


it to the ground in obedience to the wild 
and dangerous intimation of an Irish fac- 
tion. (Cheers. 

There has been no great day of hope for 
Ireland, no day when you might hope com- 
plete!y and definitely to end the contro- 
versy, till now, after more than ninety 
years. The long periodic time has at last 
run out, and the star has again mounted 
up into the heavens. What Ireland was 
doing for herself in 1798, we at length 
have done. The Roman Catholics have 
been emancipated—emancipated after a 
woeful disregard of solemn promises 
through twenty-nine years, emancipated 
slowly, sullenly, not from good-will, but 
from abject terror, with all the fruits and 
consequences that will follow that method 
of legislation. [Cheers.] The second prob- 
lem has been also solved, and the represen- 
tation of Ireland has been reformed, and I 
am thankful to say that the franchise was 
given to Ireland, together with tne readjust- 
ment of last year, with a free and open 
hand. That gift of franchise was the last 
act rc quired to make the success of Ireland 
in her final effort absolutely sure. (Cheers. } 

We have given Ireland a voice and we 
must listen to what she says. We must 
all listen—both sides, both parties—I mean 
as they are divided on this question; di- 
vided, I am afraid, by an almost immeasur- 
able gap. [Cries of ‘‘Hear! hear!”) I 
believe that there is in the breast of many 
aman who means to vote against us to- 
night a profound misgiving, approaching 
even to a deep conviction [Opposition 
cries of ‘*No!” and Home Rule cheers] 
that the end will be as we foresee itand not 
pel pn do; that the ebbing tide is with you 
and that the flowing tideis with us. takin. 
isterial cheers.] Ireland stands at your 
bar expectant, nopeful, almost suppliant. 
Hier words are the words of truth and 
soberness. [Opposition laughter and Home 
Rule cheers.] Sne asks blessed oblivion 


of the past, and in that oblivion 
our interest is a deeper _ interest 
than hers. Go into the length and 


breadth of the world, ransack the literature 
of all countries, and find if you can a single 
voice, a single book—find, I would almost 
gay, 43 Much as a single newspaper article 
—in which the conduct of England toward 
Ireland is anywhere treated except with 
profound and bitter condemnation. 

Are these the traditions by which we are 
exhorted to stand? Oh! They are asad 
exception to the glory of our country. 
[{Cheers.] They are more thao a black blot 
upon the pages of its history. And what 
we want to do is to stand by the traditions 
of which we are the heirs in all matters ex- 
cept our relations with Ireland, and to 
make our relations with Ireland conform 
with the other traditions of our country. 
[Cheers.] So we treat our traditions; so 
we hail the demand of Ireland for what I 
call a blessed oblivion of the past. Sne 
asks also a boon for the future; and that 
boon for the future, unless we are much 
mistaken, will be a boon to us in respect to 
honor no less than a boon to her in respect 
to hapiness, prosperity and peace. [Cheers. ] 
Think, I beseech you, think well, think 
wisely, think not for the moment, but for 
the years that are to come, before you re- 
ject our plan! [Loud and _ enthusiastic 
cheering, during which Mr. Gladstone re- 
sumed his seat. = 


a JUDGE BY RESULTS. 


“TI believe in only one school of medicine,” 
said a prominent merchant, “It is the school 
that cures.” The speaker was ‘‘ an Oxygenist.” 
Experience with Drs. Stagxey & PALEN’s Com- 

ound Oxygen treatment, as supplied from their 
aboratory, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., makes converts every hour. An interest- 








ing pamphlet on this well-tried treatment is 
sent free to every applicant.—N. Y. Witness. 








UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dreseing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It is — with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best ; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 








Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 
Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 





WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. ¥. 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘ Baldwin” The Clothier. 


BROADWAY, COR. OF .CANAL ST., N. ¥. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Boys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank with full line of Samples, sent at 
request. 
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CONSTIPATIO Laws, ard these demand the 
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Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, 
Which will in s short time 
re-establish that regular 
habit which 1s essential to 
enjeyment of life and health, 
and thus cure Constipation. 
It cures Dyspepsia by enab- 
ling the stomach toassimilat 

and cures Sick- 
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neutralizing excess 
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Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Corner 16th treet, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 


140,000 CARRIAGES 


NOW IN USE 
IM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Were Built by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER C0., 


Wholesale Manufacturers of 
Top Buggies, Phaetons, 


Barouches and 
Pleasure Wagons. 


gSTABLISH Ed 1872 





THE HAMMOND. 


a by tentianebiy the most perfect writing machine 
e worid, 

The only type writer awarded a Gold Medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. 











Constant use does cannot disturb its align- 
ment. 


The automatic haumer stroke gives absolutely 
on, 


y ith. 
is light, portable, strong, simple and durable, 
New Haven, Conn., March 30th, 1996, 
I have used a Hammond Type Writer for lL. or 
eight months. It does very beautiful work, and dose 
not get out of order easily. I could not now get 
along without it. W. G. SUMYER, 


For pamphlet and speei of wntirg address, 
THE HAMMOND TYPE WRITFRCO., 
143 Center Street, New York, 


DIAMONDS. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings. 
IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF DIAMONDS 


Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry, 
58 Nassau 8t., and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Holborn Circus, London 
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FIREWORKS. 
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Manufacturers }} 
NOVELTIES — 
SPECIALTIES, 

A full line ot 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
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Display as- 
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ready to ship. 
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goods, 
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13 Dey St., New York. 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab~ 


rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream 
shades and snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, 
—_ and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim- 
ming. 








A SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 
Svecial Attractions for Clergymen and Professional Men; 
THE STATE STEAMSHIP Co., 

SAILING BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST, 


Offer the LOWEST CABIN rates of any line crossin 


accommodations, fine Saloons and a liberal and substantial Bill of 
ten days. Thi 
parties for the past ten years 


the Atiantic, combined with excellent Cabin 
Fare. ih of ocean voyage is 


Ave le 
8 line is most popular with mewbers of every profession, and a. by Educational] 


rat Cabin Saloon, SE cee rranoeareeccovinr al te $4328 


For sntenealian and arrangement of passage contracts, please apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO», Goneral Agents, Ne, 53 Greadway, New York, 
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farm and Garten. 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be ciad to reeewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or tnformation that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially witerested,) 


A NINE-BY-TWELVE GARDEN. 
BY A SEWING WOMAN. 


ALTHOUGH it has always been my hope to 
sometime achieve a home in the country, year 
after year passes, and John still clings to his 
carpenter work and I to my dressmaking ; and 
between us we manage to live quite comforta- 
bly in a rented house in the city, and to give 
our boy some of the educational advantages 
that were never open to us. 

We are fortunate in haviag a first floor habi- 
tation—two bed-rooms, a dinfng-room and a 
kitcben—and in the rear is the dearest little 
spot of earth, exactly nine feet by twelve in 
extent. I do my own housework, wi'h the ex- 
ception of the washing, and I cultivate this 
little garden. 

It isa great pleasure to me—and [| imagine 
that it also adds to my health—to rise early 
evough to spare half an hour every morning 
among the beautiful growing things; and [ 
have passed a resolution to have no sewing 
about, and no customers admitted after six 
o'clock, that we may all have a pleasant hour 
on the kitchen porch after tea; John with his 
tipped-back chair, our boy with his history, 
io which we are all interested, and I with my 
knitting. 

The garden * happened ”’ in this way : I was 
brought up on a farm, I am grateful to say, 
and one day as | was fretting over some let- 
tuce 1 had ordered for dinner, and which 
proved to be tough and wilted, the happy idea 
of raising my own lettuce came into my head. 
I went out and surveyed our back yard from a 
new point of view. It bad thus far been de- 
voted to clothes-lines and a barre! for empty 
fruit-cans and the like. Nowit suddenly 
seemed full of the promise of better things. 

Owing to a fortunate slant in a neighboring 
roof it had, I observed, the full benefit of the 
forenoon sun, and here and there some brave 
weeds were cropping up from the hard earth, 
hinting of rich luxuriance when that earth 
should come to be broken up and fertilized. 

Of course I was laughed at when I told John 
at dinner time that I was going to ‘‘make a gar- 
den.” I laughed, too, but I continued to think 
of my plan. I looked up our fruit and vege- 
table catalogues—in the reading of which we 
have always been groundlessly interested—and 
every soil and subsoil ant! fertilizer item in the 
agricultural paper to which carpenter John 
bas absurdly subscribed all these farmless 
years. 1 tried the surface of our back-yard 
with the fire shovel and then with the carving- 
knife. It seemed almost as hardas adamant. 
It would be ridiculous to advertise for a gar- 
dener for such a trifle of earth ; but that soil 
effectually repelled my efforts, and something 
must be done. 

The next morning, as I was hurrying home 
from market in order to be on time for a bride 
who was to try on her costume at nine o’clock 
—and brides and widows are dreadfully exact- 
ing—I saw a big man with a spade on his 
shoulder, walking slowly, as if he had no ap- 
pointments. In twenty minates I had the 
clothes-lines out of the way and the big man 
overturning the soil. How easy the process 
seemed! He made no more of the work than 
I would in cutting cheese. I wanted to watch 
every spadeful of earth, as it turned over to 
the light, but I steeled myself to go back to 
my basting; and I thought within my prudent 
self, be will have it finished in balf an hour, 
and will ask, perhaps, a quarter. 

But the big man dug and dug and brought a 
rake and raked and raked and smoothed and 
smoothed, ang in one corner accumulated a 
pyramid of rocks. I was in the midst of din- 
ner-getting when he came to the door and 
touched bis hat with that winning smile of 
good-natured Erin. 

** An’ it’s a foine bit av land ye have, mom, 
an’ af ye’d loike me to plant it for ye, 
mom ”’ 

Plant my garden, when I had been waiting 
sixteen long years for this identical, ecstatical 
job! [sent him avray mildly, but with a firm- 
ness that precluded any hope of argument, 
with the *‘aven tin shillin’s’’ which he had 
mentioned as being ‘‘jest fair for the worrk, 
mom.”’ 

When John came home to dinner he sur- 
veyed the back-yard with a long whistle, and 
looked very much amused. ‘Why, Matilda, 
you can grow four whole heads of lettuce, 
mebby, and perhaps a dozen radishes, provid- 
ing you don’t set ’em to» far apart.”’ 

The next day I found time to order a ten- 
pound package of bone meal, a little bag of 
guano put up for house-plants, a hoe and a 
rake; and between tea and twilight I raked 
the stuff into the ground. 

Ah! that was a pleasure; not the applica- 
tion of the fertilizers, but the planning and 








the planting that followed in the spare hours 
of the week. Some beds of lettuce and radish 
and, if possible, three rows of early dwarf peas, 
was my first dream ; but in the midst of Mrs. 
Peppenheim’s buttonholes a vision of straw- 
berries cameto me. Why not put the radish 
and lettuce in little corners, trust jin Provi- 
dence for peas, and have strawberries? So, 
just as soon as I could decide between the 
merits of a dozen sorts—each sort the finest in 
the world—I ordered three dozen plants from 
the nearest nursery, and set them out along 
the sunniest side of the little plot. 

The catalogues were brimming with tempt- 
ers, and they kept whispering in my ears until 
I bought eight White Grape currants for the 
shadiest side, next the tight board fence of 
my south neighbor. 

‘*And now see here,’? went on the cata- 
logues, ‘‘ you could have two or three yellow 
raspberries planted against the woodshed wall 
and kept well up from the ground. They’d 
su »ply }ou with a dish apiece every day; and 
yellow raspberries and cream are so very,’? —— 
So I ordered the three yellow raspberries and 
planted them against the wocdshed wall. Then 
1 put the catalogues away on the tp shelf of 
the kitchen closet. But somehow not a week 
had gone by before thoughts of a grape vine 
crept out of that closet. “A grape vine,” 
whispered a small voice, ‘‘ why, a grape vine 
occupies no space whatever! Allit wants of 
the ground is a place for its feet, and then it 
springs iuto the air. And there’s the ‘ White 
Lady ’—so hardy and vigorous, so early, so free 
from mildew, so sweet and rich, so’’—— And 
so | ordered the White Lady, and planted her 
little feet in the angle of the porch and the 
warm south wall of my north neighbor. 

This was three years ago. Three years ago 
John always referred to this little small-fruit 
experiment as ‘‘ your garden.” Now I notice 
that he is fond of inviting in some sober old 
workman friend and marching him through 
the house for a look at ‘‘our garden.’”’ So it 
is my turn to smile. 

And indeed “our garden” is not an un- 
worthy object for inspection. The White Grape 
currants have all lived and flourished and re- 
paid my caretenfc!d. Last summer we not 
only had a plentiful supply of their amber 
fruit for the table, but [ made three pretty 
glasses of jelly for holiday occasions. The 
yellow raspberries took kindly to the wood- 
shed wall, gave us several saucers of “ sam- 
ples”? last year, and promise a bounteous 
yield this season. The *‘ White Lady” has 
found her “upper rooms” alorg the porch 
roof and the brick wall—one graceful arm 
thrown out to each—and is now putting forth 
several clusters of future nectar. 

And the strawberries ; [ cannot do them jus- 
tice! You will never believe, my reader, un- 
til you try the experiment yourself, that two 
and sometimes three quarts of these delicious 
berries can be picked every day from a little 
bed four yards long and hardly four feet wide. 
But such is the happy knowledge that has 
come tome. Asa family we wonder how we 
ever lived without our strawberry bed. 

I have placed boxes of pansies and migno- 
nette beside the porch steps, and up the plain 
posts of the porch twine sweet peas and nas- 
turtiums. So my tiny garden has its touches 
of color and sweetness, as well as its delicious 
utilities, cnd it makes for us agrateful breath- 
ing place after ‘“‘the cares that infest the 
day.”’ 


P. 8.—I almost forgot to mention that in one 
corner I have, for two summers, grown cucum- 
bers ina barrel. ‘rhe barrel occupies but lit- 
tle space, and the vines, after running down 
the sides, are trained to go back to the top, 
and among these festoons! find a plenty of 
cucumbers ; and in a fresh cucumber, by the 
way, sliced first in ice water and then seasoned 
wich vinegar and salt and a speck of cayenne, 
there is no guile. 


—_ 


LESSENING THE COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. 


Tue farmers’ products constitute wealth to 
the country, no matter how grown; but they 
are not wealth to the farmer himselt unless 
grown at less cost than tbey will bring in the 
market. Itis the very smal] margin between 
cost and selling price that is the basis of national 
prosperity. What the farmers of this country 
make above cost of production is that which 
they can invest in bettering the conditions of 
their living. For two or three years past ex- 
penses have eaten up all of the farmers’ profits. 
This, however it may be disguised, is the cause 
of the business depression that has prevailed 
during this period. As farmers all over the 
world seem to be laboring under the same diffi- 
culty, it becomes a contest as to which can pro- 
duce most cheaply. It American farmers would 
succeed in this contest they muat allow no need- 
less wastes, and make every stroke te)l. 

We bave learned much about economy in pro- 
duction during the past few years, and it is 
probable that other like lessons are in store for 





: us. With the enormous amount of available 





land to cultivate, and the labor-saving imple- 
ments to till it, we are not likely to have high 
prices for agricultural produc's for many years 
to come, perhaps never. Success in farming 
must therefore depend on close economies 
rather than on high prices. This was the tra- 
ditional policy of farmers the world over until 
recently. We got out of it during the high 
prices that prevailed during the War, when for 
a time it seemed that to extend operations, cul- 
tivate larger areas and have more to sell was the 
easiest way to make money. In those days we 
made too much money. Our eurrency beeame 
depreciated, and this soon led everybody into 
expensive habits, which are much easier to get 
into than to unlearn. 

Ucdoubtedly tne greatest mistake of modern 
farmers is in trying to cultivate too much land. 
We are following the ideas that prevailed dur- 
ing the War, whin extended operations, how 
ever conducted, were almost necessarily profit- 
able. This has long since ceased to be the fact. 
For fifteen years or more the fewer acres a man 
tilled with the same capital the larger his profits. 
Instead of making money by purchasing addi- 
tional farms, there has been more advantage in 
selling a portion of what he originally owned, 
and using more capital in thoroughly cultivat- 
ing the remaiuder. It is the intensive rather 
than the extensive system of farming that must 
prevail in this country in the future. 

It is also necessary now, as it was thirty or 
forty years ago, that farmers should themselves 
do all they can in working their land. Hired 
help get most of the benefit from labor-saving 
machines, and the farmer who expects to have 
these run exclusively by hired labor will find 
himself left on the wrong side of the ledger ac- 
count, It is not possible, at presert prices of 
farmers’ produce, to grow crops, harvest and 
market them exclusively with hired labor. A 
farmer who has land free of debt, and two or 
three boys to help him, can grow crops cheaply 
enough to make some money ; but in most cases 
it will be no more than fair compensation for 
the work of himself and his family. Wespeak 
now of ordinary farming on land of average fer- 
tility. 

Where is this to end? Is farming never 
again to become profitable? Most certainly it 
will; but it will be after farmers have learned 
by bitter experience not to try to compete with 
the West in growing large areas of grain, yield- 
ing not more than half what it should per acre. 
If a majority of farmers, who have failed to 
succeed, had known enough ten or fifteen years 
ago to sell half their land and use the money in 
brioging up the other half to the highest fertility, 
their efforts would have been crowned with suc- 
cess. By this time they would have had money 
enough from their few acres to purchase more. 
One reason for this is tbat the small farmer 
generally goes into one or two specialties, and 
thus relieves his businesss from the strong com- 
petition in grain-growing, which Eastern farm- 
ers unaided are not able to meet.—Am. Culti- 
valor. 
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A NEW WAY TO MAKE A LAWN. 


Every one admires a piece of well-kept grass, 
whether it be a plot of a few yards or an exten- 
sive lawn. Although it grows nearly every- 
where without any concern of ours, many per- 
sons have met with difficulty in getting it to 
grow where it is wanted. The seed may fail to 
grow by being buried too deep or too sballow, or 
in a soil that is deficient in available plant-food. 
Grase-seed has but little food stored up in itself, 
and unless there be a supply near where it ger- 
minates, the young plant must perish. In a 
damp time seed can hardly be sown too shallow, 
but if a drying wind foliows the sprouting of the 
seed, all near the surface may be lost, 

There is but little risk in putting down sod; 
but it is very expensive—much more so than 
people commonly think. It takes about two 
two-horse loads to cover a square rod, and I 
bave occasionally known it to die in a dry time. 
In hiring ordinary laborers to cut sod it will be 
found that not one in ten do it well. One side 
will be thin and the other thick, and any amount 
of pounding wherrit is laid will not make a first- 
rate job. A skilled workman should be able to 
lay sud so that po seam may appear; but an in- 
experienced workman never does this, 

The following method originated with myself 
about fifteen years ago, and it has some advan- 
tages possessed by no other; it needs no skilled 
labor, it costs but little, and it never fails, 

After the ground is prepared as it should be 
for sowing the seed or for sodding, find the 
number of yards to be covered; then provide 
one-sixteenth as many yards of sod, cut it in 
pieces three inches square and place them a foot 
apart all over the ground. If in rows both ways, 
so much the better. Pound each one into the 
ground with the backof the spade. In a short 
time each piece will send up a bunch of green 
spears, and, later in the season, they will all 
tun together. Every gardener knows how soon 
grass will encroach on a path or a flower-bed, 
If the pieces are in rows the spaces between 
may be kept clear of weeds with a whee!-haa, or 
the whole may be cut with a lawn-mowe,—M. 
CRAWFURD, in “ Ladies’ Floral Cabinet,” 
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THINNING FRUIT. 


Wuen planted in good soil, good, thrifty 
fruits will nearly always overload themselves ; 
and in order to secure the best, smoothest and 
largest fruit, considerable thinning must be 
done. This is especially the case with grapes 
and tree fruits. 

Choice apples, peaches, pears, quinces—jn 
fact the best of all kinds of fruit—command the 
best prices and always sel]. Oft-times the mar- 
ket becomes glutted with poor fruitz, and the 
prices realized are really below whet it costs to 
produce them, and sometimes they cannot be 
sold at any price, while at the eame time the 
choicest aud best are selling at a profitable 
price. 

Too many fall into the error of thinking that 
by thinning they lessen the quantity so much 
that they prere to! et the fruitall remain. This 
is a mistake, as well as to think that by thinning 
they lessen the profit on the fruit. When a 
tree is heavily loaded, the fruit must necessarily 
be small, and this will lessen the quantity; 
then tke fruit being small will sell for a less 
price, and really cost more to eell, and you 
really lose rather than make by not thinning, 
Then, in addition, when a tree or vine is allow d 
to overload and mature the fruit, it is a etrain 
upon the vitality of the tree, so much thata 
rest must be had, and the next year the tree wi'] 
fail to bear. 

Whenever tiied judiciously, thinning fruit 
always pays; but it requires considerable cour- 
age when the trees are laden with young fruit 
to go over and pull off and throw away a con- 
siderable portion of the fruit. To one who has 
never tried it, at first it would seem like a 
waste; yet it has been tested sufficiently to 
prove its value, 

The work, of course, should be done early, as 
soon after the fruit has set as possible. The 
longer the fruit grows after setting, the more 
waste of vitality of the tree that should go to 
the other fruit that is left upon the tree to ma- 
ture. It should be done as evenly as possible 
all over the tree ; thin so as to give each speci- 
men left as much room as possible. Clore 
crowding is what often makes ill-shaped fruit. 
If you have never been in the habit of thinning, 
try a few trees first to see the effect, and ina 
majority of cases you will conclude that it is 
beneficial.—N. J. SHEPHERD, in ‘‘Michigan Hor- 
ticudurist.” 
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MAKING ROCK-WORK. 


WHEN constructing a rockery, don’t form a 
plan in your head of what your rockery is to 
look like. You need no plan. The principal 
need is to get some one to draw some rough, 
scraggy stones for you—the rougher and more 
lichen-covered the better. Direct that the 
stones be unloaded in the place where your 
rockery isto be. The best place for it is in 
some retired corner, where there is considera- 
ble shade. Nothing is more out of place than 
an eruption of rocks on a well-kept lawn. 
After the rocks are unloaded, don’t try to ar- 
range them. Let your rockery be built in just 
that unconscious fashion, if you want it to be 
a success. Any attempt to re-arrange the stones 
will spoil it. The effect should be one of care- 
less, natural arrangement, and the dumping 
down of those stones without any other object 
in view than that of getting them unloaded, 
will produce the nearest resemblance to na- 
ture’s way of doing such things. Procure earth 
—from the woodsif possible—and put over 
and among the rocks, and with a stick work it 
inamong them, Thefree use of water wil 
wash the soil into the crevices. When yo 
have all the openings filled, get bits of black- 
berry roots, wild ferns, and such other plants 
as you usually find growing among rocks and 
thrust them into the soil, and wait. 

Bye and bye the reward will come. You will 
have a rockery that hasn’t a prim look about 
it. You will have a rockery that doesn’t do 
violence to your sense of the ‘eternal fitness 
of things,” by having all manner of foreign 
plants growing on it. Only wild plants are 
needed there. You want a tangle of vine and 
fern, just as you see it in the woods and pas- 
tures, with bare rocks jutting out here, there, 
everywhere, half covered, half concealed. 
Leave it to take care of itself. The more free- 
dom it has, the more satisfactory it will be. 
Build one in this way, and contrast it with tbe 
elaborate affairs in some fashionable gardens, 
which suggest the mason and an architect 
every time you look at them.—American Agq- 
riculturist. 





PROGRESS OF THE RYE-WHEAT 
PLANT. 


THE development of the Rural’s rye-wheat 
hybrids is far more curious and interesting this 
season than in any previous year. Those plants 
which ‘‘ most resembled rye,” as we have desig- 
nated them, hgve hitherto varied to a trifling 
extent as compared with the others, which re- 
eembled wheat more than rye. We selected 








the best heads of the former, as alzeady stated, 





end planted them in 4 plot of shank one- 
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wentieth of anacre. The heads in shape were 
rather narrow, tapering, half bearded, the tops 
of the stalks of all were downy. It is a matter 
of very great surprise to us that in this plot 
there is such a variety of heads that if evidence 
were suddenly placed before us that all of the 
varieties of wheat in cultivation sprang from 
accidental crosses between rye and wheat, 
we should accept it a3 in harmony with 
the appearance of these plants. The down 
does not appear upon culms of some, while 
others are covered more thickly than the pa- 
rent stems. Some of the heads are beardless, 
others as much bearded as barley. Some beads 
are of the shape of Clawson, or the female pa- 
rent, Armstrong; others are club headed, with 
aud without beards, Our readers must remem- 
ber that this twentieth of an acre of plants, so 
strangely dissimilar, all origina‘ed from a single 
secd—one of the ten kernels which, four years 
zo, was the result of crossing rye upon wheat. 
Tue three-qurrters rye-wheat plants (the cross 
made last year by again using rye pollen upon 
these hybrids) all differ from one ano.her. There 
ar: fourieen plants, We shall select some of the 
best heads, and again attempt to cross it with 
rye, Which, if successful, will make the progeny 
seven-eighths rye. If, as judged by aypearances, 
we were finally to produce rye plants by the con- 
tinued use of rye pollen, would this prove that 
wheat and rye were of the same origin? —fural 
New Yorker. 
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CALIFORNIA HORSES. 


Tue Californians are, through their agen‘s, 
buying up all the best broodmares for sale ; but 
they recently lost one of their best bred ones in 
Golden Gate, who died at Mr. Wiuters’ Rancho 
del Rio S.ud, on the 11th, from the effects of 
fouling a bay filly, by Norfolk, which was born 
dead. Golden Gate was one of the best of the 
large number of horses which were taken to 
California in 1874 and 1875. She was a bay, 
bred by Mr. Charles Lloyd, in 1872, at Holmdel, 
N. J., and was a daughter of Leamington, dam 
Naptha, by Eclipse; 24 dam Echo, by Lexing- 
tn. On both sides of the continent she was a 
successful race-mare. In the East she carried 
Colonel McDaniel’s colors, and won several fast 
races at Saratoga in 1875, She was then pur- 
chased and taken to California, where she de- 
feated Lady Amanda, Eileen Oge, Electra Brad- 
ly, and many others. She alsu ran a match 
against Goldsmith Maid, the trotter. The con- 
ditions were that Golden Gate, carrying 100 
pounds, should gallop a mile and five hundred 
and fifty yards while Goldsmith Maid trotted a 
mile; but the handicap was too great, and the 
trotter won it in 2:1934. As a broodmare Gold- 
en Gate was a success, she being the dam of 
Laura Winston, Oro, and FaraJlone. Her breed- 
ing led them to expect great things of her, as 
her family is the same as that of Dewdrop, 
George Kinney, Ferida, Parole, and so many 
giants of the turf in recent years.—Maes. 
Ploughman. 








PLANTS GROWN FOR THEIR PER- 
FUME. 





WE admire flowers quite as much for their 
fragrance as for their elegance of form and 
beauty of color. This is shown by the fact 
that almost every one on seeing a strange flower 
almost involuntarily brings it near to that organ 
through the aid of which we enjoy udors. There 
are great differences in the characters, so to 
speak, of the perfumes of flowers. The delicate, 
refined odcr of European violets properly be- 
longs to so modest a flower, while the over- 
powering, almost intoxicating perfume of the 
gold-branded lily (Lilium auratum) suggests 
heated ball-roome, a crowd and display. There 
is one shrub which is not showy, but its tiny 
white flowers have such a choice odor that were 
it better known it would be often met with in 
the greenhouse and window garden. This 
shrub is generally known as Olea fragrans, the 
fragrant olive, but it is not an olive, and its 
proper botanical name is Osmanthus fragrane, 
It is a much-branched evergreen shrub, pro- 
ducing an abundance of tiny white flowers, 
scarcely half an inch across, and is almost con- 
stantiy in bloom. It is difficult to describe odors ; 
perhaps that of this flower may be best described 
as “satisfying.” Some would call it ‘exqui- 
site,”’ and others might exclaim ‘‘how rechcrehe,” 
without knowing exactly what it meant. 1t is 
said that the Chinese add these flowers to their 
choicest teas, in order to perfume and flavor 
them. If this is true, the Chinese show a dis- 
criminating taste in selecting perfumes.—Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, 


KITCHEN AND MARKET GARDEN. 


THE main crops should be all sown, and re- 
turns for the table or the market be coming in. 
Beets, carrote, spinach, lettuce, peas and other 
early crops, should afford an abundant supply. 
Do not forget in the enjoyment of the first sow- 
ings to provide for a succession, Sweet corn, 
beans, peas, beets and a number of others may 
be sown to supply the table later in the season. 
» » » This is the great month for weeds, and 








in destroying them the plants get much needed 
cultivation, There is often a dry spell this 
morth. It is well to avoid watering as long as 
possible, but when it must be given, apply it 
copiously, . . . Celery should te planted 
from the middle of this to the middle of next 


month . . . Keep tomatoes tied up 
to their trellises, and cut away super- 
fluous shoots, . . . Sow cucumbers for 


pickles in well manured rows, thickly enough to 
secure a final stand of a plant to each foot. , 

. Forward egg-plants by frequent hoeings 
- + . . Onions are most profitable if bunched 
and sold when half grown or less, 
Spinach soon now runs toseed in warm wea ‘her. 
Try New Zealand spinach.—American Agricul- 
turist. 
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A NEW ORNAMENTAL TREE. 


THE Japan Lilac, Syringa Japonica, has been 
raised from seed at the Hirvard Arboretum, 
at Cambridge, Mass. The seeds were planted 
in the spring of 1877, and some of the urees 
raised from them bloomed for the first time 
last summer. These trees bave already at- 
tained a height of fifteen or sixteen fect with 
a straight, clean stem, covered with thin, 
smooth, light-colored, red bark, similar to that 
of a thrifty young cherry tree. The leaves are 
five or six inches in length, accuminate, 
wedge shaped at the base, coriaceous, The 
flowers are small and white, and are borne in 
immense panicles, eighteen inches to two feet 
in length and three-fourths as broad. These 
panicles are borne in profusion, and the flow- 
ers open during the first week in Julv, and re- 
main in bloom a long time. 

The iree is considered perfectly hardy here, 
and grows rapidly. What height it will attain 
is not certainly known. It promises to be a 
splendid ornamental tree for this country. 
The time of its blooming is later than that of 
most other trees and shrubs, and this feature 
gives it additional value.— Vick’s Magazine. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialies : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 32 00@35 00 
as CHIE hws ganecceces 29 00@81 Ov 
a ee re 81 00@33 50 
Crescent Bone........ ... 29 09@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco . ieemeninee 47 00@50 00 
 ) — oc undeebencs 32 vU@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 30 00@35 00 
Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
© Bee ilccesesccesee 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs. .......cccce 25 00 
Economica! Fertilizer for ko- 
I 600s cccnnsasnanees 28 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs ..... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibe.. . 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Emoire State Superpbospnate. 40 00 
Fine Groand Bone.......... 32 vd 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co. s Specialties : 
DN NN . 46 00 
Corn esanee ahoenewees én 44 00 
TR naccunbgacanein - 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand ......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. . 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
Wheat « . 47 50 
Cabbage ‘“ 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. ...... 82 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.’~ Special- 
ties : 
Americus ssone Superphosphate 38 Ov 
Royai Bone Phosphate. *.. . 32 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 85 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 


00 
ASHES.—We quote 4+@4 cents for Pot and 
5@5\4 tor Pearl. 
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FARMER’S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers. 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S — bs ae 
delay. It hascured many of the w orst cases, and is 

remedy forall peocmenec® the throat and lungs, —— 
eases arising from impure bi and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORNS 2° irecSCoreccmc. 


&c. 15 cts. at Druggiste. 












Have 
You 
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FRGUELNG | 


* + CINCINNATIPOHIO. =: 


THE NATIONAL IRON FENCE CO. 
Fencing for Farms, Raaches and Railroads, The 
best and cheapest ever built. _AUL IRON. Any kind 
of wire caa be us2d, Also and 
Ornamental Fence for ky “yard, lewne and Ceme- 
ties. Now bein t in Central Park. Received 


‘or 
ereey State Fairs, 1585. Responsible Agents wanted. 
Catalogues mailed free on application 
22 Cortlandt St., New York. 


IMPROVED FARM peePe. EMENTS 
Non-Eevlomze Steam_ F, Best Railway 











HEELER 
Established 183u. Send 


N.Y.P. Co.'s 
United States 


& Meticx Co., Albany, N. 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 









Steel Beam. 
Handles 
Adjustable. 


Hard Stee! Mole anat Land. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR, 
Send for cireulere, 

HEWN EW ¥ yore PP} wW CO., 
eekman St., N. Y. 


POR TRE HARVEST 


Which will soon be upon us we offer to our FARM 
ERS the following special TOOLS AND MWA- 
t HIN E% of our latest and most desirabie pattern. 
The CROWN Mower. 
The MONITOR Hay Rake. 
The BURDICK Hay Tedder. 


Our IMPROVED Hay Loader. 





With the largest assort nent of smali TOOLS and 
MAC GINES for the HAY and GRAIN FIELDS to be 
found in this country. 

Che latest and best labor saving machine is 


The Datton Mower Knife Grinder. 


Asmall machine which can be carried to the field 
and easily used. It WILL K£EP THE KNIVES SHARP. 
Price, 87.0. 

A visit of. inspection 1s invited to our extensive 
warehouses at 189 & 191 Water Street, 

Every Rejuisite in the line of Tools, Fertilize- 
ersand Sead, 


R. H. ALLEN COMPANY. 
NEW YORK. 
ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS, 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for Bauer's PaosPeaTs GuiIpz and Pricus 
or ae MAR w BONE. MANURES, 
GH GRADE 


DE MA cultural Chem 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Grtgtant ngetncsmrens 
F RAW NE 


aT aAY SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


gh Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
mm uredin a dry condition, , egeby assuring 
tull weight of fertilizing materia: ost, flattering 
results where used side by side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for thease Fertil- 
izers, orders direc. to the manufacturer will receive 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N.Y 


BUFFALO SCALE Ss 


STANDARD 
AWARDED! 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe WORLD'S EX POPIAION. New Orleans 
(Four ane tledals. a principe makers 
Scal Platform 














E uM 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, 7 ¥, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Send for a Sam le Card of, their beautiful col ors. 
There is no Pant manu 

smooth, 
N. ere are imitations now on the market, 


Factor ~ the @znUINE RUBBER PaInt ington St 
a at ashin 
ew Vor sand (ee Chicago 2 





Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to build- 


ings on strictly ecientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to afford 


complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 


No. 64 College Place, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ines and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices ramed: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

of Sheet, 26x26. . seve 82 08 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘snd. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 





Ritchie, the Engraver. . . 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘BTATES 

GRD) BIER i cnssnctocccncs catsoedcoseauesocoesbecese 200 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. ...........cscsecscocsseseee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x2..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 6x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 
Size, 16x20... eecccescoce 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe. 16x20... oe eovece 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wil) be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


The “ PIOTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Cloth, 190 pages.. odode eccccecccccccccce 6D 
Orders, with the cash it 1 a. tobe aned to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che 


Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postaze LECR)rcccccceccceces «2000-83 OO 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free........ eooee SBS 
26 ° (6 mos.) ? 
17 sad (4 mos.) or 
13 (8 mos.), “ss 
4 - (1 month), P  eteenccnnscecses 30 
2 . (@ weeks), F eeenscccecs 20 
1 Number (1 week), 4 eemandl meeeccece 10 
One subscription two years..............ssccseeee vo 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
MEIRIBRED. . --cqooecccccccceces ove - 600 
Three subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one re. 
One subscription three ‘years. eocccessscoee 2 OO 
Four subscriptions. one year cach, in one. t. 
MN Rrccarctecian oncosceda ete ibeechincocceskes 8 60 
One subscription four years.. soeceoee 8 50 


Five subscriptions, one year "each, ‘in one Te- 





One subscription five years,............ ee 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offera month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

Sa” Make all remittances payable to the order cf Tum 
INDEPENDENT. 

Sa Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisterep LetreR, The pres 
en ition virtually an absolut 
tec trent fonees by mit and uf Potamrai 
« Rgmittances by Postal’: Wee at t the risk of the 

Ho masnan entazes on the eubnatt tion buo 
“ue mon inna ~ +4 ption ks without 

Sc rettoweny earteeg tne 
the expiration of r thelr su ons, = which Ay soume 
fivmereutranttes orice meas mesa 

twe o three 
te the es expiration, so that no loss of numbers revious 
RECEIPT of the i i 
tor te POE ibattndse™ hsaanitent weet 
remitted to, RENEW su ms are indicated b 
we in the dat date = of roan a - sete ra 
Haneef 

made either the first = pn week § rafter themes e"money 

stamp 


received. Bu 6 ' 
the receipt will be sent tz met 
acer, SAR OOY LO 


M = a 2. No. 188 Fi Street, 
are our in Lo receive ons 
and ad ents, oy 7, 

Address THE (INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb’ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
iug to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Ciub-List. 
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Investigation has shown that the consum- 
ers of Ivory Soap are almost entirely of 
the most intelligent class of the people; 
this, with the fact that over ten millions of 
cakes of Ivory Soap have been used the 
past year, confirms what Prof. Silliman, of 
Yale College said: “The Ivory Soap is of 
remarkable purity and superior excellence.” 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Copper & Tin Moulds, Cutlery. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, | 


601 AND 608 SIXTH AVE., 
1838 AND 1840 BROADWAY, 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 28d Street, bet, 5th & 6th Aves. 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment se of the cident wa best- 

Youths. and Ohildren's Boots an ‘Shoes of ail kinds 











“| tigmes of Tar, Coal Oil, Camphene, Denzole, Tur- 


RACINE HARDWARE MW’FG COMPANY, Racine, Wisc. 








ESTABLISHED 1787. 


William FP. Howell, 


is « MANUFACTURER, AND JOBBER. 


THE a &,, 
BEST lean? om R E W 0 R K S LowEst 
QUALITY i, 2 Bing $e PRICE. 


FIRE CRACKERS, » * OES, FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS, FOURTH 
OF JULY me 8, AND CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 


Fire Arms, Ammunition, and Sportsmen’s Articles. Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder. 


No. 205 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


THE Lig GAS MACHINE CO. 








=e DETROIT, vt = a ONT., 


aH| GAS MACHINES 


~ For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


ae ey OB ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 





The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4,000 
‘ in ful operation. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


New York Branch. JOHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 


MADE FROM ONE PIECE 
OF CAST STEEL. 
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NO RIVETS OR HOLES 




















THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
THE MARKET..21 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 
BEMINGTON AGRICULTURAL OO.. Ilion. N. Y. 
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‘6 4 Sentinel that Never Sleeps.’’ allother wire and picket fence machines, 


for makin strom * d durable fences in the é 
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The improved Babcock is guaranteed to remain in that no stoc! toc break down. On rough 


condition for immediate service for an indefinite ground, it poops nick ets perpendicular, ‘hich ne 
period of time, and can be put in operation by any in- yy easy 10 h are pickets and 
experienced person in an instant. Throws its stream rite for circular and price 
of gasend water twenty-five feet high and thirty- 


WAYNE AGRICU}.TURAL CO., ind 
five feet distant, and is capable of controlling any or- 


dipary fire if brought into active service within ten ° 
Shalw, Aplin &Co 
Manufacturers of 


minutes of its discovery. It will put out all incipient 
fires, and without drenching geods, furniture, ceil- 


ings, etc. 
Throwing a compound as harmless as water, it will 
27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Onscegus. BOSTON 
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concentrate upon the ‘fire five times the quantity of 
Burt’s Sh 
US SN0es. 


carbonic acid gas that can be applied in any other 
way—thus instantly extinguishing the most furious 
SEND TO 
E. C. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON St., Brooxiyn. N.Y. 


for their Dlustrated 
logue and Pric ote 









pentine, Alcohol, etc., etc. 
Read what Mark Twain says. 
Extract from a letter to a friend, dated March 18th, 
885: 





“We have had a are in the billiard-room this morn- 
ons. The Babcock Extinguisher saved the house 
from destruction—a service which it has rendered us 
four times since we lived in Hartford. Be sure and 
send me a box of ammunition for the extinguisher 
right away.” 

8. L. CLEMENS (Mark Twain.) 
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407 ae NEW YORK. 
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Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 

application, Eat ‘imates and information fence 


HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y. City, 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 


charge, U. O. D. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order, 


DT EINWAY 


— TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
rand Gold Medal of Internati 
{pvenitons Exhibition, also yy Gold 
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Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 
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STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 
TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODS. 








Price Each, $5.50, 


Cricke Fishing Tackle, G 
Boating wg Be Balls. Boxine a aves. Oftcln tial 
—— Lo Soe ieee 886, by mail. a en cents. Our 1886 
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Agents for Ayre’s Regulation Tennis Balls, 
PECK & SNYDER, 


130 NASSAU S8T., N. Y. 





UNEXCELLED 


ALL COLORED 





UNIVERSALLY USED. 
The Finest Goods Made. 
ASSORTED CASES OF 


FIREWORKS 


For Various Amounts for 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE Displays 


ON HAND FLAGS, 
a Large LANTERNS 
VARIETY Balloons, 
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Send for Illustrated Oatalogne free. 
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